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LIFE IS A LOTTERY: NEW LABOUR'S 
STRATEGY FOR THE REFORM OF DEVOLVED 
GOVERNANCE 


G. STOKER 


Drawing on insights from grid-group cultural theory the article argues that New 
Labour’s approach to government units beyond Westminster and Whitehall rests 
on a fatalistic reading of its environment that specifies its key features in terms of 
low-trust relationships and a lack of predictability about the success of a range of 
potential reforms. New Labour’s response in these circumstances resembles that of 
strategy based on the principles of a lottery. The strategy has allowed a plethora 
of decentralization units and reform initiatives to find favour but none to dominate. 
The article explores the nature of this strategy, how it was established and the pros- 
pects for its maintenance. The key point is not that New Labour's polices have been 
ad hoc or even that they have been confused. Rather, its policies are a chosen course 
of action aimed at searching for the right reform formula and creating a dynamic 
for change by encouraging instability but also space for innovation among the insti- 
tutions of devolved governance. The strategy is aimed at an overarching goal of 
developing an enabling state form. The adoption of the strategy, in addition, reflects 
political contingencies. Moreover, the lottery strategy has helped New Labour sus- 
tain its coalition of supporters and manage tensions between different reform 
approaches. 


During its first term in office, New Labour set loose several institutional 
elements for a new devolved politics, stretching from assemblies for the 
United Kingdom’s nations and regions, through elected mayors for towns 
and cities to neighbourhood forums of various sorts. It launched numerous 
special initiatives, zones and programmes aimed at the devolved units of 
government. New Labour’s approach to the reform of devolved govern- 
ment has the qualities of a lottery in which winners and losers are selected 
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by chance but in which no one has come up with the big prize. The analysis 
presented in this paper applies primarily to England, where the shift of 
power to devolved units has not been as decisive as that achieved by the 
establishment of the Scottish Parliament and to a lesser extent the launch 
of the Welsh Assembly. My argument is that New Labour’s policies aimed 
at the devolved units of England are in part deliberately designed to be a 
muddle in order to both search for the right reform formula and create a 
dynamic for change by creating instability but also space for innovation. 

At first glance it is of course ironic to think that any plausible perspective 
on strategic change could have the qualities of a lottery and doubly ironic 
that it nught be associated with a New Labour that often describes itself 
as calculated and technocratic in its approach (Blair 1998a; 1998b; Boyne et 
al. 2001; Temple 2000). ‘It’s what works that matters’, it is said, is one of 
Prime Minister’s Blair’s favourite sayings. The argument presented here is 
that a governance strategy driven by the principles of a lottery ties in with 
New Labour’s fatalistic reading of its policy environment and has 
additional beneficial side effects in managing tensions both within the 
administration and in its relationship with various supporters. This article 
does not propose to add to the literature on the inevitability of unclear 
objectives or unintended consequences undermining grand reforms, the 
stock in trade of much political science analysis of policy reforms (Rhodes 
1997a; and with respect to New Labour in particular see Seldon 2001; Lud- 
ham and Smith 2001). My point is not that the programme is incoherent 
but that it is incoherent with reason and for a purpose. 

The aim of this article is to explore the idea that New Labour has chosen 
to build into its reform approach to devolved government agencies a strat- 
egy premised on the principles of a lottery. The strategy is aimed at an 
overarching goal of developing an enabling state form. New Labour has, 
as a part of its strategy, encouraged a degree of uncertainty about its end 
game with respect to devolved governance. This strategy in turn helps New 
Labour manage a number of the tensions in its reform programmes. 
Further, the strategy enables certain tensions within New Labour itself to 
be smoothed over. In short, the strategy makes sense, given New Labour's 
position and objectives, rather than being the product of confusion. The 
adoption of the strategy reflects a mixture of policy preferences and political 
contingencies. Finally, in the search for an effective reform strategy in 
relation to devolved governance in England, the strategy is not without 
potential wider benefits. 

To develop this argument the article is divided into four parts. The first 
details the ingredients of the governance-by-lottery strategy and its location 
within a fatalistic reading of the environment and its relationship to broader 
grid-group theory. The application of grid-group analysis to the field of 
institutional analysis, it is claimed, provides a fruitful line of enquiry (Hood 
2000; Perri 6 et al. 2002). The second section of the article establishes the 
nature of New Labour’s reform strategy towards devolved governance dur- 
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ing its first term. The third examines the conditions that have made it poss- 
ible for that strategy to emerge. The final section notes how hierarchist and 
egalitarian outlooks join New Labour's fatalistic reading of its environment 
to provide an unusual political mix that could yet provide the basis for an 
effective reform strategy. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF GRID-GROUP CULTURAL THEORY: 
FATALISM WITH A PURPOSE 


‘Contrived randomness’ is the term given by Christopher Hood in The Art 
of the State (2000) to describe an approach to the organization of institutional 
relations premised on principles of a lottery. Hood identifies the possibility 
of a management recipe for ‘positively designing institutions, using chance 
as the central part of the organizational architecture’ (Hood 2000, p. 157). 
He goes on to identify a management practice strategy of contrived ran- 
domness, core examples of which include the promotion of inspection and 
audit procedures with an element of surprise built-in or the selection of 
key functionaries in the system of public administration by lot as, for 
example, in the case of jury service. 

Hood’s work draws on cultural grid-group theory that postulates that 
certain forms of social organization recur and keep recurring in human 
affairs. These forms of social organization are in turn classified by reference 
to two dimensions, the extent of group loyalty that they involve and the 
pervasiveness of societal rules that are envisaged. This classification allows 
for the identification of four tropes or biases in social organization. Three 
are very familiar to social scientists. They envisage a world driven by hier- 
archies, market exchanges or networks. To understand the world, requires 
either knowledge of who is in control, or who can buy or sell or who has 
the best contacts. However, it is the fourth way of making sense of the 
world that is of particular interest to the analysis presented here. This is 
a fatalistic worldview that sees all systems as capricious, an environment 
characterised by weak ties, low-trust relations and modest prospects for 
effective co-ordination. Given such a way of making sense of the world, 
contrived randomness would appear to be a reasoned response. 

Grid-group cultural theory owes its origins to Durkheim and its 
reformulation and current dominant expression is associated with the work 
of Mary Douglas (1982, 1987). The approach has been developed in a variety 
of ways by other authors (see Thompson et al. 1990; and Perri 6 1999 for 
reviews). The key contribution of the approach in terms of the interests of 
this article is to identify various tropes or ways of working that tend to 
dominate in the processes and practices of social organization. The neo- 
Durkheimians see individuals not as instrumental rational actors but rather 
as sense-makers, seeking to understand the world around them. They go 
on to identify certain biases in social organization that reflect patterns in 
people’s assumptions about the way the world works and the nature of 
their relationship to others (see Figure 1). The grid dimension refers to 
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FIGURE 1. Biases in social organization: an institutional classification 


Grid: social relations are conceived as if they were principally involuntary. 
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whether social relations are seen as imposed by structures or as a matter 
of human agency. The group dimension refers to whether pressures to con- 
form to the group are weak or strong. These two dimensions are combined 
to produce, in a variety of forms, a four-fold classification. 

Figure 1 presents a version of the dominant biases of social organization 
and applies it to the context of institutional analysis. As Hood points out, 
the four-fold classification of common organizational forms associated with 
cultural theory — hierarchist, individualist, egalitarian and fatalist — pro- 
vides a set of distinctions that are also reflected in other typologies (Hood 
2000, pp. 11-12). Indeed, the organizational features of the first three tropes 
relate strongly to the familiar pattern of hierarchy, market (or individual 
entrepreneurship) and solidarity or networks as three common forms of 
institutions (see Thompson et al. 1991). What is distinctive, although not 
unique, about the contribution of grid-group theory, is its introduction of a 
fatalist orientation. Yet as Hood (2000 p. 145) comments, ‘although cultural 
theorists see fatalism as one of their most important “finds”, only a few 
cultural theorists have given detailed attention to fatalism in practice’. 

In many respects fatalism seems hard to reconcile with any description 
of a positive reform agenda. After all fatalism is a broad orientation to 
life which emphasizes the low likelihood of co-operation, the difficulties of 
overcoming the influences of fate and the improbability of developing effec- 
tive trust. As such it would appear more suited to encourage apathy rather 
than action. As a description of organizational life, there are of course many 
times when people may feel that they operate in just such institutional set- 
tings. The claim of this article, however, is more than that New Labour's 
policies have been experienced as having the qualities of a lottery by the 
institutions and interests of devolved government. The argument is that 
the lottery principles reflect a chosen course of action by New Labour, a 
product of its worldview, reform objectives and political contingencies that 
in turn reflect the context in which it has had to operate. 

A fatalist reading in the hands of an agent with substantial formal powers 
can provide a focus for action. As a management approach, Hood (2000 
pp. 157-65) suggests that contrived randomness seeks to maintain or even 
promote low-trust environments and provides measures that deliberately 
introduce an element of uncertainty into the oversight functions undertaken 
by management. Moving staff around on a frequent and unpredictable basis 
undermines the emergence of potential networks of collusion against either 
the wishes of management or the interests of the organization. Audits are 
arranged on an ad hoc basis, with considerable turnover amongst the desig- 
nated auditors in order to avoid them ‘going native’. A strategy of govern- 
ance by lottery in a similar manner seeks to make a virtue out of conditions 
of low trust and an unpredictable environment by encouraging a change 
process driven by requiring or encouraging target organizations to partici- 
pate in a complex and rolling game of chance. Fatalism, then, for those with 
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substantial formal power, can provide a formula for action rather than apa- 
thy. 

It is worth dwelling briefly on the language used by Hood, in order to 
grasp the wider implications of the analysis. The term contrived implies that 
the strategy is deliberate, a chosen course of action. The idea of the strategy 
being deliberate is crucial; otherwise the claim amounts to little more than 
that that the perpetrator of the strategy is confused or unclear. There is also 
a hint in the term contrived that the strategy is manipulative. The word 
random could imply simply that the strategy does have a degree of haphaz- 
ardness or chance built into it or that the strategy means that each member 
of the targeted population has an equal chance of being selected. The more 
exact second meaning -— the statistical sense of the term random - should 
be laid to one side. What random captures for the purpose of this concept 
is that there is an element of uncertainty and chance present in both the 
processes and outcomes associated with the strategy. 

The broader metaphor that drives both the analysis of Hood and the one 
presented in this paper is that of a lottery. Lotteries can and are controlled, 
50 the licence holders achieve their purposes, usually to raise money. The 
prizes on offer can be structured in various ways, providing a few major 
prizes, lots of smaller prizes or some other combination. Players can 
increase their chance of winning through taking some action (by for 
example buying more tickets) and, if they are skilful, by working out the 
formula that drives the selection and sequencing of winners. Indeed, many 
gamblers do claim that they have a system for playing - working out the 
odds — for the game in which they are engaged. Players also justify their 
involvement, not only on the grounds that they can or might win, but also 
because playing even without winning is in some way engaging and 
rewarding. 

The focus of this article is not so much on the particular management 
techniques that are Hood’s concern but on the broader governance strategy 
of the reform process in the context of the wider and established debate 
about ‘reinventing government’ (Ingraham et al. 1998) and the particular 
focus in Third Way rhetoric on developing an enabling state (see especially 
Blair 2001). Three goals are involved in this concern with restructuring the 
state. The first is to improve the performance of public services. The second 
is to reconstruct politics to ensure greater engagement from the public. The 
third is to create a new sense of partnership between the state and the 
_ citizen in order to share responsibilities in an appropriate way. In Britain, 
` the devolved institutions of politics and administration are central to the 
achievement of the enabling state. This is because they are responsible for 
vast expanses of public spending and provide key focal points for contact 
with the public in its guise of both consumer and citizen. Local government 
is responsible for a quarter of public expenditure and around 80 per cent 
of state-citizen contacts annually. This paper argues that New Labour's 
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overarching strategy for achieving reform in this sector can be characterized 
as governance by lottery. 

Drawing on and developing Hood’s work, the key to the strategy of lot- 
tery in terms of inter-organizational relationships, is to be found in four 
elements. First, a variety of rewards are made available, as in the manner 
of a lottery. The prospect of hitting the jackpot is limited but the prospect 
is there, sufficient to encourage players to participate in the game. Second, 
a changing and competing set of networks among organizations working 
to the centre is actively encouraged. Individuals in such networks are uncer- 
tain who their next key partners will be and as such are kept on their best 
behaviour by the uncertainty of what lies around the corner. The third 
element is the encouragement of an exaggerated division of responsibilities; 
the idea here is to encourage challenge and creative tension both within 
and between organizations. The fourth and final element is to deliberately 
introduce unpredictable elements into the process of accountability by 
encouraging turnover and variety in those who act as overseers of organiza- 
tions. As the next section makes clear, all four elements can be seen in 
operation in New Labour's approach to devolved governance. 


NEW LABOUR AND ITS REFORM PROGRAMME FOR DEVOLVED 
GOVERNANCE: LIFE IS A LOTTERY 


New Labour's reform programme for devolved governance has many fea- 
tures that make it appear like a never-ending and divided set of lotteries. 
First, the focus of policy attention and indeed priority appears to be subject 
to complex shifts and much uncertainty. In the process, many players are 
encouraged to believe that their number is about to come up. To get prizes, 
devolved units must form partnerships and a multitude of grants and 
initiatives have been aimed at institutions across spatial levels and sectors. 
At the same time, a great variety of cross-cutting tensions have been encour- 
aged between and within organizations through a new culture of audit, 
inspection and challenge. Finally, an element of unpredictability has been 
provided to the process by introducing a range of new challenging players 
to the game of local governance. 

Six varieties of decentralization featured in New Labour's first term in 
office between 1997 and 2001. New Labour or some sections within it pro- 
moted; (1) ‘nationalist’ assemblies in Scotland and Wales driven by mani- 
festo commitments born out of long campaigns and ultimately cemented 
by the presence of significant nationalist political parties; (2) a campaign 
for elected regional assemblies in England based on the standard adminis- 
trative regions, led by the Deputy Prime Minister, John Prescott, and backed 
by some MPs and local government figures in each region; (3) a lobby for 
city regions, or more generally sub-regions, with strong support from the 
‘core’ group of politicians and officials from the English cities and some 
support from the Prime Minister’s policy unit and some ministers in the 
Department of the Environment, Local Government and the Regions 
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(DETR), that found expression in part through the establishment of a new 
Greater London Authority with its own directly elected mayor; (4) a 
demand to restore powers — legal and financial — to established local 
government institutions which often finds expression through organiza- 
tions such as the Fabian Society, Charter 88 and is backed by the Local 
Government Association and COSLA, with some support from some Lab- 
our Ministers and MPs and the House of Commons Environment Commit- 
tee; (5) a call for a modernized local government to be given new powers 
and capacities, an argument particularly associated with DETR Minister 
Hilary Armstrong, some parts of No. 10 and the New Local Government 
Network; and (6) a commitment to neighbourhood devolution which finds 
support in and outside government circles and expression in the National 
Strategy for Neighbourhood Renewal (Social Exclusion Unit 2001). 

The crucial point from the perspective of English devolved adminis- 
tration is that it is far from clear which form of decentralization is the most 
favoured. All are encouraged to purchase their ticket to the decentralization 
lottery, although none so far have hit the jackpot. 

Secondly, New Labour has encouraged a partnership-based bidding cul- 
ture. New Labour has showered devolved government agencies, from local 
councils to schools, with a variety of initiatives. There are now over 60 
centrally prescribed plans and strategies that a unitary local authority has 
to submit to central government. There are many prescribed statutory part- 
nerships. There are many zones and initiatives, and often not ‘joined up’, 
to make use of New Labour’s own aspirational phrase. Within the first two 
years of the Labour Government, at least 10 different schemes have been 
launched, with over 100 individual projects in various localities. Some auth- 
orities had 4 or 5 pilots or zones within their boundaries (LGA 1999). New 
Labour encouraged a great range of initiatives and experiments in service 
delivery, the conduct of elections and the organization of public partici- 
pation, and launched initiative after initiative aimed at particular target 
groups, including the unemployed, single mothers and many others suffer- 
ing social exclusion. The Neighbourhood Renewal Fund, Beacon status and 
local public service agreements are among the prizes that New Labour has 
offered councils and local communities in its third and fourth years in 
office. There is a plethora of separate incentive funding streams — especially 
in education — each of which has a modest motivational force and high 
transaction costs in both central and local government. The result ‘is a 
Byzantine structure of plans, zones, and separate financial pots’ (Filkin 
2001, p. 3). Almost all of these initiatives have required the establishment 
of forms of partnership organization in order to bid for monies from the 
centre or present a local strategy to the centre. Without doubt, the set of 
competing and cross-cutting networks that have also been established in 
many localities are complex. The 2001 White Paper (DTLR 2001) signals a 
recognition that the range of initiatives and plans has placed too wide a 
range of demands on councils and suggests some modest streamlining, but 
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in turn it goes on to promote the idea of individually negotiated local public 
service agreements with each local authority, as well as a range of other 
new initiatives. 

If the Conservatives first gave support to the New Management prefer- 
ence for separating out responsibilities and roles (Stoker 1999), New Labour 
has certainly encouraged a continuation of that approach. The separation 
of roles, it is claimed, delivers not only a clearer focus on your particular 
task or function but a willingness to challenge others involved in a chain 
of relationships with you. There remains in Best Value - New Labour's 
flagship first-term reform aimed at local service provision — a strong com- 
mitment to separating the client from the producer function. Its fundamen- 
tal rationale is that issues of the relevance, quality and cost of individual 
services will be brought into sharp relief by a rolling five-year process of 
review. This is driven by those on the client side of local pubic authorities 
asking searching questions of the service and those responsible for produc- 
ing it, whether they work in-house or not. More generally, the development 
of the executive and scrutiny split with regard to the political management 
of authorities (piloted by many authorities since 1997 and required for all 
councils with a population greater than 85000 by the Local Government 
Act 2000) has encouraged an approach to organizational design based on 
the devil’s advocate principle. 

The building-in of challenge can also be observed in the encouragement 
of peer review and arm’s length inspection and regulation processes. The 
Improvement and Development Agency, IDeA, an institution established 
by the Local Government Association under pressure from New Labour, 
has launched an extensive programme of peer review, alongside more gen- 
eral training, management development and consultancy programmes. The 
world of inspection has seen an enormous boom in its work. Education 
and social services inspectorates have extended their activities, new Best 
Value and Housing Inspectorates have been launched, and police and 
emergency inspectorates have been encouraged to tighten their grip. New 
Labour has increased inspectorate spending by an additional 10 per cent 
at least from the Conservative era, which itself first saw an era of intensive 
inspection (Hood et al. 1998). Under New Labour, for the first time, the 
whole of the local government functional and spending arena has been 
subject to not only audit but service-based inspection (Davis et al. 2001). 

As Goodin (1996 pp. 38-9) argues, there are good long-standing argu- 
ments for making what he calls disharmony a central organizing principle: 


In designing mechanisms for group decision-making, we are often well 
advised to designate someone to serve as ‘devil’s advocate’, challenging 
our shared presumptions and telling us things that we do not want to 
hear, as a way of improving the quality of the overall decision that we 
reach. We are often well advised to design institutions so as to encourage 
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disharmony and hence dynamics, to force us to reconsider and perhaps 
change the way we are doing things from time to time. 


New Labour believes in disharmony. 

New Labour has not just encouraged more challenge or disharmony, it 
has introduced a greater element of unpredictability in the process, in part 
because of the sheer variety and range of those who are involved in the 
process. The aim is to check behaviour ‘by making outcomes and operations 
unpredictable’ (Hood et al. 1998, p. 16). There are also new roles for the 
public in using performance material to challenge providers and in consul- 
tation processes around Best Value and budgets. In reforms to the political 
management system, the public have the opportunity to initiate reform by 
organizing a petition that in turn could lead to a referendum on one of the 
mayoral options. The fundamental rationale behind much of the New Lab- 
our reforms is to make it much more difficult for local service providers 
and local political elites to rest on their laurels. The aim of many reforms, 
it appears, is to make life decidedly uncomfortable for those involved in 
devolved governance. 


THE MAKING OF A STRATEGY: EXPLAINING NEW LABOUR’S 
APPROACH 


The adoption of a lottery strategy reflects New Labours structural position, 
outlook and political contingencies. There are four main factors at work. 
First, such strategy would appear to be only available to those who oversee 
institutions and are able to exercise considerable power over the organiza- 
tions that are targeted by the strategy. In the case of New Labour and the 
devolved governance of Britain, there can be little doubt about the avail- 
ability of sufficient power to undertake its reforms. Here we are in the 
familiar territory of the power dependence model of central-local relations; 
the centre may not be a position to dictate to the institutions beyond 
Westminster and Whitehall but it can exercise a considerable influence 
(Rhodes 1988). Control of legislation and statutory orders, government cir- 
culars, responsibility for raising all but 4 per cent of national public rev- 
enues (Travers 2001, p. 135), not to mention a vast amount of media cover- 
age and an ability to command attention, gets any organization a lot of 
influence. Central government does not have the power to command 
change in the direction it desires but it does have in a capacity to drive 
national programmes of reform. As with the Conservatives before them, 
New Labour has not been slow to use that power. 

Second, the strategy is driven by New Labour’s fatalistic outlook. There 
is a lack of trust between New Labour and the institutions of devolved 
governance, an argument that applies particularly strongly in the case of 
local government. The position is complex, as Vivien Lowndes (2000) has 
argued, with New Labour, in the Local Government Act 2000, in some 
respects showing more respect for local government through the establish- 
ment of formal summit meetings between LGA representatives and 
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Government ministers and officials, the signing of the Charter of European 
Local Self-Government and the provision of a new power of well-being, 
giving local councils greater legal freedoms than ever before. But equally, 
New Labour has not hesitated to intervene to encourage councils to carry 
through its national policy priorities, to name and shame devolved units 
and suggest that failure to improve various services will not be tolerated. 
From the Government's perspective, it would appear that the return of trust 
is predicated on enhanced performance. 

A 1996 publication by the think-tank DEMOS (Mulgan and Perri 6 1996) 
makes clear that local government must earn back powers service by ser- 
vice. Given that one of the authors of this argument went to work in Blair’s 
policy unit in the first term and the other is a regular adviser to the govern- 
ment, it would seem fair to conclude that a key feature of New Labour's 
policy is its distrust of existing local government but its willingness to 
empower elected local organizations that demonstrate competence and 
popular support. As Lowndes (2000, p. 132) comments, in what might con- 
stitute an opening statement of a manifesto for the strategy of governance 
by lottery: 


Ministerial pronouncements clearly reflect the idea that local government 
must ‘earn’ a restoration of key powers, and that ‘good’ authorities will 
be able to earn faster than ‘bad’ ones. 


In this light, the strategy of governance by lottery provides a way of manag- 
ing the lack of trust. The strategy is based in the context of the trope of 
fatalism and is a response to the problems posed by that trope’s under- 
standing of the inherently uncertain and problematic nature of co- 
operation. 

A further factor that explains the emergence of New Labour's strategy, 
with its lottery pattern, is the availability of a justifying smokescreen 
around the rhetoric of evidence-based policy (Walker 2000). The commit- 
ment to developing policy through evidence gathering and learning is 
characteristic of New Labour's policy style and a key feature of the pragma- 
tism of New Labour's version of Third Way politics (Temple 2000). The 
policy has much to commend it but in practice it has lent itself to a commit- 
ment to a plethora of initiatives, each justified as a pilot to provide evidence 
for a wider programme. However, much evaluation of the current string 
of New Laboir initiatives amounts to no more than monitoring the oper- 
ation of programmes (Stoker 2000b). The lack of sophistication or depth in 
the approach to evidence gathering means that a de facto strategy of lottery 
takes over from a more considered and reflective approach. Other factors 
may also contribute to the disease of ‘initiativitis’ (Perri 6 et al. 1999) that 
has afflicted New Labour in its first term: pent up demand for action after 
18 years in opposition and the power and capacity of junior ministers and 
their keenness to make their mark. 

The strategy might have a less random flavour to it if it was not for the 
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influence of a third factor on New Labour’s strategy, namely that of various 
perceived political and managerial pressures. New Labour would like to 
have many of the devolved institutions as partners, in part because the 
drive to improve public services can only be achieved through the active 
co-operation of these organizations. Whether it is the elected institutions of 
the so-called Celtic fringe or elected local government in England — where 
Labour remains in control or with a share of power in over half of all 
councils — it is not possible or indeed considered desirable, for reasons of 
maintaining a support base of activists, for Labour to overlook the demands 
of its political colleagues. Indeed one of the guiding principles of New Lab- 
our is to avoid the perceived error of the previous Conservative adminis- 
trations in allowing their activist base in local government to be under- 
mined. In terms of head teachers or local authority chief executives — not 
to mention an array of other public sector but also non-public sector 
employees — New Labour is clear about the need to get their co-operation 
if successful change in public services is to be managed. At times, in terms 
of their response, New Labour has opted for a policy that in effect means 
prizes for all. 

Divisions within New Labour also add to the sense of unpredictability 
if not randomness in its policy development. The Prime Minister favours 
mayors. The Deputy Prime Minister supports regions and does not hesitate 
to express his dislike of the mayoral idea. Peter Mandelson (2000) and some 
around No. 10 express interest in the central role of cities and the idea of 
city regions as a better building block for further devolution. The Prime 
Minister’s Social Exclusion Unit gives priority in its community renewal 
strategy to the neighbourhood level and argues for strategic partnerships 
that may involve local councils but do not give them a leadership role. 
Meanwhile, the DETR is promoting the idea of community leadership and 
community strategies to be developed by local authorities. Lobby groups, 
as noted earlier in the paper, provide sustenance and support for all of 
these positions. 

The Treasury appears to have an explicit strategy of divide and rule: 
supporting neighbourhoods and voluntary organizations (Brown 2001a), 
regional development through RDAs (Brown 2001b) and local councils 
through local public service agreements (DETR 2000). Each is given access 
to funds in return for placing themselves within the Chancellor’s zone of 
influence. Each in turn has a sense that they are involved in a competition 
for approval. 

An important factor that contributes to the tendency to randomness is 
what Peter Riddell, the political columnist of The Times newspaper, refers 
to as New Labour’s commitment to ‘the permanent campaign when calcu- 
lations about how a policy will play with the public dominate decision- 
making’ (Riddell 2001, p. 36). The commitment to the permanent campaign 
in turn reflects a fatalistic reading of the fickleness of its support amongst 
public opinion and opinion formers. To claim that considerations of how 
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a policy will play with the public now dominates decision making com- 
pared to the past exaggerates the populism of New Labour and understates 
how governments have always a weather eye on public opinion. Yet as 
Riddell points out, the spin-doctors or communication directors have more 
than before found themselves sitting at the table where policies are dis- 
cussed. More than ever the environment of policy-making demands 
stronger than before media management that in turn can impact on policy. 


Civil servants work in a world where ministers and their advisers oper- 
ate on a 24 hour news cycle, where there is rapid rebuttal and centrally 
determined ‘lines to take’. Being on message is as important to careers 
as having a sound long-term policy. So the first question when a problem 
emerges is ‘what is the line for the broadcasters and the press?’ Reflection 
and deliberation are out, and a quick and catchy response is in. Media 
tactics come first, and a coherent strategy second. (Riddell 2001, p. 36) 


Again some may argue that Riddell paints too glowing a picture of past 
practice, but the commitment to campaigning and media management by 
New Labour has contributed to the rapid launch of multiple policies aimed 
at the institutions of devolved governance. Content as well as sheer volume 
may have been affected. Some policies may indeed have been launched 
primarily as media-oriented initiatives. Some opponents of the introduction 
of mayors have claimed that the policy was launched because Blair needed 
a big idea on local government. The reform of NHS administrative struc- 
tures launched in 2001 was a product according to some of a need to pro- 
duce a rapid Labour response to the Conservative’s plans to streamline 
NHS bureaucracy. 

The sense of lottery that pervades New Labour's strategy towards 
devolved governance reflects four factors. First, the relative power of cen- 
tral government has given it the capacity to command the attention of 
devolved units with respect to the prizes on offer. Second, the centre’s lack 
of trust in devolved government has encouraged it to adopt a strategy of 
conditional support backed in turn by a commitment to evidence-based 
learning. Third, divisions within New Labour and considerations of polit- 
ical alliances have added to the variety and complexity in the policy pro- 
grammes of New Labour. Fourth, the commitment to media management 
has contributed to the tendency to launch a policy initiative first and think 
about the connections to other policies at a later stage. 


NEW LABOUR AND DEVOLVED GOVERNANCE: IS A LOTTERY 
STRATEGY SUSTAINABLE? 

In assessing the sustainability of New Labour’s governance by lottery strat- 
egy three factors need to be considered. First, the strategy has in effect 
occupied the middle ground between what in the language of grid-group 
theory would be described as hierarchist and egalitarian strands within 
New Labour (see Figure 1, above). Second, the strategy is not likely to be 
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easily overthrown by the triumph of a strategy from either of these quarters 
or a rebellion from the units of local governance. Finally, the strategy not 
only makes sense, given a particular worldview, but properly managed and 
contained may deliver considerable benefits not only to New Labour in 
managing its coalition but also to the reform processes leading to a new, 
more flexible enabling state. 

At the heart of New Labour as David Marquand (1998) notes, there is a 
tension between dirigisme and pluralism — or in the language of grid-group 
theory between a hierarchist and more a communitarian or egalitarian 
approach to organizational solidarity. So far the argument has been that 
there is a heavy streak of fatalism in New Labour's reading of its environ- 
ment. But fatalism is not the only worldview found within New Labour. 

If asked to identify the strategy of New Labour towards governance 
beyond Westminster and Whitehall, many of those in local and devolved 
government — and indeed many academic, journalistic and think tank 
observers — would opt for a characterization that emphasized its top down, 
rule bound, control orientation. In the language of cultural grid-group 
theory, New Labour’s approach might be seen as a classic example of a 
hierarchist approach, or in the more common parlance, of some newspapers 
‘control freakery gone mad’. It is the trope of imposed structure that begins 
and ends with the centre setting down functions, means and relationships 
(Perri 6 et al. 2002). It encourages a commitment to following rules, argues 
for group benefit to be subsumed in the wider achievement of societal goals 
and holds that transgressors that fail to become part of the project should 
be identified and punished. 

There is no point denying that there are hierarchist facets to New 
Labour’s approach to public service reform at the local level. Thus New 
Labour has laid out many of its programmes in great detail (such as Best 
Value or primary school literacy measures), demanded that they be 
adopted, and sent in the inspectors to make sure that its wishes are carried 
out. The government has at times told local authorities and other bodies 
that their job is to help deliver national priorities: 


I want the message to local government to be loud and clear. .. The 
people’s needs require you to change again so that you can play your 
part in helping to modernise Britain and, in partnership with others, 
deliver the policies on which this government was elected. (Blair 1998b, 
p. 22) 


Within many elements of New Labour there appeared to be a general view 
that although the task of governance had become more complex and the 
range of institutions involved more diverse there remains the need for a 
central core to provide direction and leadership (Pierre and Stoker 2000). 
Yet the hierarchist frame does not appear to tell the whole story. As noted 
earlier, New Labour has launched devolution programmes and initiatives 
galore aimed at building local partnerships. The rhetoric of New Labour is 
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full of references to its commitment to an empowering and enabling state 
that works with people rather than does things to them. This approach, in 
the language of cultural theory, draws on a trope of egalitarianism, mutu- 
ality and self-organizing networks. This is New Labour in Third Way mode 
(Giddens 1998, 2000), at ease with establishing a strong range of cross- 
checking institutions at different levels of governance and ensuring that 
those institutions are open and accountable and capable of working along- 
side private, voluntary and community interests. Not just DETR ministers — 
Whitehall’s defenders of local councils’ rights —- could be heard making 
these noises during the first term (see DETR 1998; Armstrong 2000). The 
Prime Minister, himself, has argued for a decentralized politics as part of 
a broader Third Way vision (Blair 1998a, 1998b, 2001). Even Gordon Brown, 
the ‘Iron Chancellor’, committed to localist approaches towards the end of 
the first term (Brown 2001a). 

Hierarchy and egalitarian themes can both be seen in New Labour's 
approach. Crucially, it is suggested, at least in the area of devolved politics, 
that New Labour has set about managing the tensions in its programme 
by adopting a strategy of governance by lottery. In many respects the real 
key to understanding New Labour’s programme is to look at its actions 
rather than its ideas. (Stoker 2000a). Margaret Thatcher built a new coalition 
of supporters in the party and broadly among opinion formers, societal 
interests and practitioners in society by offering them a deal they under- 
stood and found attractive, a free economy and a strong state (Gamble 
1984). New Labour has sought to build a similar coalition around an 
opportunity economy and a responsive state. The achievement of such a 
goal requires both a challenge to existing institutions, using the strong arm 
of hierarchy to deliver a recognition of the need for change among those 
institutions, and yet a release of creativity and energy within those insti- 
tutions reflected in a more egalitarian and localist agenda. New Labour 
holds that neither hierarchy nor local autonomous partnerships can deliver 
on their own. A strategy of governance by lottery provides the glue to hold 
the two parts of Labour’s strategy together. 

Moreover, there is no convincing argument to be made that the targets 
of the strategy — the units of devolved governance — will withdraw or rebel 
and so make the strategy no longer viable. There is some research evidence 
of public managers and local politicians expressing initiative fatigue and a 
sense that the change processes demanded by the government are both 
overwhelming and chaotic (Perri 6 et al. 2002) yet, notwithstanding that, 
there appears to be no shortage of volunteers for the next scheme or pro- 
gramme. The units of devolved governance are ‘hooked gamblers’. 

Neither the egalitarian or hierarchist position is likely to be able to pro- 
duce an overwhelming set of arguments that would in turn justify the tri- 
umph of their position. The former would prefer a second term that deliv- 
ered on the full constitutional vision of devolved government reform that, 
for example, is propagated by the lobby group Charter 88. They would like 
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to see elected regional government for England, more powers and financial 
autonomy for local government, elections by proportional representation 
(PR), and so on, in order to cement the new pluralist politics that they 
favour. The hierarchist position on the other hand is urging that all political 
reforms are put on the back burner so that the government can take on the 
serious task of improving the economy and public services. It points to the 
success of top-down schemes such as the national literacy strategy in 
schools and argues that similar schemes could drive change in other ser- 
vices. 

Yet egalitarians struggle to produce convincing institutional reforms that 
can capture the interest, let alone the support, of public opinion. Those that 
advocate the hierarchist position find it difficult to deny that top-down 
reform is a limited-use tool. It may work in some circumstances but it can- 
not work in all. 

Indeed, such a failure to achieve closure or completeness by any one of 
the organizational biases is precisely what grid-group cultural theory 
would suggest (Perri 6 1999; Thompson et al. 1990). Each of the biases lives 
in an uncomfortable relationship with the others. Grıd-group cultural 
theory would predict the space for a management of the tensions between 
the tropes and the argument of this paper is that a strategy of governance 
by lottery has performed precisely that function. 

New Labour’s approach to devolved governance provides insights into 
its wider character (Stoker 2000a). At the top of New Labour there is a 
widespread but not universal culture of paranoia that sees enemies all 
round: a hostile media, fickle public support, old-style trade unionism, 
change-adverse public sector workers, unreconstructed Labour councillors 
and an only partially on-side parliamentary party. Add in a suspicious busi- 
ness community, a changing global economy and the wider impact of glo- 
balisation, and together they confirm a sense for New Labour that it is 
working in a hostile climate. The leadership of New Labour has reacted to 
their perceived position by adopting strategies of hierarchical control and 
egalitarian partnership. Their attempts to manage the media, the party and 
public services reflect the former strategy. Their attempts to reach out to 
the media, the party and public services workers reflect the latter strategy. 
That both strategies are tried and directed at the same groups reflects New 
Labour's deep fatalistic streak and uncertainty about which strategy will 
work. Into the breach steps the lottery strategy that finds its most advanced 
expression in application to issues of devolved governance but under New 
Labour may also be found in other policy areas. 

In assessing the strengths and weaknesses of governance by lottery as a 
reform strategy there are of course broader issues at stake than its function 
in managing tensions either in New Labour’s reform approach or its 
capacity to sustain itself in the face of challenge. The question is, of course, 
will it work and deliver the vision of a more enabling state? There is a need 
for much caution in responding to that question, in that institutional 
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reforms take a long time to make a difference so that evaluation is a long- 
term rather than short-term maiter. 

For the present, this article can conclude that a strategy of governance 
as lottery is not inappropriate in circumstances where there is considerable 
uncertainty about what are the most effective reforms and what will work. 
Indeed, some academics have advocated a reform strategy with respect to 
governance that appears to advocate a mix and matching of various tech- 
niques, underwritten by a reflexive and learning capacity (Rhodes 1997b; 
Jessop 2000; Stoker 2000c). In short, the strategy of governance as lottery 
may well be viable, even desirable, but it will work at its best where the 
system develops an extensive capacity to learn about what works and a 
capacity to spread best practice. Without in the end a selection process that 
complements random experiments and the rule of chance, then the strategy 
will give the impression of action but perhaps make little progress. New 
Labour needs to consider how to create the equivalent of the biological 
process of evolution: an information processing system in which ‘chance 
in the guise of mutations and law in the guise of selection form just the 
right combination of randomness and order’ (Davies 1998, p. 100). 
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PUBLIC SERVICE RESPONSIVENESS TO 
USERS’ DEMANDS AND NEEDS: THEORY, 
PRACTICE AND PRIMARY HEALTHCARE IN 
ENGLAND 
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Analyses and policy statements about publicly funded services frequently dis- 
tinguish ‘demands’ from ‘needs’. The distinction has been challenged, calling into 
question the coherence of formulating welfare policy and evaluating public services 
in terms of needs. This paper explicates the conceptual distinction between 
demands and needs in terms of derived demand and information asymmetry. 
‘Needs’ can be defined as ‘rational demands’, where ‘rational’ means ‘consistent 
and evidence-based’, and ‘demands’ as ‘desires’ rather than ‘effective (i.e. economic) 
demand’. On that basis, practical demand management in needs-based public ser- 
vices would require: 


1. Knowledge of users’ demands for services; 

2. Content analyses of users’ demands to identify any misinformed demands; 

3. Conversion of any misinformed demands into evidence-based specifications of 
needs; 

4. Formulating coherent, evidence-based demands on behalf of users who cannot 
to do so themselves. 


A study of English NHS Primary Care Groups explores the problems which auth- 
orities responsible for publicly funded services face in undertaking these activities. 
Demand management receives low priority in terms of the incentives and intellec- 
tual resources applied to ıt. Needs assessment has higher priority but 1s regarded 
as a branch of evidence-based professional practice, controlled by professionals 
rather than responsive to users. This separation tends to defeat the purposes of 
needs-based public services. 


DEMAND MANAGEMENT AND NEEDS 


When voters or the users of public services demand more extensive public 
services than governments wish to or can finance, policy-makers and public 
service managers face a problem of ‘demand management’. It consists of 
trying to influence users so that the volume and profile of services which 
users demand converges with what policy-makers and managers are able 
and willing to finance. Policy makers, managers and professionals often 
use the term ‘needs’ to distinguish what they, as opposed to users, regard as 
acceptable levels of service provision. In making needs assessments, public 
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bodies encounter the technical difficulties of measuring service outcomes, 
obtaining the data required, distinguishing service impacts from those of 
other confounding factors which also bear upon users’ needs, and the other 
technical difficulties of evidence-basing. Concretely operationalized defi- 
nitions of ‘need’ are lacking. Evidence can conflict, or suggest different 
short-term and long-term interventions. In some areas (for example, mental 
healthcare) evidence is sparse, in others unmanageably vast. Political diffi- 
culties arise too (Percy-Smith 1996). It is often argued that policy makers, 
public managers and professions use the language of needs to privilege 
their own normative and technical judgements over users’ demands about 
what services should or should not be publicly financed (cf. Ellis 1999). In 
healthcare, for example, the distinction between demands and needs has 
been used to legitimize practitioners’ clinical autonomy, evidence-based 
medicine and rationing. In separate but related debates, claims about needs 
are used to support public financing and provision of services against pro- 
posals that services be funded and supplied through markets. Combining 
both uses of the concept of need, one influential statement of international 
health policy asserts: ‘The focus of the health care system should be on 
primary health care — meeting the basic health needs of each community’ 
(World Health Organisation 1985, p. 5: original emphasis). Similar claims 
appear in the ethical codes of many professions, in policy statements about 
many public services (Percy-Smith 1996), and in many countries. 

Consequently, many writers reject the needs-demand distinction. ‘New 
right’ writers argue that using the criterion of meeting ‘needs’ to decide 
between market and non-market systems begs the question because the 
very concept of ‘need’ contains a presumption against markets (McInnes 
1978; Flew 1981). Some economists (for example, Culyer 1976) argue that 
the concept of ‘demand’ does all the theoretical work that the idea of ‘needs’ 
can, and applies established economic theory to public services. These crit- 
ics advocate replacing the concept of ‘need’ with that of ‘demand’, challeng- 
ing a fundamental precept of social policy of governments who formulate 
welfare policy and evaluate public services in terms of needs. 

Conceptual confusions about the terms ‘need’ and ‘demand’ compound 
the political and technical problems faced by public authorities responsible 
for identifying and assessing users’ needs (Percy-Smith 1996). Despite wide 
academic debate since the 1970s, the term ‘demand’ remains ambiguous 
and ‘need’ opaque. Both terms are subject to disagreements over whether: 


1. To define ‘demand’ as ‘desire for a good or service, accompanied by 
the means to pay for it’, as most economists do (for example, Mooney 
1986) or as ‘the expressed desire for a specific policy outcome’, as pol- 
icy analysts often do. In public management, ‘demand’ usually means 
‘users’ desires for (public) services and goods, whether free or pur- 
chased’. Thus the economic concept of ‘demand’ cannot be applied to 
interfaces between consumers and public services supplied free at the 
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point of use, but the managerial and policy concepts can. The econ- 
omic version only applies to the interfaces between service providers 
and the public bodies which buy their services on users’ behalf; 

2. ‘Need’ refers to the services which consumers want to receive, to the 
services which providers wish to supply, to those which professionals 
judge to be of value, or those which policy-makers wish to guarantee 
(Richard 1994); 

3. The term ‘need’ is a synonym for ‘desires’ or ‘preferences’, or an ethi- 
cal concept (connected with, say, ‘equity’ (Robinson and Elkan 1996)), 
or whether it connotes something different again such as the user’s 
capacity to benefit from services (Stevens and Raftery 1994). 


Thus a request for social housing would be conceptualized as ‘need’ (or 
‘demand-side need’) by some economists but ‘demand’ by most social pol- 
icy analysts. 

This paper argues that the conceptual distinction between needs and 
demands is tenable and important, and elucidates a relatively straight- 
forward basis for it. Besides its importance for theory, the distinction has 
the directly practical implication of indicating when public services should 
try to meet users’ demands, and when other forms of demand management 
are required to realign these demands with users’ needs. Recent studies of 
primary healthcare in the English NHS are used to explore what hinders 
managers in one public service in doing so. However, the results of the 
analysis and the conceptualization it rests upon are relevant to public man- 
agement and services wherever policy-makers wish both to provide ser- 
vices on the basis of need and to manage the demand for them. Accusations 
of failing to do so have been made against public services generally (for 
example, Williamson 1985; Niskanen 1994). This paper therefore considers: 


1. What theoretical distinction can be sustained between the concepts of 
user demands and user needs, and on what assumptions? 

2. On that basis, what are the practical implications for managing the 
tensions between users’ demands and users’ needs in needs-based 
public services? 

3. On the evidence of English primary healthcare, what practical diffi- 
culties do public service managers face in managing these tensions? 


METHOD 


To answer the first, theoretical, question requires an explication of the con- 
cept of ‘demand’, that of ‘need’ and of the relationships between them. The 
explication starts from a definition of ‘demand’, makes additional assump- 
tions about the nature of consumers’ demand for public services, and thence 
deduces a definition of the concept of ‘need’. It characterizes needs as a 
specific type of demand, enabling translations between claims about 
demands and claims about needs. In that respect the analysis is methodol- 
ogically similar to that of Culyer and like-minded economists and of Brad- 
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shaw (1972), but starts from a different conception of ‘demand’. Because 
the economic conception of ‘demand’ is inapplicable to the interface 
between free public services and their users, it starts instead by defining 
‘demand’ as ‘users’ desires for public services, whether purchased by the 
user or free at the point of use’. It also differs by assuming that the content 
of consumers’ (and professionals’, and policy-makers’) demand is open to 
critical analysis in the ways explained below, whereas most economists take 
users’ demands simply as data beyond criticism (Godelier 1972). Otherwise 
the following analysis only makes assumptions which critics of the needs- 
demand distinction also make. 

Many governments have a policy of providing certain services (mainly 
‘welfare’ services such as education and ‘social’ housing) on the basis of 
users’ needs, publicly funding the services as necessary. Public bodies 
responsible for needs-based services incur the task of identifying and 
assessing users’ needs, and relating them to lay demands. However, users’ 
demands often express experiential not formalized knowledge. They some- 
times appear arbitrary or irrational to professionals and managers. If one 
can define where users’ demands and needs coincide and where they do 
not, it becomes possible to deduce which demands needs-based public ser- 
vices should try to meet and which demands they should manage in other 
ways, for instance, by demarketing or rationing, and what managerial 
activities and resources are required for doing so. This answers the second, 
practical, question. 

These practical implications operationalize the theoretical explication in 
a way that is concrete enough to structure empirical analyses of demand 
management in public services. The analysis below uses survey and case 
study data about English NHS Primary Care Groups (PCGs) during 1997- 
99. The exploratory case studies examined four PCGs during their forma- 
tion in 1997-98, selecting sites with maximum organizational variety. Data 
came from 64 semi-structured interviews with managers, GPs and nurses, 
observation of meetings and scrutiny of managerial documents. The 
National Tracker Survey is a stratified random sample of 72 (15 per cent) 
of English PCGs. The data used below were collected late in 1999 by a 
combination of postal questionnaire and structured face-to-face interviews 
with 11 informants in each site, including at least one of each category of 
PCG Board member (see below). All sites in the sample responded. 
Response rates for the particular datasets analysed below ranged from 57 
per cent to 100 per cent. Although its main purpose was to describe PCGs 
structures, resources and priorities, the survey included questions about 
different actors’ influence and voice in PCG decisions, and how PCGs 
respond to patients’ demands and try to assess patients’ needs. 

On the theoretical side, many arguments underpinning the analysis (for 
example, about the relationships between information, knowledge and 
motivation) can only be stated as assumptions here. Fuller arguments are 
contained in the references cited, such as a discussion of whether the pro- 
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posed analysis successfully captures the distinct nuances of normative 
meaning attaching to each of the words ‘demand’ and ‘need’ (Sheaff 1996). 
The empirical analysis involves the usual compromises between depth and 
representativeness of data. One can be confident of the representativeness 
of Tracker Survey data, but its broad range of questions leaves many ques- 
tions open, such as precisely what PCGs were ‘informing’ local people 
about. Although the case studies answer such questions more fully, one 
has to be more cautious in generalizing from them. Nevertheless, the use 
of different data sources allows some cross-checking of findings and a com- 
parison between PCG management practice and the model drawn from the 
conceptual analysis. 


THEORY: DERIVED DEMANDS, INFORMATION ASYMMETRY 
AND NEEDS 


As explained above, the conceptual analysis starts by defining ‘demand’ as 
‘users’ desires for public services’. Two main assumptions relate demand 
in this sense to needs. One is that many demands for goods and services 
are derived demands (Lancaster 1966), not sui generis demands. The other 
is that there are information asymmetries between providers and con- 
sumers of public services. Healthcare displays these characteristics parti- 
cularly clearly. It is seldom intrinsically pleasant to receive; indeed, a dis- 
tress good that most people avoid consuming if they can, tolerated only as 
a lesser evil than disease. A person’s demand for healthcare therefore 
reduces to a demand to be (or stay) healthy; and a demand for the means 
to be made (or stay) healthy. A demand for the means to be healthy derives 
from and is conditional upon a desire for health. This contrast between 
health, which consumers demand and enjoy, and their demand for treat- 
ment, which they do not enjoy, highlights the distinction between derived 
demands and the further purposes they serve. Nevertheless, the distinction 
holds irrespective of whether the service demanded is a distress good or 
not (for example, one usually travels in order to reach a particular desti- 
nation, even if the journey is incidentally pleasant). Derived demand for 
healthcare is conditional in two ways. One is motivational. A person would 
cease to demand healthcare if for some reason they stopped wanting to be 
healthy. In the matter of what they desire and why, information asymmetry 
favours the patient's experiential lay knowledge over the professional’s 
knowledge. Secondly, though, the patient’s demand for healthcare is con- 
ditional upon their belief that the services they seek will make (or keep) 
them healthy. That belief is empirical and therefore corrigible by the find- 
ings of evidence-based medicine (or the analogous technical knowledge for 
other services). 

This dependency on empirical beliefs causes an opposite form of infor- 
mation asymmetry between providers and consumers in many public ser- 
vices, especially healthcare (Arrow 1963). Healthcare providers and pro- 
fessionals know more than most patients do about what diagnoses the 
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patient’s signs and symptoms indicate, what treatments are available, their 
outcomes, side-effects and risks, and how to execute or obtain them. In 
short, they know more than the patient does about what services would 
satisfy that patient’s demand to be healthy. Given the patient's prior, under- 
lying desire to be healthy, their demand for health services is an instance 
of means-ends (‘instrumental’) rationality. It is instrumentally rational 
when they demand treatments that really will make them healthy, instru- 
mentally irrational when they demand ineffective or iatrogenic treatment, 
that is treatment whose side-effects outweigh any health gain. What differ- 
entiates rational from irrational derived demands is the validity of the 
empirical beliefs which the derived demand assumes. Similarly, we can 
distinguish consistent from inconsistent sets of demands (for example, 
when somebody wants to avoid lung cancer but to continue to smoke). 

Derived demand therefore implies the possibility of information asym- 
metry — and that users’ derived demands may be instrumentally either 
rational or irrational. In debates about public services, the contrast between 
‘needs’ and ‘demands’ is often used to express this distinction between 
well-informed and ill-informed demands. These considerations suggest 
defining ‘needs’ as ‘rational demands’. The services which a user needs are 
those which they would demand if their demands were well informed and 
consistent, although their actual, expressed demands may be either well- 
informed or not, consistent or not. One way in which a professional acts as 
the consumer’s agent is by supplying the missing information about what 
services exist (cf. Calsyn and Winter 1999), and which ones could achieve 
the consumer’s ends. A person’s needs, then, include all their demands 
which withstand critical factual and logical scrutiny, and exclude those 
which do not. Conversely, a person can have needs which they do not 
express as demands (Bradshaw 1972). Better-informed patients might 
demand more healthcare than they actually do, and have needs (for 
example, for a cure for AIDS) which existing techniques or resources can- 
not meet. 

These chains of derivation must end somewhere, in other demands which 
serve no further purpose for the person who has them, such as the desire 
to be free of pain. These non-derived demands — but only these — really 
are beyond critical appraisal. Being neither rational nor irrational but non- 
rational, they could equally well be called ‘fundamental needs’ as ‘funda- 
mental demands’. The sciences of human motivation — psychology, neurol- 
ogy, genetics — investigate what they are (cf. Midgley 1980; Churchland 
1989). All that this paper assumes, however, is that users’ demands for 
public services are mainly derived demands. 

Reasons for accepting this particular definition of needs can only be men- 
tioned here, rather than elaborated upon. The definition gives clear empiri- 
cal criteria for attributing needs to users: evidence of a desire for such bene- 
fits as health plus evidence about means to satisfy that desire (Sheaff 1996). 
However, the terms ‘rational’, ‘well-informed’ and ‘consistent’ also have 
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normative overtones. By explicating ‘needs’ as ‘rational demands’, the fore- 
going analysis maintains the distinction between the descriptive term 
‘demand’ and the more critical, normative term ‘need’, a distinction which 
policy-makers, professionals, managers and users make in everyday speech. 
The foregoing analysis explains that critical, normative force in epistemic 
rather than ethical terms. What differentiates needs from (other) derived 
demands is that needs reflect better-informed and more consistent empiri- 
cal, not ethical, beliefs about the effects of particular services. A strong rea- 
son to adopt the foregoing analysis is that it implies one can use the term 
‘needs’ without making any value judgement beyond privileging consistent 
and empirically well-grounded beliefs above inconsistent and false beliefs. 
It contrasts with claims that the concept of ‘needs’ invokes a whole support- 
ing ethical theory (Daniels 1985; Doyal and Gough 1991; Ramsay 1992). 
Many economists repudiate such foundations in the name of the 
(ostensible) ‘value-freedom’ of economics as a discipline. Many non- 
economists (for example, Nozick 1974) counterpose rival ethical values. The 
foregoing definition side-steps these objections entirely, resting only on 
assumptions which are far harder to challenge, namely: 


1. Demand for many goods, including most public services, is a 
derived demand; 

2. The derivation of such demand depends, inter alia, upon the con- 
sumer’s empirical beliefs about the effects of using the service; 

3. These empirical beliefs are corrigible on grounds of evidential basis 
and logical consistency; 

4, Consumers sometimes hold incomplete, outdated, false or inconsistent 
beliefs about means-end relationships, but so do policy-makers, man- 
agers and professionals. 


All this explains why it is plausible but superficial to equate needs with 
professional opinion professional (‘demand’). Professionals are usually 
assumed to be better informed than consumers are about what types of 
service will produce the outcomes which consumers want. Yet the fore- 
going explication also implies that professional opinions about users’ needs 
are also fallible and answerable to evidence and logic through the activity 
of evidence-basing. 

Evidence-basing assumes that the most effective technique for achieving 
a given clinical objective (or the equivalent in other services) is revealed by 
evaluating relevant research results against a ‘hierarchy of evidence’ (cf. 
Miles and Lugon 1996). Needs assessments on that basis have been critic- 
ized for privileging managerial over professional knowledge (Ellis 1999), 
and both over experiential lay knowledge, serving a political role of perpet- 
uating managerial and professional power. Professionals and managers 
who undertake evidence-basing tend to apply their own criteria of what 
constitutes a satisfactory outcome of services (Stanley 1999). But that 
approach devalues experiential lay knowledge, and judges effectiveness in 
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terms of managerial and professional demands and needs, which are not 
necessarily the same as users’ demands and needs (Walshe 1998). 

The foregoing conceptualization also differentiates users’ from pro- 
fessionals’ needs. Hierarchies of evidence assess only the strength of evi- 
dence, not its relevance to users’ demands and needs. Evidence-basing only 
serves the purposes of needs-based public services insofar as the criteria 
of effectiveness are defined in terms of meeting the users’ needs (rational 
demands), and not otherwise. Whether experiential or formalized, lay 
knowledge is directly relevant to defining effectiveness in such terms. The 
foregoing conceptualization also presumes that user demands, whether 
based on experiential or formal knowledge, are rational unless proved 
otherwise. It places the onus of proving otherwise on the manager or pro- 
fessional. Such a proof can sometimes be made, but it is made by appeal 
to evidence and logic, not to managerial or professional authority. 

While it does not reduce needs to demands, the foregoing analysis 
implies that needs are not conceptually separable from demands either. A 
policy of supplying public services on the basis of users’ needs implies a 
policy of making public services responsive to users’ demands whenever 
their demands are neither misinformed nor inconsistent. 


PRACTICE: MANAGEMENT IMPLICATIONS 


So far the argument has been a purely analytical one, having normative 
force only if one also accepts the policy premise that a particular service 
should be needs-based, not supplied on demand or payment. If so, a corre- 
sponding method of demand management becomes applicable, comprising 
four sequential actions: discovering users’ demands; content analysis; con- 
version; and making proxy demands on behalf of voiceless users. Anticipat- 
ing the empirical analysis, these steps are illustrated and operationalized 
from the case of healthcare. All four are evidence-based but each employs 
different evidence. 

First among these steps is discovering what users demand. The contrast 
between needs and demands implies that demand management in needs- 
based public services requires managers to discover not only what services 
the users are demanding (the derived demand) but also what specific bene- 
fits users expect to receive from the service (the underlying demand). Such 
evidence can be assembled through consumer research, by involving users 
in management and policy-making, or by imputing demand to users on 
the basis of service utilization patterns. One would ascertain whether public 
service managers take this first step by investigating what measures they 
take to discover users’ demands, what information about users’ demands 
they actually gather, and whether they use it in service planning and 
decision-making. 

A content analysis of users’ demands follows. It compares users’ 
demands for services with what is known about the effectiveness of differ- 
ent forms of service. Its purpose is to identify any factually misinformed 
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demands (for example, for antibiotic treatment for flu) or inconsistent 
demands. This comparison requires both technical (epidemiological, clini- 
cal, educational, and so on) knowledge, and that users’ demands and tech- 
nical knowledge receive approximately equal attention and weight in ser- 
vice planning and decision-making. A special case of misinformed demand 
is where people underutilize (say) healthcare (given the incidence and 
prevalence of disease amongst this population). Besides those who judge 
that the trouble of using healthcare is greater than the benefit, some people 
mistakenly think they are healthier than they are, others that their illness 
is untreatable (Rogers et al. 1999). These ‘icebergs’ of under-demand com- 
pared with need can be identified by comparing an epidemiological profile 
of a given population (or its equivalent for other services) with their pat- 
terns of service utilization. The content analysis is therefore required not 
only in the services about which users are most vociferous but also — to 
expose any ‘icebergs’ — in services for users with the greatest health (or 
housing, educational, and so on) deficits. To ascertain how far managers 
made this content analysis one would first examine whether management 
information systems actually supply the two necessary sets of evidence 
about users’ demands (see above) and about effective forms of service. One 
would then investigate whether managers actually compare the two sets of 
evidence during planning and decision-making, give them equal weight, 
and focus on the services most important to users. 

Such comparison grounds the third step: conversion of demands into 
specifications of needs. The foregoing conceptualization implies that con- 
version takes as given the users’ underlying demands for health, housing, 
and so on, from which their demands for services derive. Only derived 
demands are converted, and then only the ill-informed or inconsistent ones. 
Conversion consists of substituting better-informed (more strongly 
evidence-based) and consistent specifications of what forms of service will 
meet the users’ underlying demands, drawing (in healthcare) upon expert 
knowledge about which service models and clinical practices are most effec- 
tive. The resulting needs assessment corrects any erroneous empirical 
beliefs which patients may hold about such matters, but otherwise incor- 
porates users’ demands as expressions of need. This process defines what 
demand management is necessary. Depending on circumstances, the practi- 
cal implication might be to demarket the unnecessary use of services (for 
example, by advertising the fact that a GP can add little to the process of 
self-recovery for an otherwise healthy person who catches flu) or to divert 
demand (for example, from ambulances to clinics for minor injuries). Where 
‘icebergs’ of needs exist, the practical implication would be to stimulate 
greater demand for services. To assess whether public services managers 
were taking this third step one would examine how far they used technical 
knowledge about medical effectiveness (or the equivalent in other services) 
as raw material for publicity intended to inform users what services to use, 
how, and what benefits to expect. 
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Conversely, the fourth step is to make coherent, well-informed proxy 
demands on behalf of people who cannot do so themselves (for example, 
the very young or people with severe mental health problems). In 
healthcare, a population health profile can be used to indicate the size, 
location and character of groups whose condition (age, disabilities, and so 
on) prevents them from articulating their demands. One role of those who 
manage or purchase publicly-funded services, then, is as an ‘artificial voice’ 
for these otherwise ‘voiceless’ groups (cp. Hirschmann 1970), eliciting proxy 
demands from, say, users’ organizations, pressure groups or, at an individ- 
ual level, informal and professional carers. These proxies would have to 
anticipate, so far as another person can, what demands the voiceless users 
would make if they were motivated or able to do so. The proxy demands 
would be liable to content-analysis and conversion as described above. 
Since they have a high level of uncertainty, taking proxy opinions is a poor 
substitute for users expressing their own demands. One would assess how 
far public services were taking this fourth step by examining who they 
consulted as proxies for otherwise voiceless users and what influence these 
consultations actually had on managers’ decisions and plans. 

In practice, however, service requirements often compromise the percep- 
tion of needs (Richard 1994). Managers or professionals sometimes reinter- 
pret users’ needs in self-serving ways (Ellis 1999; Jones 1999) or to fit exist- 
ing services (Browne 1996; Lewis and Glennerster 1996), and use evidence- 
basing as a way of exercising power within public services (Jones 1999). 
This brings us to the practical obstacles which public authorities face in 
assessing needs and managing demands. 


MANAGING DEMANDS AND NEEDS IN PRIMARY HEALTHCARE IN 
ENGLAND 


Health policy in the UK states that ‘The NHS will provide a universal ser- 
vice for all based on clinical need, not ability to pay’ (Department of Health 
2000, p. 3). Among other purposes, Primary Care Groups (PCGs) were 
established to strengthen communication with local people and public 
involvement in NHS primary care, to match NHS resources and users’ 
needs, and to ensure patients are treated according to need (Department 
of Health 1997). Later policy documents state that PCGs should have stra- 
tegic plans for the following: (1) involving and communicating with 
patients and the public; (2) be able to demonstrate how they have done 
this and (3) provide feedback on the outcome; and (4) provide sufficient 
support to the lay members of NHS bodies for these purposes (Department 
of Health 1999). A review of how far PCGs have done these things is there- 
fore one way to explore the practical impediments, in one public service, 
to the four tasks outlined above. 

Activities to discover users’ demands were limited at both PCG and gen- 
eral practice levels. In principle, PCGs have at least four means of dis- 
covering users’ demands: consumer research (including focus groups, 
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patient forums and surveys); every PCG Board has at least one lay represen- 
tative; service utilization data; and published secondary data. A substantial 
minority of PCGs have used some form of consumer research, but PCGs 
mostly preferred consultation to user surveys (table 1). 

The Community Health Council’s (CHCs’) role is to represent users’ 
demands to other NHS bodies, but CHCs are now being replaced by bodies 
which have a wider remit. One PCG organized a meeting of community 
groups to find out how they would like to be consulted, and planned two 
smaller, targeted meetings in disadvantaged areas. In all, 51 per cent of 
PCGs planned to measure public access to services, something which would 
provide stronger behaviourial evidence about users’ demands for services. 
PCGs’ main secondary data source was a large national patient survey dur- 
ing 1998 (Airey and Erens 1999). Partly formulated though two focus group 
discussions with patients, it covered GP surgeries, out-of-hours care, hospi- 
tal referrals, and use of other health services. The data can be disaggregated 
down to Health Authority level (mean population c. 500 000) but not PCG 
(mean population c. 100000) or provider level. It remains to be seen 
whether this nevertheless invaluable survey will be repeated. Otherwise, 
PCGs rely heavily on a ‘Common Data Core’ and data on GPs’ contractual 
payments; neither contains much information about user demands. Yet 65 
(90 per cent) of the PCGs surveyed had identified icebergs of under- 
demand and responded by trying to equalize access to services, for 
instance, by expanding services for under-served patient groups such as 
homeless people, ethnic minorities, students and refugees. They apparently 
identified these ‘icebergs’ partly through informal local knowledge, partly 
from service utilization data. 

PCG Boards have at least one lay member who acts as the channel for 
feeding user views into service planning and decision-making unless other 
Board members also choose to do so. Although only 1 lay respondent (1.7 
per cent of the total) said the lay member’s role was undefined, table 2 
shows that PCG Board lay members saw their role somewhat ambiguously. 

Eighteen respondents took the opportunity to say what ‘other roles’ they 
had. Each answered differently. However, 8 respondents did refer to ensur- 
ing that rest of the PCG Board took notice of public or users’ views, for 


TABLE 1 Primary Care Group methods for discovering users’ demands 


N % 
Consulted CHC 46 82 
Consulted organized patient groups 33 47 
Public meetings 29 36 
Consulted local government 18 32 
Focus groups 17 30 
Patient questionnaires and comment forms 10 18 


Note Rounded percentages N = 56, 1.e. 78 per cent of sample 
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TABLE 2 PCG Board lay members’ view of their role 


Yes % No % 
Representing views of local people? 39 66 6 10 
Keeping local people informed? 30 60 10 17 
Representing particular groups? 12 24 31 52 


Note: Rounded percentages N = 59, 1e 82 per cent of sample 


example, by ‘Attempting to represent the public's interest as far as I can’. 
Another 6, however, stated that they saw themselves as individual users 
acting in a personal capacity, expressly not as representatives of any wider 
group. Although somewhat inconsistently expressed, the general tenor of 
the following comment is clear: 


I feel I was appointed as a Lay Member not a representative. I represent 
the views of the community (i.e. the person in the street) but cannot act 
as an advocate or representative. 


As the Consumers’ Association (1998) points out, patient representative 
bodies or their active members are already sensitized to health issues and 
campaigns. Their reactions are not necessarily the same as those of the pub- 
lic at large. 

At general practice level the overall picture is one of isolated experiments 
in consulting patient groups and panels, mostly predating PCGs (Audit 
Commission 1996): one Suffolk practice set up a patient consultation group 
on waiting times and clinical protocols (New and Le Grand 1996); in Newc- 
astle, a researcher interviewed over 50 community groups (Freake et al. 
1997); and so on. A few general practices are contractually required to con- 
sult users — for instance, by involving users and voluntary organizations 
in service reviews — but these sites make up a tiny minority. At general 
practice level, some information systems (for example, the EMIS and PILS 
systems) exist; these, in theory, could assemble data on users’ demands. As 
yet, however, the data collected are extremely patchy and general practices 
which do collect them are not required to inform the PCG about any find- 
ings. In these circumstances, then, PCGs have very limited information 
about users’ demands in respect both of service provision and what benefits 
users seek from healthcare. 

By contrast, PCGs have been more active in collecting evidence-based 
knowledge about which healthcare techniques are effective. All those sur- 
veyed had done so to some extent, partly by contributing to a Health 
Improvement Programme for their district and partly through clinical 
governance activity (i.e. managing the clinical quality of services). Clinical 
governance initially tended to focus on establishing an organizational 
framework for future work as well as conducting baseline surveys of cur- 
rent clinical practice. It relied mainly on medical audit, postgraduate pro- 
fessional education and the development of local clinical standards 
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(Campbell and Roland 2000). In descending order of frequency, PCGs 
tended to focus on cardiac heart disease and stroke, mental health, older 
people, cancers and accidents. These foci reflect national policy-makers’ 
judgements about where the greatest health deficits lie. A similar imbalance 
occurs with regard to experiential knowledge. One or sometimes two lay 
representatives contrast with the majority of the Board (and nearly always 
the chair) being GPs. 

The impediment to carrying out the content analysis outlined above is 
not only that PCGs lack roughly half the necessary information (see above). 
PCGs also give users’ demands and technical knowledge unequal attention 
and weight in service planning and decision-making. Using a scale from 1 
(‘Not at all represented’) to 5 (‘Very well represented’), table 3 shows that 
respondents consistently rated the lay members’ influence on PCG Board 
decisions below the mid-point of the scale. (Clinical governance leads and 
Chairs were almost always GPs and prescribing advisers nearly always 
NHS pharmacists.) 

Using the same scoring system, table 4 shows how all the respondents 
(taken together) rated the extent to which PCG Board decisions reflect 
different actors’ interests and views. 

While most PCGs in the survey consulted their CHCs, only 30 per cent 
of respondents thought the CHC was well represented at the PCG Board. 
Clinical governance, particularly, illustrates the imbalance of information 
and influence. During 1999, most PCGs appear to have consulted local GPs 
and practice nurses (79 per cent and 68 per cent of responding PCGs 
respectively) about what clinical governance priorities to pursue, but on 
the same issue only a minority consulted their CHC, user or patient groups 
and the general public (26 per cent, 17 per cent and 9 per cent), respectively. 

Consequently, the obstacle to converting ill-informed user demands into 
needs was not so much that PCGs lacked technical knowledge about what 
healthcare is effective as the fact that they lacked information, formal or 
experiential, about service users’ demands. That restricted PCGs’ capacity, 
even if they wanted to, to inform users about what services to use, how, 


TABLE 3 How far PCG decisions reflected lay members’ interests and views 





Respondents Mean Score for representation N 
of lay members’ interests and 
views 
Chief officer 271 72 
Clinical governance lead 278 49 
GPs* 275 85* 
Nurses* 276 100* 
Lay member 271 52 
Social services representative 2.52 52 
Prescribing adviser 2.7 46 


*Two Board member GPs and two Board member nurses were asked ın each site 
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TABLE 4 Whose interests and views PCG Board decisions reflect 


Category of PCG board member Mean representation score Number of respondents 


attributed to actor evaluating 
Chairs 4.31 530 
Chief officers 4.26 527 
GPs 4.23 432 
Health authority 3 80 433 
Nurses 3.49 431 
Social services 3.38 433 
CHC 3.00 430 
NHS managers* 2.91 207* 
Patients and carers 244 432 
General public 2.34 407 
Other primary health professions 2.41 424 
Other LA bodies 2.35 375 
Voluntary orgamzations 2.27 431 


“Only GPs, Chairs (usually GPs) and lay members were asked to rate NHS managers’ rep- 
resentation 


and for what benefit. Many lay representatives saw their role as informing 
users (see table 2, above), but most PCGs nevertheless used consultation 
meetings as the main channel for that purpose. It was striking to note how 
limited demand management activities in fact were. 

Health policy in England allows, but does not expressly mandate, PCGs 
to formulate proxy demands on behalf of otherwise voiceless users. Most 
PCGs consulted their local CHC (table 1, above), but just under half con- 
sulted patient groups of any kind and only a minority of lay representatives 
claimed to represent one (table 2, above), although there are many such 
groups in England, covering many different conditions (Wood 2001). None 
of the 18 lay respondents (25 per cent of the sample) who claimed to rep- 
resent a particular group gave the same answer when asked which groups 
these were. They mentioned people who weren't affiliated to a GP represen- 
tative on the PCG Board or who weren’t registered with a GP (for example, 
homeless people); ‘marginalized and historically excluded groups’; ‘dis- 
advantaged groups and groups that find difficulty in accessing health ser- 
vices’; ‘the vulnerable people of the PCG, e.g. those in the Health Action 
Zone’; and (unspecified) ‘special interest groups’. However, some refer- 
ences recurred: to carers in 5 responses, disabled people in 2, people with 
mental health problems in 3 cases and, more broadly, groups of socially 
marginalized people with poor healthcare access (6 responses). These 
groups include some whose demands are hard to discover through consul- 
tation, consumer research and utilization data, but omit many more. 
Because a PCG typically only has one lay member on its Board, many voice- 
less users are bound to be under-represented. 

Lay members appear to have little influence on PCG decisions. PCG 
Board respondents were invited to rank different members’ influence 
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TABLE 5 Assessments of the lay members’ influence 








Respondents Mean Score for lay N 
member influence 
Chair 309 72 
Chief officer 2.70 72 
Clinical governance lead 277 52 
GPs 2.74 89* 
Lay member 274 57 
Nurse 2.76 106* 
Prescribing adviser 264 50 
Social services representative 250 56 





*Two Board member GPs and two Board member nurses were asked in each site 


(tables 5 and 6) in PCG decisions. Using a scale of 1 (no influence at all) 
to 5 (strong influence), table 5 shows that lay member respondents ranked 
their own influence below the mid-point of the scale, and that except for 
PCG chairs the other respondents endorsed this assessment. Table 6 uses 
the same scale to show the mean influence scores all the respondents (taken 
together) attributed to each category of PCG Board member. Proxy 
demands on behalf of otherwise voiceless users thus have limited opport- 
unity to reach PCG Boards, and only limited influence when they do. 


CONCLUSION 


The concepts of ‘derived demand’ and ‘information asymmetry’ link those 
of ‘need’ and ‘demand’. ‘Needs’ can be defined as ‘rational demands’, 
where ‘rational’ means ‘consistent and evidence-based’ and ‘demands’ 
means ‘desires’ rather than ‘effective (economic) demand’. This definition 
avoids the dependence on ethical assumptions that weakens earlier defi- 
nitions. It assumes only that users’ derived demands for public services 
depend, inter alia, upon their empirical beliefs about the effects of consum- 
ing those services, and that these empirical beliefs are corrigible in terms 
of evidence-base and logical consistency. Users sometimes hold incomplete, 


TABLE 6 Influence attributed to each category of PCG Board member 








Category of PCG board member Mean influence score Number of respondents 
attributed to category evaluating 

Chairs 4.31 530 

Chief officers 426 527 

GPs 3.71 521 

Nurses 299 527 

Others* 2.94 199* 

Social services representatives 293 520 

HA representatives 282 504 

Lay representatives 278 525 





*Only 28 PCGs had Board members in this residual category. 
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outdated, false or inconsistent beliefs about means-end relationships, but 
so do policy-makers and professionals. Whoever accepts the validity of the 
concepts of derived demand and information asymmetry is thereby bound 
to accept that the corresponding distinction between needs and demands 
is tenable, non-trivial and more than a verbal distinction. The concept of 
need merits a central place in analyses of how public services are managed, 
and in evaluating the resulting services. The conceptualization outlined 
above also defines the senses in which public services succeed or fail in 
performing two of their most important functions: meeting users’ needs 
and managing user demands. It provides a framework for understanding 
what factors prevent public managers actually executing these functions. 

In NHS primary care the immediate obstacle is a dearth of information 
about what kinds of services users are demanding and what benefits they 
are seeking. Lay consultation and representation on committees appears 
to be a poor substitute for systematic consumer research in gaining such 
information. Lack of information about consumer demands can fairly be 
said to stymie the subsequent tasks of content analysis and converting mis- 
informed demands into specifications of needs. That in turn inhibits active 
demand management. Lay participation on decision-making bodies 
appears to have some potential for giving a voice to users who are 
especially ill-placed to voice their own demands, but realizing that potential 
seems to require that lay representatives be selected and used expressly for 
the purpose. 

What causes these lacunae? Although 56 per cent of responding PCGs 
had four managerial staff or fewer, under-resourcing did not prevent them 
gathering at least some technical knowledge about service effectiveness, 
mainly from secondary research and policy documents. Another expla- 
nation claims that ‘provider capture’ is the reason why public services 
respond poorly to users’ demands (for example, Stigler 1988). As the polit- 
ical price for participating in PCGs, GPs were given rights to a majority on 
PCG Boards and the chair. NHS culture strongly values the meeting of 
patients’ healthcare needs, but tends to equate needs more with pro- 
fessional opinion than with users’ own demands. These factors seem to 
exacerbate the information imbalance noted above. But although the 
researchers encountered a few GPs who saw little value in users’ demands, 
most respondents, including doctors, thought it desirable to respond to 
users’ demands. The difficulty they faced was that, voluminous though it 
is, NHS policy guidance left them uninformed about how to discover what 
users’ demands are, about the rationale for doing so, about how to use the 
information once obtained, and about the lay representatives’ role. Neither 
do the material incentives facing Board members much reward responding 
to users’ demands. 

NHS managers are paid according to the classification of their post and 
their annual performance, but responding to user demands and demand 
management are rarely important criteria of good performance compared 
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with other policy imperatives. GPs are paid through capitation fees, fees- 
for-service and target payments. None of the payment criteria are formu- 
lated in terms of responding to user demands. Patients do have the right 
to switch practices if they are dissatisified. In theory, that arrangement 
rewards GPs for attracting patients. In reality the incentives are attenuated 
by shortages of GPs in many areas. GPs dislike ‘poaching’ each others’ 
patients and patients themselves value long-term relationships with their 
doctors. 

If NHS primary healthcare in England is typical of public services, one 
cause of these problems is a separation of demand management from needs 
assessment. Demand management receives low priority in terms of the 
incentives and intellectual resources applied to it. Needs assessment has 
higher priority but is regarded as a branch of evidence-based professional 
practice, left to professionals rather than managed by users or users’ rep- 
resentatives. This separation tends to defeat the purposes of needs-based 
public services. 
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POLICY NETWORKS AND POLICY CHANGE IN 
ORGANIC AGRICULTURE: A COMPARATIVE 
ANALYSIS OF THE UK AND IRELAND 





ALAN GREER 


This paper takes a comparative case-study approach, located within the literature 
on policy networks, to organic agriculture policy in the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land since the late 1980s. An examination of policy development for the organic 
sector focuses primarily on regulatory arrangements The core of the analysis 
applies some prominent themes in the policy network literature to the organic sec- 
tor: the debate about sectoral and sub-sectoral networks, the relationship between 
networks, context and outcomes, and the role of the state and ideas in promoting 
policy change. 


INTRODUCTION: POLICY NETWORKS AND AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


Agricultural policy has provided fertile ground for the empirical testing of 
explanatory ideas about the nature of the policy-making process. The policy 
networks approach is now the dominant analytical paradigm, not only in 
accounts of British agricultural policy but further afield (see for example 
Jordan, Maloney and McLaughlin 1994; Smith 1992, 1990; Daugbjerg 1998; 
Adshead 1996; Collins 1995). The agricultural sector has also provided the 
empirical battlefield for the long-running argument in British political 
science about the explanatory utility of the policy networks approach (see 
Marsh and Smith 2001, 2000; Dowding 2001). 

The analysis adopts a comparative case-study perspective to the organic 
agriculture policy sector in the UK and Ireland, located within the general 
policy networks approach. Here policy networks are defined primarily in 
the British/ American tradition as a generic label that encapsulates a variety 
of forms of interest intermediation such as policy communities and issue 
networks (Marsh 1998a; Rhodes and Marsh 1992b). The approach is used 
both as a heuristic device — a ‘sensible way of analysing and categorizing 
relations between state actors and other interests’ — and as an explanatory 
tool for policy analysis (Marsh 1998b, pp. 186 and 190). 


ORGANIC AGRICULTURE POLICY 


Although the roots of the organic agriculture movement can be traced back 
to the 1920s, rapid expansion of the sector has occurred only since the mid- 
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1980s, albeit from a very low base. In the EU as a whole, certified and 
policy-supported organic production (including land in conversion) 
increased from 100,000 hectares in 1985 to over three million hectares 
by 2001. Over the same period the number of organic holdings rose from 
just 6,300 to 125,000. Nevertheless organic production accounts for only 
around 2 per cent of the total agricultural land and just over 1 per cent of 
holdings (Michelsen 2001; Lampkin et al. 1999a, 1999b; Foster and 
Lampkin 1999). 

In the European context, the UK and Ireland belong to a less advanced 
group of countries where organic production remains relatively very small. 
By the end of 2000, just over 2 per cent of agricultural land in the UK was 
being farmed organically or was in conversion (527,000 hectares compared 
with 35,000 hectares in 1993). The number of registered producers increased 
from 828 in 1997 to 3563 in December 2000. Valued at around £50 million, 
the UK organic sector contributes only 0.4 per cent of total agricultural 
output (House of Commons 2001, VoL. I, paras. 11-12). In 2000, in Ireland, 
1,100 holdings covering over 30,000 hectares were managed organically, 
representing less than 1 per cent of both total agricultural land area and 
output (IOFGA 2002). 

There has been a concomitant expansion in the processing and retail sec- 
tors. In January 2001 there were nearly 2000 registered organic processors 
and importers in the UK. The UK organic retail market was worth almost 
£550 million in April 2000; in Ireland it has been valued at around IR£20 
million. Nonetheless, in 2000, organic food still accounted for less than 3 
per cent of the total EU food market. Despite novel distribution practices 
such as box-schemes (in which produce is delivered direct to the door of 
the consumer), multiple supermarkets dominate the market with nearly 70 
per cent of organic sales (House of Commons 2001, Vol. I, para. 34). 

Expansion of the organic sector in recent years has been driven by market 
forces but also by policy action at both national and supranational levels. 
National production support programmes and regulatory regimes were 
pioneered in the late 1980s in countries such as Denmark but these have 
now been subsumed into EU-level legislation. Influenced by a range of fac- 
tors such as the need to reform the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP), 
policy intervention has focused primarily on the provision of financial sup- 
port and the regulation of production standards. 

The 1992 Agri-Environment Regulation (AER, Council Regulation EEC 
No. 2078/92) provides the basis for organic subsidy schemes. In both Ire- 
land and the UK, aid for organic farming has been provided under pro- 
grammes introduced in 1994: the UK Organic Aid Schemes (replaced by 
the Organic Farming Schemes, OFS, in 1999), and Supplementary Measure 
6 (SM6) of the integrated Rural Environmental Protection Scheme (REPS) 
in Ireland. Funding for organic conversion in England (separate schemes 
cover Scotland and Northern Ireland) increased from £261,000 in 1995-96 
to nearly £13.5 million in 2000, and is projected to reach over £22.5 million 
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by 2006 (House of Commons 2001, Vol. I, para. 68). Government plans now 
envisage around 6 per cent of agricultural land used organically by 2006 
(House of Commons 2001, para. 89) and the England Rural Development 
Plan (2001-06) incorporates a significant increase in support for conversion 
(MAFF 2000a, 1999a). Almost IR£17 million was paid out to organic farmers 
in Ireland under the first REPS and IR£1,600 million has been made avail- 
able under the new REPS for the period 2000-06. A further £6 million was 
allocated to the development of the organic sector in the National Develop- 
ment Plan (DAFRD 2000a, 2000b). Such levels of financial assistance are 
miniscule compared with traditional production support schemes, how- 
ever. Despite pressure for substantial expansion from the organic lobbies, 
the sector continues to be regarded by established national and supra- 
national policy makers as an environmentally friendly supplement to main- 
stream agriculture rather than a long-term alternative to industrial pro- 
duction. 

Since the beginning of 1993, organic production has been regulated 
through EU Council Regulation 2092/91 as amended (notably by Council 
Reg. 1804/1999 which introduced common standards for livestock pro- 
duction from August 2000). This regulation establishes the minimum 
requirements that must be met before products can be sold as organic 
(including imports). It covers labelling and advertising, the nature of the 
certification and inspection system, and stipulates rules of production 
covering, for example, feeding practices, stocking rates, and products that 
can be used for pest and disease control. Each member state is required to 
establish a system for the inspection and certification of organic produce 
that may be operated by one or more inspection authorities and/or by 
approved private bodies. If private certification bodies are used, member 
states are required to designate a competent authority for their supervision 
and approval. 

There are important similarities in the political and economic context 
within which organic policy has been developed in the UK and Ireland. 
Both countries have small organic sectors in relation to mainstream agricul- 
tural production, influential agriculture departments, a tradition of stable 
and closed agricultural policy communities, and in both cases national 
developments take place within an overall EU policy context. In addition, 
organic organizations have adopted very similar policy stances and there 
is some intriguing evidence of close co-operation. For example, in October 
1999 the Labour MP Joan Ruddock introduced a private members bill in 
the UK House of Commons (drafted by the Soil Association in coalition 
with other organizations, including Friends of the Earth, the Pesticides 
Trust, and a number of trade unions). In March 2000 an almost identical 
bill was introduced by Trevor Sargent, a Dail deputy representing the 
Green Party. Both bills had the same title (the Organic Food and Farming 
Targets Bill) and set identical targets — at least 30 per cent of land and 20 
per cent of food consumed to be certified organic by 2010. 
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The EU legislation aims to promote fair competition and engender 
greater consumer confidence in organic production. Nonetheless, important 
cross-national variations can exist within the confines of ostensibly harmon- 
izing regulations, reflecting the flexibility allowed to member states in 
coping with specific local conditions (European Communities 1996, 1991). 
There are significant differences between the UK and Ireland in both the 
subsidy and regulatory policy regimes, for example, in the level/type of 
funding provided and the nature of the regulatory framework. In summary 
terms, Ireland has a single integrated scheme linked to wider environmen- 
tal conditions, has paid higher conversion rates than the UK within the 
stipulated maxima, and provides support for the maintenance of organic 
production. The UK schemes are not directly linked to environmental obli- 
gations and are fragmented on territorial lines. Subsidies are paid for con- 
version only, and historically the rates have been amongst the lowest in 
the EU. The regulatory regime is based on minimum standards and also 
allows variation. The UK has set higher livestock standards in three areas 
(including BSE policy) whereas the Irish government adopted the basic EU 
standards in full. 

The crucial question here concerns the utility of the policy networks 
approach in explaining such cross-national policy differences. This com- 
parative analysis of the organic agriculture sector draws in particular on 
several important elements of the policy networks literature: the level of 
analysis, the relationship between networks, context and policy outcomes, 
and the influence of state actors and policy ideas on policy stability /change. 
In particular it focuses on the influence of governments and the broader 
state institutions, structures and processes within which policy networks 
are located. 


ORGANIC POLICY NETWORKS 


Smith (1992, 1990) argues that British agriculture has been characterized by 
a dominant ‘primary’ policy community centred on the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food (MAFF, replaced in June 2001 by the Department 
for the Environment, Food and Rural Affairs, DEFRA) and the National 
Farmers Union (NFU). This sectoral network shapes the context within 
which sub-sectoral networks operate (those based on product branches, for 
example). For Jordan, Maloney and McLaughlin, the agricultural ‘policy 
map’ is characterized by administrative complexity and fragmentation, and 
is ‘congested with detailed and overlapping sub-sectoral policy communi- 
ties’ that form around intradepartmental divisions (1994, p. 507). The ‘over- 
all policy regime’ is not imposed in a top-down way but, in bottom-up 
fashion, is ‘the result of outcomes in specialist niches. There is not a domi- 
nant core which allows the specialists to negotiate within limits’ (1995, p. 
631). In such circumstances the influence of the major sectoral organizations 
such as the NFU in the UK and the Irish Farmers’ Association (IFA) varies 
across sub-sectoral policy areas. Their significance derives from their pos- 
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ition ‘at the heart of numerous different policy communities rather than the 
dominant (group) member of a single community’ (1994, p. 513, original 
emphasis). 


Organic agriculture policy networks in the UK and Ireland 

How do these contrasting accounts cope with the empirical evidence from 
organic agriculture? Organic agriculture policy networks involving a var- 
iety of state and non-state policy actors have developed in both the UK 
and Ireland. At the centre of the networks lie the respective government 
departments responsible for agriculture. DEFRA is the lead department for 
the organic sector in the UK although the policy and administrative system 
is territorially fragmented. Administrative arrangements for the organic sec- 
tor can be traced back to 1986 when the prospect of EU legislation prompted 
MAFF to set up an internal Organic Working Party. This resulted in the 
creation of the United Kingdom Register of Organic Food Standards 
(UKROFS), an Organic Farming Unit, and a research and development pro- 
gramme. Responsibility for the organic sector now lies within the Land Use 
and Rural Affairs Directorate of DEFRA. However, the concentration in a 
single branch of the regulation and sponsorship functions for organic farm- 
ing runs counter to the observation of the Phillips report into BSE that 
departments should have separate administrative arrangements for both 
responsibilities (MAFF/DEFRA 2001, p. 27). In Ireland, the Department of 
Agriculture, Food and Rural Development (DAFRD) is the central state 
actor in the Irish organic policy network, establishing its Organic Farming 
Unit (OFU, based at Johnstown Castle, County Wexford) in 1990. Both 
departments are also the designated Competent Authority under Reg. 
2092/91 for the approval and supervision of inspection bodies. 

Quango organizations play an important role. UKROFS operates under 
DEFRA and has a board representing producers, processors, retailers, con- 
sumers and enforcement interests. Its UK-wide functions (conferred on UK 
Agriculture Ministers under the Organic Products Regulations 2001), 
include setting minimum standards, the approval and supervision of priv- 
ate inspection bodies, authorizing imports, and providing general policy 
advice (MAFF/DEFRA 2001, annex 3). However, while it has executive 
functions and is treated as an Non Departmental Public Body (NDPB) by 
its sponsor department, its status is somewhat ambiguous. It ‘is not estab- 
lished as a corporate body under any UK legislation’ and does not have 
‘the statutory backing to operate as a properly constituted executive NDPB’ 
(MAFF/DEFRA 2001, p. 15). ‘State-sponsored bodies’ are significant in Ire- 
land also, and include Teagasc (development, training, advice and 
research), An Bord Glas (horticulture), An Bord Bia (export promotion), 
and the Western Development Commission (representing seven counties). 

The respective organic networks are characterized by a diverse range of 
interest organizations. In the review of the functions and activities of 
UKROFS, nearly 100 organizations were consulted and interviewed 
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(MAFF/DEFRA 2001, p. 9), although this is not to imply that all such inter- 
ests are influential (see the debate on consultation lists between Jordan, 
Maloney and McLaughlin, and Cavanagh, Marsh and Smith). UKROFS 
(UK1) currently approves nine private organizations as inspection and certi- 
fication bodies, differentiated by approach, function and territory. At late 
2001 these were Organic Farmers and Growers Ltd (UK2), Scottish Organic 
Producers Association (UK3), the Organic Food Federation (UK4), Soil 
Association Certification Ltd (UK5), the Bio-Dynamic Agricultural Associ- 
ation (UK6), the Irish Organic Farmers and Growers Association (UK7), 
Food Certification Scotland Ltd (for organic salmon; there is as yet no num- 
ber since fish products are not yet covered by EC rules), Organic Trust Ltd 
(UK9), and CMi Certification (UK10). The Irish Organic Farmers and Grow- 
ers Association (IOFGA) and the Organic Trust are two of the main organic 
organizations in the Republic of Ireland. 

The history of the organic movement in the UK is very much bound up 
with that of the Soil Association (Reed 2001; Clunies-Ross and Cox 1994). 
Formed in 1946, the Soil Association has over 30 000 members/supporters, 
an annual income of £2.75 million, employs over 80 people, and certifies 
over 70 per cent of organic products sold in the UK. It operates on a number 
of levels, including standard setting, lobbying and policy work, supporting 
farmers and acting as promoters for organic food. The Soil Association laid 
down the first basic standards for organic produce in the UK in 1967 and 
in 1973 created certification machinery, although little use was made of this 
until the 1980s. British Organic Farmers and the Organic Growers Associ- 
ation emerged by the early 1980s but have since been incorporated into 
the Soil Association. The Soil Association positions itself as a horizontally 
integrated not-for-profit organization that has a public service ethos. It con- 
trasts its ‘inclusive’ approach to interest group representation with the tra- 
ditional distrust and fragmentation between producers, processors, retailers 
and consumers. Its alternative approach involves ‘all the links in the food 
chain within one organisational structure’ and this strategy is said to have 
resulted in a ‘dramatic improvement in communications and trust between 
the various sectoral interest-groups’ (Soil Association memorandum, House 
of Commons 2001, Vol. I, Section 7.2). 

In 1975, Organic Farmers and Growers Ltd (OFG) broke away from the 
Soil Association and provides the main alternative to it. Currently this 
organization certifies around 25 per cent of the organic market in the UK, 
covering approximately 300 producers and 100 processors; it experienced 
an 82 per cent increase in membership mn 1998-99 (House of Lords 1999, 
Vol. I, OFG minutes of evidence, paras 57-90). Adhering to the basic 
UKROFS standards, OFG portrays itself as less ideological and more sym- 
pathetic to practical producer interests. Other lobby groups include the 
SAFE (Sustainable Agriculture Food and Environment) alliance, the Elm 
Farm Research Centre (established as an educational charity in 1980) and 
the Henry Doubleday Research Association (which focuses on gardening). 
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In Ireland, there are three main voluntary organizations in the organic 
network. The biggest, IOFGA, the Irish Organic Farmers and Growers 
Association, was established in 1982 by six growers and is described as ‘a 
small group of pioneering dedicated organic operators who worked mainly 
on a voluntary basis’ to set high standards (Irish Organic Certification Bod- 
ies 1999a, p. 2). In 1991, the Organic Trust Ltd (a not-for-profit body) was 
established, followed in 1992 by the Bio-dynamic Agriculture Association 
of Ireland. IOFGA has over 1000 subscribing members and represents 760 
registered farmers, growers and processors (December 2000 figures). When 
it became the competent authority under the EU regulation, DAFRD (the 
Department of Agriculture, Food and Rural Development) approved the 
three existing organizations as certification bodies. There has been some co- 
operation between these bodies. For example, they jointly produced the 
Preamble to the National Development Plan for Organic Agriculture 
(November 1988) and the Blueprint for the Development of the Organic 
Sector in Ireland 2000-06 (August 1999). They also liaise with mainstream 
agricultural organizations such as the Irish Farmers’ Association, and 
environmental bodies such as Genetic Concern (personal communication). 

The main organic organizations in the UK and Ireland participate in the 
International Federation of Organic Agriculture Movements (IFOAM), 
which was established in 1972 to promote harmonization. IFOAM brings 
together approximately 750 organic organizations from over 100 countries, 
and acts as a peak association for the global organic sector, providing a 
platform for global co-operation and the exchange of information, expertise 
and ideas. 

The retail and processing sectors are also important elements of organic 
policy networks. Marsden and co-workers (2000, p. ix) argue that the UK 
now has a retail-led form of food governance in which ‘corporate retailers 
have significantly increased their grip upon the co-ordination and provision 
of food supply, quality and choice’. More generally, food policy has shifted 
from one that is linked ‘to a productivist agriculture’ to one based around 
‘consumption-oriented retailing’ (Marsden ef al. 2000, p. 13). Multiple 
retailers have an almost 70 per cent share of the organic market and have 
substantially expanded their organic lines in response to producer demand. 
Supply shortages have prompted some supermarket chains to give financial 
support to organic producers and to develop collaborative arrangements. 
Sainsbury’s, for example, works closely with the Organic Milk Suppliers 
Co-operative (OMSCo) (Sainsbury’s memorandum, House of Commons 
2001, Vol. I, paras 1.4 and 2.1). In addition the Soil Association has estab- 
lished a Multiple Retailer Organic Working Group to build links with 
supermarkets. 


Sectoral or sub-sectoral? 


Following Marsh and Smith, it could be argued that organic policy net- 
works are sub-sectoral and are severely constrained by the dominant sec- 
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toral community which itself is centred on the production practices of 
industrial agriculture. However, it is difficult to sustain the argument that 
the existence of organic networks does not threaten either ‘the dominance 
of the central actors or the existing policy agenda. They are playing by the 
rules of the game set by the dominant coalition within the sectoral policy 
network’ (see Cavanagh, Marsh and Smith 1995, p. 628). It could be said 
that a challenge to established production and policy practices is precisely 
what the organic networks represent. Moreover, the established policy com- 
munities are finding it increasingly difficult to control policy development 
and to continue to exclude such alternative viewpoints as the organic one 
from debate on the future of agriculture. 

In both Ireland and the UK, the traditionally influential policy networks 
have centred on industrial farming and its advocates such as the respective 
agriculture departments and the main sectoral interest groups (Smith 1990; 
Adshead 1996; Collins 1995). However, the growth of the organic sector 
has been situated in the context of the ‘progressive demise’ of the industrial 
agriculture and closed policy community paradigm (Clunies-Ross and Cox 
1994, p. 54). Clunies-Ross and Cox comment that having ‘assiduously pro- 
moted the intensification of agriculture’, MAFF did not find it ‘easy to 
embrace the organic option’ (1994, p. 68). Historically, the commitment of 
the Irish state to the development of the organic sector has also been luke- 
warm. Indeed, a key concern of the Irish organic movement has been that 
DAFRD is more interested in obtaining extra resources for the agricultural 
sector generally rather than full commitment to the encouragement of 
environmentally friendly production. The Irish certification bodies have 
complained periodically about inadequate consultation. Their 1998 Blue- 
print, for example, included demands for the re-establishment of the 
Organic Consultative Committee and regular quarterly meetings with the 
DAFRD. This would ‘demonstrate in real terms the commitment to the sec- 
tor and the desire to work hand in hand’ with those responsible for certifi- 
cation (Irish Organic Certification Bodies 1999a). 

In these circumstances, organic policy networks formed separately from 
and alternative to the mainstream agricultural networks. This is partly a 
reflection of specific values that are critical of industrial farming, and partly 
because of the historically peripheral position of organic production. 
Organic policy networks have successfully begun to challenge the very 
premises of agricultural policy by exploiting new policy-making arenas 
(national and supranational), and by promoting the organic option as a new 
‘policy fashion’. They have also helped to change the image of agricultural 
policy problems by stressing food safety and quality rather than production 
efficiency. Entrenched interest groups in both Ireland and the UK have 
tended to be disinterested in organic farming, if not actively hostile, but 
have been forced to respond to the changing policy agenda, not always 
with success. While the IFA in Ireland has not created any specific arrange- 
ments for representing the organic sector, the NFU in the UK now describes 
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organic farming as ‘a viable option for some of its members’ and established 
an Organic Working Group in 1997 to represent their interests (estimated 
at 5 per cent of its 75 000 membership). The NFU, however, has been unsuc- 
cessful so far in its campaign for a single UK organic standard enforced 
by all certification bodies (NFU memorandum, House of Commons 2001, 
Vol. I). 

In general terms, the depiction of contemporary agricultural policy- 
making as ‘increasingly complex and competitive’ seems better attuned to 
the empirical realities of the organic agriculture sector where there are a 
large number of policy actors not traditionally dominant in the sectoral 
sphere (Jordan, Maloney and McLaughlin 1995, p. 632). The organic net- 
works might better be viewed as specialist policy communities cohering 
around the relevant administrative sub-divisions within agriculture depart- 
ments (Jordan, Maloney and McLaughlin 1994). This portrayal, however, 
at least in policy formulation, may suggest a more restricted and closed 
arrangement rather than the more open issue network that the evidence 
seems to point to. Alternatively the notion of ‘adversarial policy communi- 
ties’ might be employed to draw attention to the fundamental divisions 
between the relatively insulated organic and industrial agriculture policy 
networks. As Dudley and Richardson (1996, p. 75) remark, in their case 
study of UK roads policy, the interests of a new adversarial community (i.e. 
the anti-roads lobby) could not be ignored by government. It is important to 
recognize that ‘although an interest may be apparently excluded from a core policy 
community, by selection of the correct arena for its actwity, and effective trans- 
mission of its message, it may by indirect means have a significant effect on the 
policy network and on policy itself (Dudley and Richardson 1996, p. 75, orig- 
inal italics). 


EXPLAINING POLICY OUTCOMES: CONTEXTS, IDEAS AND 
GOVERNMENTS 


At the heart of all policy network analysis is the issue of how policy choices 
can be understood. Marsh and Smith have argued that a full understanding 
of agricultural policy in Britain since the 1930s must involve a focus on 
three ‘dialectical’ relationships: between agency and structure, network and 
context, and network and outcome (2000, p. 5). So the relationships between 
networks, context and policy outcomes are central to explanations of policy 
change and stability. Crucially, there is no ‘unidirectional causal link 
between networks and outcomes’ (Marsh 1998b, p. 197). Outcomes can 
affect policy networks by: (1) altering the composition of, and/or balance 
of forces in, the network; (2) changing the broader context within which 
networks operate; and (3) influencing agent behaviour (Marsh and Smith 
2000, p. 9). Indeed, the notion of ‘constituent policy issues’ (Lowi 1972) 
highlights the way in which policy outcomes may be designed to bring 
about organizational change, in other words policy outcomes may them- 
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selves be aimed directly at changing the membership and structure of a net- 
work. 


Context 

Exogenous changes — economic, ideological, political and knowledge-based 
— may ‘affect the resources and interests of actors within a network’ (Marsh 
and Smith 2000, p. 8). Certainly, contextual changes are central to any expla- 
nation of policy development in the organic agriculture sector. The review 
of the UK regulatory regime and the position of UKROFS, for example, 
was influenced by factors including ‘the rapid growth in the organic sector, 
the “Modernising Government” agenda, MAFF’s “Strategy for Agriculture” 
and other policy developments, and devolution’ (MAFF/DEFRA 2001, p. 
24). The depressed state of conventional agriculture, the desire to tackle 
production surpluses, and the general need to reform the CAP, have all 
helped to create a climate favourable to organic production and have influ- 
enced policy decisions to devote greater resources to the sector. Organic 
lobbyists use the fact that an estimated 70 per cent of the organic food 
consumed in both the UK and Ireland is imported to underpin demands 
for a large expansion of the sector. Some export initiatives have been 
launched in Ireland and the high import penetration of the British market 
has been identified by policy advisers as a potential opportunity for the 
Irish organic sector (Agri-Food 2010 Committee, 2000). In turn, the rapid 
growth of organic production has had a powerful influence on changes to 
the regulatory regimes in both the UK and Ireland. 

Environmental considerations have clearly been an important policy 
influence, reflected in the way in which organic agriculture policy has been 
developed under measures such as the AER. However, it has been height- 
ened public concern with food quality/safety and animal health that has 
been the most significant factor influencing policy development. In parti- 
cular, the cumulative impact of the series of high-profile crises in industrial 
agriculture — such as salmonella, BSE, genetically modified organisms and 
foot-and-mouth disease — has contributed to significantly altered percep- 
tions about the relative value of organic and industrial production. This 
amounts to, in the words of Richardson, one of the periodic major changes 
‘in the way that public and private actors view policy problems’ (2000, p. 
1017). So the context within which the influence of organic policy networks 
has increased has itself been partly constructed by exogenous factors which 
have at the same time weakened the established agricultural networks. 
While it has been argued that policy change in agriculture has resulted 
more from external contextual constraints than an opening up of the policy 
community (Cavanagh, Marsh and Smith 1995, p. 628), it is equally plaus- 
ible that the space for policy change has been created by the weakening of 
traditional policy communities in the face of contextual pressures. 


Policy ideas 
Ideas, values and knowledge are increasingly regarded as central to expla- 
nations of policy stability and change. Much of the stability of policy com- 
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munities, for example, is said to derive from the fact that the key parti- 
cipants share values and objectives. The role of ideas in explaining policy 
change are encapsulated in the concepts of advocacy coalitions and epis- 
temic communities, and have been identified as crucial factors in the destab- 
ilization of established policy communities (Richardson 2000; Dudley and 
Richardson 1996; Sabatier and Jenkins-Smith 1993; Haas 1992). Essentially, 
policy networks provide sites for the fusion of ideas and policy and ‘involve 
the institutionalization of beliefs, values, cultures and particular forms of 
behaviour’ (Marsh and Smith 2000, p. 6). Both network and policy change 
is linked to the metaphors of ideas as ‘policy fashions’ and ‘policy viruses’. 
When new ideas about both policy problems and solutions become fashion- 
able, they contain within themselves a ‘a virus-like quality and have an 
ability to disrupt existing policy systems, power relationships and policies’ 
(Richardson 2000, pp. 1017-18). The virus analogy is intended ‘to convey 
the importance of exogenously generated ideas as a shock to both existing 
institutional arrangements and the actors that benefit from them’ 
(Richardson 2000, p. 1019, original emphasis). 

Ideas about what ‘being organic’ entails are one of the key factors that 
influence the nature of organic policy networks. For many advocates, 
organic farming incorporates a specific set of values and normative ideas 
about how farming ‘ought’ to be carried on (concerning for example, sus- 
tainability, the environment, locality and animal welfare). The organic 
agriculture sector — from production through to the consumer - is often 
perceived as an alternative (social) movement that challenges the pro- 
ductionist agriculture paradigm (Michelsen 2001). This is neatly encapsu- 
lated in Tovey’s comment that organic farming ‘aspires to produce food 
which is not only “good to eat” but also “good to think’... and in doing 
so, also to produce a certain kind of society’ (1997, p. 23). Indeed, many of 
the pioneers of the organic sector in Ireland were ‘neither Irish nor from 
farming backgrounds but people in flight from the urban industrial over- 
development of Germany and Britain’ who wanted to ‘experiment with 
alternative ways of living’ (Tovey 1997, p. 25). The retail end of the organic 
food chain also exhibits alternative ideas to the mainstream. Suspicion of 
supermarkets, for example, does not simply reflect a general farming per- 
ception that their power is inimical to producer interests. Conventional 
trading practices generally, and the concept of multiple retailing, sits 
‘uneasily with the "purist" organic ethos of local food for local people’ and 
the promotion of new forms of marketing such as box schemes and farmers’ 
markets (House of Commons 2001, para. 34). 

However, the degree of ideological consensus in organic policy networks 
is arguably weaker than in the established sectoral communities. Tensions 
are generated by the very rationale of many of the organic groups who 
compete with each other for customers in the certification market. There 
are marked differences within organic networks on values, social outcomes 
and tactics. Tovey (1997, p. 25) has argued that the Irish organic movement 
‘is by no means homogenous’ and was ‘split early on by a bitter conflict 
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over certification’. In the UK, Clunies-Ross and Cox distinguish between 
‘purist positions reflecting adherence to strict definitions and exclusive poli- 
cies and more pragmatic stances which offered the possibility of drawing 
as many people as possible into the movement’ (1994, pp. 61-2). For the 
Soil Association, one of its chief strengths remains its ‘philosophical base’ 
and its ability to ‘bridge the interests of consumers and producers and all 
the intervening links in the food chain’ (Soil Association 1999c, p. 4). On 
the other hand, the ‘purity/pragmatism division’ was reflected in the for- 
mation of OFG (Clunies-Ross and Cox 1994, p. 62). As its chairman has 
remarked, there are ‘certain businesslike farmers who find it difficult to 
comprehend the angle that the Soil Association is coming from. We fill that 
gap. The Soil Association is more ethically oriented’ (The Observer 1999). 

In the future, an enthusiastic embrace of the organic policy option by 
governments may actually threaten some key values of the organic lobby, 
especially in its ‘purist’ form. The Irish Agri-Food 2010 Committee 
bemoaned the fact that ‘organic food is frequently seen as hostile to the 
interests of conventional agriculture rather than as an emerging market 
opportunity’ (Agri-Food 2010 Committee, 2000, para. 15.5). DAFRD’s policy 
review was designed to produce measures ‘to ensure that organic farming 
and production can become firmly established as part of the mainstream 
of Irish agriculture’ (DAFRD 2000a). Indeed, ‘mainstreaming’ perhaps pro- 
vides further evidence that the ‘attitude of the Irish state towards organic 
farming has been to disregard, ignore, or repress the ideological content of 
the movement’ (Tovey 1997, pp. 32-3). 

Similarly, it has been suggested in the UK that regulatory processes 
‘applying to a “cottage industry” might not be so acceptable in a mass 
market’ (House of Commons 2001, para. 45). Established groups such as 
the NFU have not embraced ‘purist’ policy stances. They focus not on an 
organic ethos but on ‘commercial and marketing opportunities’ and ensur- 
ing that UK organic producers enjoy ‘equivalent policies and marketing 
opportunities to those of their EU counterparts’ (NFU memorandum, 
House of Commons 2001, Vol. If). On the other hand, a key future threat 
identified by the Soil Association is pressure to dilute its strict standards — 
inevitable ‘when a radical movement moves into the mainstream with all 
the attendant commercial and political pressures’ (Soil Association, 1999c, 
p. 4). So the conventional discourse of the market threatens some of the 
core values of the organic sector and becomes one way in which purist 
organic values can be undermined, one way in which entrenched interests 
can attempt to incorporate ‘new ideas and knowledge .. ın existing and 
agreed “policy frames” ’ (Richardson 2000, p. 1018). 


The role of governments 

As simultaneously both a participant in policy networks (in the guise of 
the relevant administrative department), and a key part of the context 
within which the network operates, governments occupy a pivotal position. 
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Marsh and Smith point out that key figures in political authority may be 
able to break up or radically reconfigure existing policy networks and as 
such ‘it is difficult, although far from impossible, for network members 
to ignore direct political pressure for change’ (2000, p. 8). For Richardson, 
governments ‘can seize power over established institutions such as policy 
communities and networks’, and much policy change since the 1980s has 
been linked to ‘a more active and impositional policy style’ on their part 
(2000, pp. 1009 and 1014). 

There is plenty of evidence from both Ireland and the UK to demonstrate 
the central role taken by national governments in the development of con- 
temporary organic agriculture policy. The constraints of the EC Regulation 
might make ‘major change to the regulatory system for organic production’ 
impossible (MAFF/DEFRA 2001, p. 5) but nevertheless the British and Irish 
governments have become increasingly proactive in organic policy devel- 
opment. This has especially been the case as economic considerations 
(including the desire to exploit profitable markets and reduce imports) have 
rivalled environmental concerns as a central policy driver. 

In Ireland, policy has been influenced by the work of Agri-Food 2010, an 
independent group of experts appointed in June 1999 to propose a long- 
term development strategy for the sector following agreement on Agenda 
2000. This report recommended, for example, that the state adopt 
‘ambitious targets for organic production and exports’ and draw up a 
coherent development strategy (Agri-Food 2010 Committee, 2000). Conse- 
quently, in autumn 2000, the Irish government set up an Organic Develop- 
ment Committee (composed of representatives from state bodies, the 
organic farming sector, the ‘farming social partners’, the food processing 
and retail sector, and consumers) to oversee the formulation of the develop- , 
ment strategy (DAFRD 2000b). 

The clearest evidence of an ‘impositional policy style’ comes from 
DAFRD’s controversial proposals for the reform of the regulatory system. 
These have been based on the beliefs that consumers have ‘a low level of 
recognition of the existing Irish organic labels’, and that expansion of 
organic production has been hindered by a perception that the sector was 
‘complex and over-regulated’ (DAFRD 2000a). The Agri-Food 2010 Report 
recommended that a ‘credible regulatory system must be put in place and 
the present confusion with competing inspection bodies ended’ (Agri-Food 
2010, 2000, section 15.5). Consequently, the Irish government proposed the 
introduction of a single national organic label, to adopt the minimum stan- 
dards set out in the EU livestock regulation, and to streamline the certifi- 
cation and inspection machinery. Rather than continue to accredit the three 
existing organic bodies, the DAFRD would become the sole certification 
body and a single inspection body would be designated. Effectively, these 
proposals follow the Danish model — state certification, a national organic 
symbol, and state-driven expansion aimed at export opportunities. The 
three organic associations were invited to apply to be appointed as the 
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inspection body, either separately or collectively, although initial dis- 
cussions between them on a joint tender were inconclusive. The proposed 
arrangements also exemplify a general trend towards a reduction in the 
number of certifying bodies, a consolidation that may be intensified by the 
requirement that only private sector bodies satisfying the conditions of 
EN45011 (the EU norm on accreditation systems) can be designated for 
certification purposes. 

Unsurprisingly, reaction to these proposals from the existing certification 
bodies was hostile, and they were deemed ‘anti-competitive, monopolistic, 
expensive and inflexible’; the arguments advanced by the DAFRD were 
described as short-term, lacking vision and contributing to the destruction 
of the organic sector. The reform would ‘effectively deprive the organic 
organisations of their main function and means of generating income’ and 
‘jettisoned the main source of organic expertise built up over 20 years’. In 
short, the ‘momentum and vibrant life of the Irish organic community has 
effectively been mutilated’ (Irish Organic Certification Bodies 2001). While 
DAFRD agreed to re-examine the issue of livestock standards, its refusal 
to compromise on the proposed changes to the certification system locked 
it into a long-running dispute with the organic bodies. In June 2001, for 
example, the DAFRD proposals were challenged in the Irish High Court 
by the Organic Trust (The Irish Times, 14 June 2001). Although a judgment 
has not yet been handed down, this demonstrates one way in which 
excluded interests can exploit alternative policy venues in pursuit of 
their goals. 

There is still general consensus in the UK that the certification bodies 
have ‘done an impressive job in regulating the industry and in promoting 

„both organic products and the organic philosophy’ (House of Commons 
Agriculture Committee 2001, para. 44). Nevertheless, there has been press- 
ure for reform in the UK also. The review of UKROFS uncovered concerns 
amongst stakeholders about its overall effectiveness and ability to ‘exercise 
effective supervision of the private organic sector certification bodies — con- 
cerns that have been exacerbated by the recent substantial growth in the 
sector’ (MAFF/DEFRA 2001, p. 5). Some UK producers also complain that 
they are put at a competitive disadvantage: for example, there has been 
criticism of UKROFS’ actions in developing strict standards for organic 
poultry that go beyond the EU minimum (’gold plating’). This issue has 
highlighted the risk — acknowledged at the time by MAFF officials — that 
policy advice from UKROFS ‘based on its specialist perspective’ might 
potentially conflict with government policy ‘which must take account of a 
wider range of issues’ (MAFF/DEFRA 2001, p. 22). Indeed, the UKROFS’ 
standards for poultry have been depicted as contradictory to the govern- 
ment’s general agriculture strategy which stresses the need to reduce the 
regulatory burden on agriculture, and to avoid the ‘gold plating’ of Euro- 
pean legislation in both implementation and enforcement (MAFF/DEFRA 
2001, p. 22; MAFF 2000a, 1999a). 
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Some reforms to the regulatory arrangements have been proposed in the 
UK but the Irish option (i.e. to move to a state-directed system) has been 
rejected as inappropriate. Citing the considerable resistance to the proposed 
reforms in Ireland (and in the USA), this approach would be ‘hugely contro- 
versial, disruptive and would risk losing the benefits of the current system 
of choice and market differentiation available to producers, processors and 
consumers’ (MAFF/DEFRA 2001, p. 29). For the British government, the 
existing system of private certification provides ‘a credible and cost- 
effective means of fulfilling the UK’s statutory obligation while maintaining 
consumer trust in organic products’ (MAFF/DEFRA 2001, p. 5). As MAFF 
Minister Elliot Morley commented at the time, if the certifying bodies ‘are 
doing a good job and doing it well then there is no argument for the 
Government to step in and start trying to take it over’ (House of Commons 
2001, Vol. I, MAFF minutes of evidence). 

Nonetheless there is an increasingly widespread belief in the UK that 
the large number of certification bodies, and the consequent variation in 
standards, contributes to consumer confusion and marketing problems. So, 
while favourable to private certification, an ‘unlimited number of certifying 
bodies would generate confusion for consumers and the industry, and 
would risk an increase in regulatory costs as economies of scale were lost’ 
(MAFF/DEFRA 2001, p. 29). The Soil Association is also worried that rapid 
growth in organic production will lead to a further proliferation of private 
certification bodies, and, particularly, that new entrants will be motivated 
by profit rather than public service. Consequently, it has argued that the 
number of certification bodies should be restricted because ‘too much com- 
petition in organic inspection and certification could give rise to “corner 
cutting" on cost grounds, dilution of standards and consumer confusion’ 
(House of Commons 2001, Vol. H, Soil Association memorandum, Section 
7.6). Because of its dominance in the sector, the Association is prepared to 
see a ‘convergence of a number of the private certification organisations. 
We do not think that it would be wrong to have only one’ (House of Lords 
1999, Vol. II, Soil Association evidence, para. 24). 

Some reduction in the number of certification bodies in the UK does seem 
likely. At the very least, there will be closer co-operation between those who 
continue to operate. The UK House of Commons Agriculture Committee 
recommended that the certification bodies ‘should be encouraged by the 
government in their efforts at closer co-operation, which may lead ulti- 
mately to mergers’ (House of Commons 2001, Vol. I, para. 46). The UK 
government, however, has been unwilling to impose changes. While ‘some 
kind of unification between the separate bodies’ is desirable, the initiative 
for such co-operation would ‘have to come from the bodies themselves’. If 
it did, the government ‘would be only too pleased to see that and we would 
be very happy to co-operate’ (House of Commons 2001, Vol. II, Elliot Mor- 
ley, MAFF minutes of evidence). So the UKROFS review only rec- 
ommended that the regulatory framework ‘should encourage the dialogue, 
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or even mergers, between certification bodies and should involve them 
more closely in the UK standard development function’ (MAFF/DEFRA 
2001, p. 30). 

The most significant change to emerge from the review of the regulatory 
arrangements for the UK organic sector was the proposal to abolish 
UKROES itself. While a system of private certification will continue, it is 
proposed to transfer responsibility for their approval and supervision 
under EC Regulation 2092/91 to the United Kingdom Accreditation Service 
(UKAS). UKAS is a not-for-profit organization and, as the national 
accreditation body in the UK, it already accredits certification bodies in the 
farming and food sector. Administration of other UKROFS functions such 
as import approvals would be undertaken by DEFRA officials in conjunc- 
tion with the certifying bodies. There will also be a new organic advisory 
NDPB, composed of representatives from the certification bodies, con- 
sumers, retailers, farming and food processing organizations, and the 
devolved administrations. This body would undertake the development 
and review of standards, provide guidance on their interpretation, encour- 
age their convergence, and provide policy advice to DEFRA 
(MAFF/DEFRA 2001, pp. 55-6). 

Arguably, the Irish government has taken a much more interventionist 
approach to the organic sector than its British counterpart. In both coun- 
tries, however, there is clearly a trend towards increased governmental pol- 
icy activism. The Irish organic bodies, unsurprisingly, have been hostile to 
the reforms that clearly propose a greater level of state direction. While the 
approach of the UK government has been much more cautious, some 
organic organizations have also expressed concern ‘at the increasing level 
of Government regulation and bureaucratic control’ (House of Lords 1999, 
Vol. Il, The Biodynamic Agricultural Association evidence, para. 1). The 
Director of the Soil Association has spoken about a ‘transfer of power away 
from the private sector towards governments and supra-national standard- 
setting agencies’ (House of Lords 1999, Vol. II, Soil Association evidence, 
para. 12). This can undoubtedly be attributed, at least in part, to the increas- 
ing economic significance and maturation of the organic sector, especially 
in Ireland where agriculture generally accounts for a much larger share of 
GDP than in the UK. The UK government has also justified the reforms by 
pointing to the need for ‘a robust and transparent approvals process that 
can handle the expected increase in the organic market’ (MAFF/DEFRA 
2001, p. 5). 

Cross-national policy differences may also reflect ideological and political 
considerations, as well as the varying influence of organic organizations. 
For example, the use of private certification in the UK is said to be ‘consist- 
ent with Government policy on partnership between the public and private 
sectors’ (MAFF/DEFRA 2001, p. 29). Moreover, the certification market had 
‘provided a means for competition in terms of certifying bodies’ standards, 
costs and administrative efficiency that has benefited UK producers. It also 
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allows for innovation in the way in which the certifying bodies operate’ 
(MAFF/DEFRA 2001, p. 30). The much smaller and less well-resourced 
organic organizations in Ireland have been relatively poorly placed to resist 
the attempts of the state to reconfigure organic policy and networks, 
although they have attempted to exploit alternative policy venues such as 
the legal system in order to challenge the reform proposals. In the UK net- 
work, the Soil Association possesses valuable resources (especially knowl- 
edge, finance, expertise and public sympathy) which give it some leverage 
in the resource-dependency relationship with the state. So the Association’s 
advocacy of a continued role for non-state bodies in the regulatory machin- 
ery has been successful — in contrast to the NFU’s failure to secure a single 
organic standard. On the other hand, and although the policy fall-out from 
the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease may give more prominence to the 
organic sector, the Soil Association has failed to convince the UK govern- 
ment that it should adopt ambitious production targets and introduce pay- 
ments for continued organic production. This might be attributed to the 
success of the established policy community in protecting a limited pool of 
resources, but it is perhaps better seen as an indication of the ideological 
primacy of market forces and consumer choice post-1979. Moreover, 
the organic network is itself divided on this issue. Whereas the Soil Associ- 
ation is at the forefront of demands for target-setting, Organic Farmers 
and Growers insist that the market, not government, should set production 
levels. 


CONCLUSION 


The central contention in the analysis presented here is that several key 
themes of the policy networks approach are helpful in explaining policy 
change in the organic agriculture sector, particularly in the regulatory 
regimes. First, policy development concerning the promotion and regu- 
lation of organic production has been influenced by exogenous contextual 
factors such as the succession of crises in animal health and the weakening 
influence of the entrenched policy communities, particularly in the UK. 
Richardson’s idea that ‘the very success of policy community politics might 
be the cause of its erosion over time’ (2000, p. 1008) draws attention to the 
way in which the success of the industrial agriculture paradigm (resulting 
in product surpluses, for example) arguably has contained within it the 
seeds of its own destruction. 

Second, in both the UK and Ireland, organic agriculture policy networks 
have formed at the sub-sectoral level and challenge the established policy 
communities centred on industrial agriculture. Such networks advocate 
changes that are grounded in specific policy values and ideas, although 
there are some important internal cleavages within the organic sector itself. 
However, those actors and organizations involved in the network which 
formulated policy ‘may not be the same as those actors involved in the 
implementation of those policies’ (Marsh 1998b, p. 192). To extend this 
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insight further, the organic sector illustrates that the particular form net- 
works may take in the same policy sector or sub-sector can also vary across 
policy stages as well as change across time. 

At the policy formulation stage (decisions concerning levels of subsidy 
and the nature of the regulatory structure, for example), networks are com- 
plex, as well as being relatively open and competitive. In the UK (and to a 
lesser extent Ireland where recent policy development has been increasingly 
technocratic) they take the form of issue networks rather than policy com- 
munities since they involve many participants and a relative absence of 
consensus (the conflict between purist and pragmatic stances, for example). 
Such networks involve fluctuating interaction between interest groups, 
administrative agencies, legislators, environmentalists, consumers, journal- 
ists, researchers and experts. As Tovey has argued, ‘reading “alternative” 
media, belonging to networks and organisations like city-based food co- 
operatives, and turning up at occasional movement events, may all also 
bases for “membership” ’ of the organic movement (1997, pp. 24-5). 

At the implementation stage (regulation and enforcement), there are dif- 
ferent network types composed generally of a much smaller range of actors. 
While there is an element of pluralist competition in organic regulation in 
the UK, the networks in the UK are perhaps closer to the closed policy 
community form. Indeed, for Richardson, traditional policy communities 
may be ‘more relevant in describing how change is implemented’ rather 
than explaining the changes themselves (Richardson 2000, p. 1022). Of the 
nine bodies licensed by the state in the UK, just two (the Soil Association 
and OFG) inspect and certify over 90 per cent of organic produce. The Irish 
network has been even more restricted and the effect of the proposed 
reforms to the regulatory system will be to institute some sort of meso- 
corporatist type arrangement in which a single body is approved by the 
state for inspection purposes. The notion of ‘private interest regulation’ may 
also be relevant here. As defined by Flynn, Marsden and Harrison (1999, 
p. 445) this concept is ‘much more concerned with the ways in which policy 
is implemented’ rather than policy formulation. In the UK system of food 
governance, an active state maintains ‘its baseline standards and super- 
vision, but over and above that quality standards are principally regulated 
and enforced by the corporate retailers’ (Flynn et al. 1999, p. 437). Similarly 
in the organic sector, organizations such as the Soil Association and the 
Organic Trust in Ireland have been able to set higher standards than the 
basic minimum laid down at the EU level. So in the organic agriculture 
sectors in the UK and Ireland, ‘public and private interests work together 
in sophisticated networks to secure the implementation of policy goals’ 
(Marsden et al. 2000, p. 200). In private interest regulation, the state remains 
an active player, even if non-state organizations such as major retailers and 
private certification bodies ‘may have partially relieved government of its 
regulatory role’ while continuing to pursue their own private interests 
(Flynn et al. 1999, p. 445). In such perspectives, then, an organization such 
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as the Soil Association participates in a policy formulation issue network 
but is also part of a much more restricted policy implementation network, 
particularly in terms of regulation. 

Crucially, however, the organic policy sector clearly demonstrates the 
centrality of governments in policy change and in the reconstruction of 
policy networks. Perhaps national and supranational policy actors were 
happy to leave the regulation of the organic sector in the hands of private 
and not-for-profit organizations while production remained very much a 
niche activity. Subsequently, in both Ireland and the UK, more active state 
direction has accompanied the desire to push organic production into the 
economic mainstream. The evidence from the organic sectors in the UK and 
Ireland provides support for claims about the continued relevance of state- 
focused accounts of policy change. In both Ireland and the UK, ‘constituent’ 
policy proposals promise significantly to reconfigure the composition of the 
organic policy networks — by exerting pressure for the amalgamation of 
existing private certification bodies in Ireland, and by replacng UKROFS 
with UKAS and a new advisory NDPB in the UK. In large part, these policy 
variations are attributable to differences in the importance of agriculture in 
the respective national economies, and in state perceptions about their role 
in promoting economic development. So proposals for the reform of the 
regulatory arrangements in both Ireland and the UK illustrate the way in 
which governments have the capacity to reconfigure or create networks 
‘rather than being the passive recipient of the demands being placed upon 
them by autonomously forming networks’ (Peters 1997, pp. 57-8). As Peters 
comments, the process of governing has undoubtedly changed, but the 
‘rumours of the death of the State, and its capacity to provide direction to 
society, appear to be grossly overstated’. Governments continue to make 
‘authoritative allocations of values for a society’(Peters 1997, p. 51), even if 
they choose to do so, and to implement their authoritative decisions, in 
manners that at one time would have been considered very unconven- 
tional. 
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GOING PRIVATELY: PARTNERSHIP AND 
OUTSOURCING IN UK PUBLIC SERVICES 











DAMIAN GRIMSHAW, STEVE VINCENT AND HUGH WILLMOTT 


Public private partnerships provide an important illustration of the way the tra- 
ditional role of government as employer and service provider is being transformed. 
While policy-makers argue that the growing role of the private sector is not driven 
by ideological thinking — that, in fact, both public and private sector organizations 
can benefit from working together in partnership relations — in practice it 1s the 
norms and rules of private sector management that underpi reforms. This paper 
assesses evidence from two detailed case studies of partnerships and demonstrates, 
first, that there is little evidence of mutual gains from partnership arrangements 
and, second, that because of an imbalance of power between public and private 
sector partners, any gains achieved are not distributed equitably. These results sug- 
gest that current reforms need to be refocused around building on the distinctive 
qualities of services provision in the public sector, rather than expanding the private 
sector world of markets and contracts. 


INTRODUCTION 


In many European countries, the debate around privatization has shifted 
from one concerned with the sale of public enterprises to a broader con- 
sideration of private sector organizations involved in the delivery of public 
services (Bach 1999; Montanheiro et al. 1998; Osborne 2000). In policy and 
practice, this form of privatization has been pursued most strongly in the 
UK (Ascher 1987; Bach et al. 1999; Colling 1999; Martin 1993; Walsh 1995). 
Here, the widespread use of contracting out and public private partnerships 
has challenged and transformed traditional notions of the government's 
role as employer and service provider (Corby and White 1999; Deakin and 
Walsh 1996; Ferner 1994). In particular, principles of employment and ser- 
vices delivery associated with the ‘fiduciary responsibility’ of the state 
(Stiglitz 1989) — that derive from the state’s powers to raise revenue through 
compulsion — are undergoing radical change. The multifaceted role of the 
state was traditionally associated with the requirement that governments 
establish principles of transparency and fairness. These principles are now 
being brought into question with the dismantling of the conditions of mar- 
ket shelter traditionally enjoyed by public services workers and the creation 
of new institutional linkages with private sector organizations within which 
the delivery of public services is being restructured (for example, through 
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the use of private finance) and reorganized (for example, through con- 
tracting out services to the private sector). 

Partnership arrangements between public and private sectors represent 
an important example of how the traditional role of the government as 
employer and service provider is being transformed (Cm 4310 1999; IPPR 
2001; Lowndes and Skelcher 1998; Kelly 2000; Robinson et al. 2000). The 
development of a partnership approach to the delivery of public services 
is, in part, a response to a growing belief that national economies increas- 
ingly face an in-built incapacity to finance the provision of public services. 
This is associated with the deteriorating macroeconomic conditions wit- 
nessed since the 1970s, as well as, perhaps, a failure to address the poten- 
tially contradictory roles of the state in regulating the economy, leading to 
what O’Connor (1973) famously called the ‘fiscal crisis of the state’. How- 
ever, many might argue that the new reforms are still couched in the 1980's 
ideological revival of laissez-faire economic thinking, which reflects a lack 
of confidence in the ability of the state to solve economic problems and, 
instead, proclaims the virtues of private ownership and market incentives 
as more cost-effective media of service delivery (Bowles and Gintis 1996; 
Cutler and Waine 1994). In place of the public-private dualism, a number of 
recent studies have explored how partnerships, or ‘network’ relationships 
between the public and private sectors, present new opportunities to shed 
the supposed inefficiencies and rigidities associated with the bureaucratic, 
hierarchical organizational structure (Huxham 1996; Kickert et al. 1997) 
while, at the same time, containing taxation increases. In principle, the 
antagonistic dualism of public versus private provision is replaced by the 
harmonious, synergistic duality of partnership. The notion is that ‘bound- 
aryless’, or ‘network’ organizations strengthen opportunities for innovation 
through closer collaboration, improve career prospects for workers through 
establishing ‘boundaryless’ job ladders, and, crucially, reduce costs through 
the mutual achievement of business objectives based on cooperation around 
respective competitive strengths (see, for example, Arthur and Rousseau 
1996; Ashkenas et al. 1995; Castells 1996; Miles and Snow 1996). 

This paper explores these themes by drawing on two case studies of dif- 
ferent forms of partnerships between public sector and private sector 
organizations. While it is necessary to resist any inclination to generalize 
from this sample of two partnership experiences, it is only by appreciating 
the detail of partnership operations that unanticipated and often unac- 
knowledged shortcomings and costs come to light. In particular, we address 
two broad questions. Firstly, what is the nature of the performance gains 
associated with new partnership arrangements in the delivery of public 
services? And, secondly, to what extent is the partnership arrangement 
characterized by a relative balance, or imbalance, in the exercise of power? 
The empirical evidence casts doubt on the potential for performance gains 
through partnership and suggests there is potential for new rigidities, 
despite the rhetoric that they represent more flexible and adaptable organi- 
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zational structures. In addition, evidence of an imbalance of power between 
public and private sector partners means that even in those areas of services 
delivery where ‘efficiency gains’ are achieved, there is not a balanced distri- 
bution of gains and losses. 


From CCT to partnership: bringing the private sector in 

For scholars of public administration, the last two decades of public services 
reform have offered much food for thought. The emergence of neo-liberal 
ideology and its critique of the supposed monopolistic and bureaucratic 
inefficiencies within the public sector culminated in the political project of 
the New-Right Conservative administration (1979-97). There was wide- 
spread privatization of provision of public services, guided by the public- 
choice model of services consumption (Buchanan 1975; Osborne and 
Gaebler 1992). These reforms are well documented and are identified as a 
shift towards ‘quasi-markets’ (Le Grand and Bartlett 1993), ‘post- 
bureaucratic forms’ (Heydebrand 1989) or ‘government by contract’ 
(Carnaghan and Bracewell-Milnes 1993; see, also, Kirkpatrick and Martinez 
Lucio 1996). Many accounts counterpose one organizing principle against 
another in their characterization of recent reforms. For example, the combi- 
nation of direct privatization of public services delivery, along with the 
insertion of new market-based principles of public sector management, has 
led to suggestions that contract-based relations have been substituted for 
direct authority structures as the main organizing principle (Deakin and 
Walsh 1996). Others, drawing loosely on a transaction costs approach, sug- 
gest the reforms can be theorized in terms of a shift from hierarchical to 
(quasi-) market-based principles of managing services delivery (Bartlett and 
Le Grand 1993). An important contribution from these studies has been 
to show that while binary categories (markets vs hierarchies, contract vs 
authority, etc.) may provide a useful heuristic device, they do not provide 
a fully adequate way of explaining the hybrid character of public sector 
reform. For example, whether or not the implementation of ‘quasi-markets’ 
in the public services delivered efficiency savings (by reducing transaction 
costs, say) depends on the precise form of market structure and the 
accompanying nature of regulation (Bartlett et al. 1994; Challis et al. 1994). 
Similarly, contracts are not an abstract formalistic mechanism and, there- 
fore, when deployed as a tool in administering public services their effec- 
tiveness depends upon the distribution of power between parties to the 
contract and an emphasis on trust (Deakin and Walsh 1996). 

Other studies go further and suggest that reforms have not led to a clear 
paradigm shift, regardless of how we define ‘markets’ or ‘contracts’. It is 
argued that we are witnessing the arrival of a hybrid model for co- 
ordinating service delivery, characterized by ‘the co-existence and interac- 
tion of hierarchical, market-based and collaborative frameworks’ (Martin 
2000, p. 209). Similarly, Hoggett contends that the contemporary restructur- 
ing of the public sector involves both markets and hierarchy, contracts and 
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authority, ‘in terms of paradox and contradiction rather than the either-or 
binary logic of the past’ (1996, p. 24). This perspective separates out evi- 
dence of actual practice from the rhetoric of introducing markets and con- 
tracts, something which was such an important part of the ideologically 
motivated project pursued during the 1980s and early 1990s by successive 
Conservative administrators to erase residual traces of socialism as a polit- 
ical force in the UK (Gamble 1994). It also allows, perhaps, for a clearer 
understanding of more recent reforms under New Labour, in government, 
which appear to embrace a somewhat contradictory ideological approach. 
For example, in the 1999 report ‘Modernising Government’, the unquestion- 
able superiority of private sector market discipline is rejected in favour of 
a more open-minded approach: 


In recent years, the application of CCT and market testing has led too 
dogmatically to the use of private sector suppliers. Although it delivered 
savings and efficiencies, this was sometimes at the expense of quality. 
This government will not make the mistake of rigidly preferring private 
sector delivery over public sector delivery, or vice versa. Instead, we will 
develop an approach based on the straightforward idea of best supplier, 
retaining an open mind about which supplier, public, private or partner- 
ship, can offer the best deal. (Cm 4310, p. 41) 


New Labour's language of reform is less dogmatic than that of previous 
Conservative governments, yet they share the ambition of correcting the 
apparent failings of public sector organization through applying private 
sector principles of efficiency, competition and entrepreneuralism, rather 
than embracing and developing some of the principles that, arguably, are 
distinctive to, and of critical importance for, public sector administration. 
This is problematic insofar as it has omitted to address some of the well- 
known lessons of the 1980-90s era of Compulsory Competitive Tendering 
(CCT), that, in some respects, are now being repeated through the experi- 
ence of Best Value and, in particular, the Private Finance Initiative (PFI). 
One lesson was the finding that market testing and contracting out was 
leading towards a two-tier workforce. Under CCT, the process of market 
testing services provision generated cost savings: where in-house bids were 
successful, costs were reduced by removing productivity bonus schemes, 
or renegotiating a new local pay structure (Kelliher 1996; Sheaff 1988); and 
where private contractors were successful, rates of pay were reduced and 
hours of work cut (Escott and Whitfield 1995). It should be noted that dur- 
ing the 1990s, the degree of protection provided by the Transfer of Under- 
takings (Protection of Employment) Regulations (1981) was limited; it 
applied only in a minority of cases (Escott and Whitfield 1995; Hardy et al. 
1997) and where applied it is no defence against subsequent changes to 
terms and conditions in the period after the tendering process (Colling 1999; 
Cooke et al. 2000). Similar findings have re-emerged following more recent 
experience of staff transfers under a range of contracting out practices 
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(UNISON 2001) and have only very recently prompted calls for the devel- 
opment of ‘a robust evidence base on the impact of PPPs on the workforce’ 
(IPPR 2001, p. 204) and the commissioning by the UK government of a 
review on the implications of Best Value for a two-tier workforce. 

A second lesson was that while greater use of the market and contracts 
may bring about an apparent reduction in costs, these savings may be offset 
by less readily quantifiable costs such as damage to the quality of services 
provision, or an erosion of the public sector ethos among workers (Corby 
and White 1999; Grimshaw et al. 2000; Mailly 1986). Despite the great 
importance of this issue, it has received relatively little research attention 
(although see CIPD 2001), perhaps because it is ideologically challenging to 
the New Labour commitment to public private partnerships as the favoured 
means of improving public sector services provision. There is often an 
assumption that the public sector ethos is strongly determined by the nature 
of the work, rather than the nature of the employment relationship. Given 
the growing numbers of public services workers who are employed by a 
private sector employer, where the priority given to the quality of service 
is conditioned by calculations about its contribution to profit, the question 
of whether it is the work undertaken or the relationship of employment that 
most shapes the public sector ethos merits detailed empirical exploration. 

A third lesson of the early experimentation with CCT was that immediate 
cost savings at the micro-level for the government may reappear as areas 
of additional spending at the macro-level. Extrapolating from case-study 
local authority evidence, Escott and Whitfield (1995) demonstrated that the 
national savings from CCT due to job cuts were more than offset by 
additional costs in the form of loss of National Insurance contributions 
(including the impact of the reduction in the hours of part-time workers to 
levels below the earnings threshold), together with the additional costs of 
unemployment compensation caused by net job losses; the result is a net 
cost estimated at £126 million per year. Similarly, studies of more recent 
reforms, such as the PFI, argue that the cost savings identified in principle 
may fail to materialize in practice (Broadbent et al. 2000; Gaffney and Pol- 
lock 2001). 

Overall, these lessons of previous research on the impact of CCT have 
not been heeded; and the language of reform under the Labour government 
reflects this inattention: ‘competition’ is the main driver for ensuring con- 
tinuous improvements in public service delivery, and ‘benchmarking’ of 
services (borrowing from private sector methods) generates a measure of 
relative efficiency (Cm 4310 1999, pp. 35-41; see also OECD 1997). For 
example, under the new Best Value policy in local government, whether 
work is completed in-house or outsourced, public sector managers must 
demonstrate that the choice of supplier follows a competitive process and 
that the result maximizes efficiency. The focus is upon the immediate, local 
situation without regard for the wider implications and ramifications. In 
short, significant costs are externalized and unacknowledged. 
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More recent work also demonstrates that the design and implementation 
of market-based policies for reform are riddled with difficulties. There are 
difficulties in making reliable ‘benchmark’ comparisons between outsourc- 
ing arrangements and in-house supply (Boyne 1998a) — often because of 
the commercial sensitivity of information. Benchmarking processes that aim 
to evaluate the tangible and intangible costs and benefits of different 
arrangements may be strongly coloured by local norms and values (Deakin 
and Walsh 1996). In addition, evaluation of whether the services have 
improved after the shift to a new arrangement may be plagued by difficult- 
ies of holding all other variables constant (op. cit.). Finally, it may be easier 
to benchmark for a range of bottom line costs than for less tangible phenom- 
ena such as organizational learning or degree of political responsibility. 

A more radical and far-reaching critique argues that the resilience and 
dominance of private-sector-based measures (whether used as measures of 
outcome or process) at the heart of the approach to public sector reform 
precludes an assessment of service delivery. This should properly reflect 
the distinctive political identity, and accompanying political limits, of the 
public sector. Johnson, in Du Gay, offers the following analysis: 


the function of officials cannot be exhaustively defined in terms of 
achieving results efficiently. There is also a duty to observe the varied 
limits imposed on action by public bodies and to satisfy the political 
imperatives of public service - loyalty to those who are politically 
responsible, responsiveness to parliamentary and public opinion, sensi- 
tivity to the complexity of the public interest, honesty in the formulation 
of advice, and so on .. a system of representative government does 
require officials to act as the custodians of the procedural values it 
embodies. The contemporary concern with efficient management, with 
performance, and with securing results, should not be allowed to obscure 
this fact. Johnson 1983, pp. 193-4, cited in Du Gay 1996) 


Current policy reforms may have rejected an automatic preference for priv- 
ate sector delivery of public services. Yet they still appear to favour the 
injection of private sector values, responsibilities and actions into the man- 
agement of public services delivery. As a result, the prospect is for continu- 
ing denigration of a public sector ethos that encourages honesty and integ- 
rity in public management (Doig 1995), as well as the erosion of ‘goodwill’ 
among workers which underpins the delivery of high quality services 
(Grimshaw et al. 2000). In a broader treatment on the need to recover 
notions of bureaucracy and ethics, Du Gay (2000) argues: 


If bureaucracy [in the public sector] 1s to be reduced and an entrepren- 
eurial style of management adopted, then it must be recognised that 
while ‘economic efficiency’ might be improved in the short term, the 
longer term costs associated with this apparent improvement may well 
include antipathy to corruption, fairness, probity and reliability in the 
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treatment of cases and other forms of conduct that were taken somewhat 
for granted under traditional arrangements. (op. cit., pp. 94-5) 


Despite the potential for conflict between policy reform and the tra- 
ditional ethos of public sector management, the indications are that poli- 
ticians and policy-makers are intent upon extending the present approach. 
Not all studies support the view of conflict between private and public 
sector values. In particular, Brereton and Temple (1999) welcome what they 
see as a two-way ‘synthesis’ of values which has led to a new public service 
ethos more concerned with outcomes (e.g. the optimum outcome for the 
consumer) than processes (e.g. the motives of actors engaged in services 
provision). The aim is to capture economies of scale by bundling together 
contracts, improving the skills of public sector managers in negotiating con- 
tracts and resolving issues concerning staff transfer (Kelly 2000). Instead of 
heeding the lessons of previous efforts to reform the public sector, policy 
reform seeks to adapt the structures of the various quasi-markets through 
changing the rules of the game for purchasers and providers and adapting 
the form of regulation. Given the above, the objective appears to be to estab- 
lish the proper conditions for the operation of quasi-markets as conven- 
tionally conceived (see, for example, Bartlett et al. 1994). Unfortunately, this 
aspiration does not encompass an awareness of how markets in both the 
public and private sectors are socially and politically constructed in ways 
that are significantly different (on the public sector, see Ball et al. 1994; on 
the private sector, see Lazonick 1991). This makes the recognition of differ- 
ences in the opportunities and constraints facing public sector organiza- 
tions, compared to their private sector partners, all the more important in 
constructing policy reform. 

The confusion and scope for unanticipated problems and costs is 
increased when notions of entrepreneurial government are embraced and 
linked to the recent advocacy of ‘boundaryless’, ‘hybrid’ and ‘network’ 
forms of organization (Ashkenas et al. 1995; Castells 1996; Miles and Snow 
1996). There are efficiencies to be gained, it is argued, by collapsing the 
boundaries between areas of public and private sector productive activity 
since these reinforce rigidity and hinder responsiveness to changing exter- 
nal conditions. Hence, improvements ought to be made, it is argued, not 
simply by shifting patterns of ownership (from public to private) or by 
dismantling bureaucratic structures, per se, but through attempts to per- 
meate organizational boundaries, ‘to move ideas, information, decisions, 
talent, rewards, and actions where they are most needed’ (Ashkenas et al. 
1995, pp. 2-3). Presumably, then, boundaryless organizational forms in the 
provision of public services encompass public-public linkages (e.g. ‘joined- 
up’ government), public-private linkages, or private-private linkages, as 
well as more complex patterns involving several organizations. 

It is in this context, that ‘partnerships’ are championed, in the name of 
increased ‘speed’, ‘flexibility’, ‘integration’ and ‘innovation’ (Ashkenas et 
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al. 1995, pp. 7-9, 192). They are viewed as a means of reducing, if not elimin- 
ating, unnecessary sources of waste, inefficiency and ineffectiveness from 
the value chain by replacing arms-length and destructive forms of rivalry 
and competition with productive forms of collaboration and learning. In 
principle, there is a shift from a system of atomistic, short-term market- 
based contracts, which are designed to maximize the gain of each bounded 
entity, to the development of medium-to-long, ‘relational contracts’ where 
the emphasis is upon permeable organizing practices that are intended to 
yield mutually beneficial outcomes. According to this view, notions of mar- 
ket structure and the organizing principles of the quasi-market are less 
important than the form of contractual relationship and the nature of 
organizational form. 

Again, there are problems with this view. While new managerial 
accounts of partnership stress the overall net gains of ‘boundaryless’, or 
network forms of organization, it is possible and indeed likely that there 
is not a balanced distribution of these gains among partner organizations 
and their respective employees and clients. Importantly, conventional 
analyses either ignore power relations between ‘partners’ and their connec- 
tions to other interested parties (e.g. regulators, shareholders), or assume 
that such relations are neutralized or rendered irrelevant by the new model. 
Ashkenas et al. (1995) give dark hints of the presence of power relations in 
their discussion of ‘the trust barrier’, ‘the control barrier’, ‘the skill barrier’ 
and ‘the complexity barrier’ (ibid., pp. 207-13). Nonetheless, it is taken for 
granted that these barriers can be removed, rather than (rhetorically) low- 
ered, when each organization appreciates that maximizing its gain depends 
upon placing ‘joint, value chain interest’ before ‘individual interest’. Even 
when a collaborative and consultative approach to partnership is embraced, 
it is possible that tensions between partners persist. The price exacted for 
paying more attention to the demands of customers, or the operations (e.g. 
reliability) of suppliers, may well be additional stress upon employees; 
pressures to develop new, collaborative or consensus-building skills and/or 
an erosion in the terms and conditions of work. Again, there is some recog- 
nition of the scope for conflict and contradiction during efforts to create 
and develop partnerships. Ashkenas et al. (1995) argue that collaboration 
‘requires an on-going match between the business goals and needs of the 
partners, a fit between company cultures and the right chemistry among 
key players who will be working together’ (ibid., p. 211). But there is no 
sustained analysis of the obstacles that impede the fulfilment of such 
‘requirements’. 

Indeed, a number of studies demonstrate that ‘relational contracting’ 
rarely occurs within contracts, even where relations between the parties 
are symmetrical (Powell 1990; Thorelli 1986). Where ‘contracting between 
unequals’ is the norm (Dore 1996), a partnership approach that seeks to 
match ‘business goals and needs’, reconcile ‘cultures’ and develop ‘the right 
chemistry’ is likely to prove a challenging and frustrating mission. If we 
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consider subcontracting arrangements, for example, even in the most sup- 
portive and open partnerships, small organizations that are dependent on 
the orders of one large firm for the bulk of their supplies are likely to be 
in a position of weak bargaining power. ‘Matching’ is likely to take the 
form of conceding; and ‘reconciling’ is more likely to involve cloning. Like- 
wise, in the case of public-private partnerships, private sector partner man- 
agers are likely to have gained greater experience of market-based con- 
tracting, which tends to place them in a stronger bargaining position when 
negotiating with the public sector partner. 

Questions of power relations raise not only the prospect of occasional 
opportunistic behaviour by one partner, but also systematic, insti- 
tutionalized domination. Such concerns are neatly avoided by followers of 
the transactions cost approach (Williamson 1985) who assume that market 
and hierarchical forms of organization are themselves solutions to the prob- 
lem of opportunism; where there is a risk of opportunism by one of the 
partners, this problem is understood to be minimized by an over-riding 
concern with long-term reputation (see, for example, Krepps 1990). As Col- 
ling (2000) observes, a conventional explanation for the apparent shift to 
‘boundaryless’, or market-based, organizational forms suggests both that 
improved flows of information have reduced the requirement for hier- 
archical structures within firms (that is, there are fewer problems of 
‘bounded rationality’) and that the increased transparency of reputation has 
lessened the risk of opportunistic behaviour (op. cit., p. 71). However, 
unless it is assumed that ‘contracting between unequals’ is the exception 
rather than the norm, it is necessary to question the claimed reduction in 
risk. It is also relevant to contemplate the possibility that the burden of risk 
has shifted, with an associated displacement of the costs of opportunism. 

One possibility worth exploring is the notion that long-term contractual 
agreements between partner organizations may meet perceived needs of 
what is required for competitiveness (or cost minimization), but that the 
workforce of one, or more, of the contracting parties bears a substantial 
part of the cost — in terms of job insecurity, additional workloads, or erosion 
of conditions (Guy 2000). For example, public-private sector partnerships 
typically require the private sector partner to provide a similar or improved 
level of services at lower cost, simultaneously ensuring that costs are further 
reduced in order to generate an acceptable level of profit. Cutting out waste 
and duplication of effort may yield some performance improvements, as 
may investment in new technologies and the more cost-effective use of 
existing assets. This, however, may be insufficient to provide sustained per- 
formance improvement, and is therefore invariably accompanied by recur- 
rent moves to reduce headcount and intensify work by removing porosities 
and introducing diverse controls that facilitate ‘speed up’. 

From this brief review of some of the issues concerning greater private 
sector involvement in public services provision, it is possible to identify 
four key themes. The first is the problem associated with implementing 
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reform based on the construction of (quasi) markets. No market follows the 
textbook model of perfect competition. Market structure — the extent to 
which there is a diffuse or concentrated structure of organizations on the 
purchaser and provider sides - is thus an important characteristic. In 
addition, markets do not always provide for effective signalling mech- 
anisms, leading to problems in constructing benchmarking measures. The 
second theme is the recognition that there are peculiarities associated with 
the administration and delivery of public services in the public sector. 
Consequently, efforts to import private sector management techniques and 
private sector models of economic organization are likely to challenge and 
potentially degrade established ways of organizing public sector services. 
Thirdly, the precise nature of the partnership contract — in underpinning 
new organizational forms - requires empirical investigation. There may be 
problems in specifying contracts for public services. Also, it is not clear that 
all partnership models involve high trust, so-called ‘relational contracting’, 
which raises questions concerning the distributional outcomes of new 
arrangements. This brings us to our fourth theme, the relations of power 
between public and private sector partners. In addition to diversity in the 
‘market’ environments faced by partner organizations, differences in 
expertise in operating in a market-based environment makes it possible 
that private sector organizations enjoy the upper hand in negotiating and 
managing contractual relationships with the public sector. 

These themes provide a loose framework for the subsequent analysis of 
research data. Our discussion is organized around two central questions: 


1. are there performance gains associated with new partnership arrange- 
ments in the delivery of public services?; 

2. to what extent is the partnership arrangement characterized by a rela- 
tive balance, or imbalance, of power? 


Introducing the case studies 

Our research findings are based on detailed investigation of two case stud- 
ies, as part of a broader research project into changing organizational forms 
and the reshaping of work, funded by the ESRC Future of Work programme. 
One broader objective of this research is to assess the nature of the employ- 
ment relationship associated with different kinds of inter-organizational 
contracts found in public-private partnerships, franchise arrangements, 
multi-employer sites and subcontracting arrangements (Rubery et al. 2002). 
The project involves eight case studies in total and all share the common 
criteria of being characterized by strong inter-organizational linkages. In 
our design of the research project, case studies of public private partner- 
ships were included because these were seen as both an increasingly 
important organizational form in the delivery of UK public services pro- 
vision and an area where little empirical research of a qualitative nature had 
been conducted. In this paper, we focus our attention on the implications of 
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our research into public private partnerships for current debate over public 
sector reform. 

In the following section, we introduce the two case studies from which 
our empirical data are drawn. Our findings derive from interviews with 
senior managers and from documentary sources collected over a period of 
approximately 18 months. The data, as well as the names of the organiza- 
tions, have been disguised to protect their identity. 


The IT partnership 

This case study involves a large government department (referred to here 
as ‘Govco’), which outsourced the development and maintenance of its 
computer facilities to a global software and IT systems development com- 
pany (referred to as ‘FutureTech’), The move to outsourcing was prompted, 
inter alia, by the 1991 White Paper ‘Competing for Quality’ (Cmd 1730) 
which established the policy that, wherever possible, government work 
should be market tested, with the work going to the provider of best value 
for the taxpayer. 

The outsourcing was undertaken in the mid-1990s and involved the 
transfer of several hundred staff. Key managers were transferred to a ‘Busi- 
ness Services Office’, set up to establish a contract partnership team within 
Govco. Existing IT systems were audited and various potential partners 
were courted for suitability. The aim — to develop a partnership with a 
world-class player based on strong relationship ties and commitments - 
was considered by Govco to be essential in the selection of the private sector 
partner. The relationship developed within tight initial controls, within 
which the partners were to establish trust, respect and credibility, followed 
by the development of a partnership structure, within which Govco could 
‘loosen the noose later’ (joint Business Services Office/FutureTech 
presentation). 

From the outset both sides had to set out explicit goals, which they 
expected to achieve through the arrangement. These were to be negotiated 
at a number of cross-organizational meetings. The main issues related to 
the resources required to meet contractual deadlines. The relationship 
described here is made more complex due to the governmental funding and 
regulatory mechanisms, which add third party regulation to the ‘relational’ 
elements established within the partnership. For example, the Public 
Accounts Committee has undertaken a number of audits of the partnership 
described here on value for money and capability. 


The NHS Trust PFI 

The second case study involves a large NHS Trust and a consortium of 
three private sector organizations, which won a PFI (Private Finance 
Initiative) contract to construct new buildings and deliver the estate’s, main- 
tenance, cleaning and catering services. PFI schemes operate throughout 
the public sector and involve private sector investment, rather than the 
traditional state-financed capital spending. Under PFI, a consortium of priv- 
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ate sector companies (typically a construction firm, a bank and a cleaning 
firm, administered by a consultant firm) pays for the building or refur- 
bishment of public assets and recoups the money through a charge on the 
services it provides. For example, for roads and bridges, the scheme is usu- 
ally ‘financially free standing’ where costs are recouped through charges 
to individuals (e.g. by means of toll bridges). For hospitals and prisons, the 
scheme involves ‘services sold to the public sector’ — for example, cleaning 
and maintenance services, or IT services, are provided — involving the trans- 
fer of public sector employees to the private sector (IPPR 2001; PSPRU 
1997). Plans for the case study PFI project began in 1989-90, when there 
was an initial costing of new buildings. In 1993-94, a building scheme was 
approved and then put out to tender. Around six bids were reduced to 
two, and then one consortium was finally selected. The selection process 
investigated the quality of design and issues related to the transfer of risk 
and opportunities for innovation. The selected consortium involved: a 
building company; a design company; a consultancy (which also acted as 
the lead firm in the group); and a multinational hotel services company 
(which was to provide cleaning and catering services). 

According to the Public Services Privatisation Unit, as with other PFI 
schemes in the NHS during the 1990s, ‘PFI schemes are about buying ser- 
vices not assets or buildings. A new hospital is not a building contract but 
a contract for the direct provision of services’ (PSPRU 1997). Consequently, 
a major feature of the PFI scheme in our case study is the transfer of ancil- 
lary staff to the private sector consortium. In this particular case, the process 
is complicated by the simultaneous rationalization of health services in the 
area, involving staff redundancies. The argument for rationalization, which 
apparently preceded the bid for the PFI, was that the building stock was 
beyond its purposeful life, with a severe backlog of maintenance, and many 
of the health services provided duplicated those at a hospital less than five 
miles away (for example, there were two accident and emergency units, 
two children’s services and two pathology units). 

The negotiated PFI contract (signed ın August 1998) is set to run for 35 
years. The new building is costed at £66 million. At the end of the 35-year 
period, ownership of the building transfers back to the Trust, under a for- 
mal contracting scheme known as ‘build, operate, transfer’. From August 
2001, the building was fully operational with the opening of the inpatient 
division and the transfer of all teaching activities from the redundant site, 
now closed, to the case study Trust site. 


The price of partnership 

Are there performance gains from partnership? 

Conventional accounts of partnership and outsourcing of public services 
typically identify a relatively narrow range of strategic and material con- 
siderations which act as pressures for change (see, for example, Domberger 
1998). Firstly, contracting with an external provider of services is said to 
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allow the public sector organization to specialize in so-called ‘core’ activities 
and thus to maximize some measure of efficiency. Secondly, the process, 
rather than the outcome, of contracting is believed to be an important 
device in driving down the costs of services provision through the ‘disci- 
pline’ of the market. Thirdly, the purchase of activities through a formally 
specified contract with a services provider, rather than through a traditional 
open-ended employment contract, is believed to offer greater scope for con- 
trol and monitoring both of the level and quality of output. In addition, 
periodic renewal of the contract is seen as a competitive incentive to induce 
higher motivation and productivity among management and workers pro- 
viding the service. Finally, use of a service provider from the private sector 
is believed to be critical for enhancing the flexible capacity to adapt and 
respond to new pressures and conditions, as well as the potential for inno- 
vation in actual service provision. 

Table 1 applies these considerations to our two cases. Regarding speciali- 
zation, senior management at Govco gave the impression that a decision 
on whether or not IT services were ‘peripheral’ in nature was one that 
was forced under conditions of relative financial austerity and the peculiar 
organizational structure of the civil service. Managers argued that the cost 
constraints during the 1990s, coupled with an inflexible civil service job 
grading system, inhibited the development of an IT services work group 
that could be adapted or retrained in line with developments in new tech- 
nologies. Consequently, the bulk of IT support services were defined as 
peripheral and outsourced to FutureTech, despite the fact that IT develop- 
ment remains key to the overall ‘core’ business plan of Govco. At the NHS 
Trust, the legislative pressure to outsource ancillary staff as part of the PFI 
acted as a more explicit pressure. As part of this process, estates and ancil- 


TABLE 1 Pressures to outsource activities through public private partnership 


IT partnership NHS Trust PFI 
Specialization Development of IT services Estates and ancillary services 
‘peripheral’ to ‘core’ ‘peripheral’ to ‘core’ health 
administrative activities activibes; outsourcing 
required by PFI legislation 
Market-cost discipline Cost reduction through Labour cost reduction and 
market tender process and redundancies secured 
regular benchmarking through market competition 
Contract-performance Urt cost reduction built into Tightly specified contract 
discipline contract with flexible tariff payment 
system 
Private sector expertise and More flexible job grading Potential for innovation in 
flexibulity structure; more resources for services delivery and work 
retraining in line with IT organizahon 


developments; potential for 
more rapid innovation in IT 
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lary workers were redefined as ‘peripheral’ to the ‘core’ activity of provid- 
ing healthcare services. It should be noted that under the initial legislation 
for PFI schemes in the NHS, the focus was on ‘services sold to the public 
sector’, such that the contract was more about the direct provision of ser- 
vices than about, say, a new building. Under the Labour government, this 
legislation has been adapted in order to remove the obligation for NHS 
Trusts to purchase ancillary services (portering, catering and cleaning staff) 
from the private sector (Agnew 1999). Nevertheless, estates services are still 
obliged to transfer, creating the expectation among many commentators 
that, in practice, little will change in the defining of ‘core’-’periphery’ work- 
force groups. 

Managers in both of the cases studied suggested that the market-based 
process of tendering services reduced costs compared to in-house provision. 
Indeed, at Govco, unit cost reduction of 50 per cent, to be achieved through 
‘market competition’, was perhaps the most important consideration under- 
pinning the decision to outsource IT provision to FutureTech. Govco also 
intended to build on the cost savings from the tendering process by requir- 
ing FutureTech to conduct regular benchmarking of costs and performance 
levels against competitor organizations. Govco managers believed that use 
of a competitive market-index would provide an incentive for improved 
productivity. In addition, retention of intellectual property rights (IPR) by 
Goveo facilitated the possibility of switching contracts to alternative sup- 
pliers, capturing the incentives of market competition by threatening to take 
the contract elsewhere at the end of the contract. 

At the NHS Trust, the PFI contract with the private sector consortium 
was expected to deliver cost reductions. This is supported by some (but 
not all) national studies on the value for money of PFI deals; Robinson 
(2000), for example, estimates cost savings of between 10 and 20 per cent 
compared to the public sector spending option. At our case study Trust, it 
is difficult to disentangle PFI cost savings from savings associated with the 
simultaneous closure of one of the hospitals that forms part of the Trust. 
What is clear is that a large part of the savings comes from reductions in 
labour costs and that ‘market competition’ may have provided management 
with a practical route to securing staff redundancies. For instance, at the 
case-study Trust, the number of maintenance staff is to reduce from 90 to 
50 between 1998 and 2001, and the number of ancillary jobs will reduce 
from 700 to 500. Indeed, while the private sector service providers are 
responsible for redundancy procedures, it is the Trust that is obliged to pay 
redundancy compensation. Both these examples indicate that saving money 
through redrawing the organization’s boundaries to include a market inter- 
face, is an important factor underpinning outsourcing of services through 
partnership. 

Managers at both cases studied acknowledged the pressures to change 
based on the supposed advantages of greater use of contractual arrange- 
ments rather than bureaucratic administration. In general, there appear to 
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be two alternative institutional arrangements. The purchaser either nego- 
tiates a fixed-price contract over the period of contract under the assump- 
tion that the one-off encounter with ‘the market’ is sufficient in order to 
benefit from the cost discipline of-competition. Or, the purchaser can nego- 
tiate a flexible-price contract, which builds in options to increase or to 
reduce annual payments under the assumption that it is difficult to predict 
with certainty future changes in demand for services provision or the nat- 
ure and related costs of services delivery. Both cases had institutionalized 
some form of flexible-price contract. At Govco, preparation for the contract 
required clear specification of IT services and the adoption of a standard 
method of defining performance levels per unit cost. The contract built in 
a contractual requirement for FutureTech to reduce these unit costs over the 
period for the services originally rendered. Moreover, the contract imposed 
financial penalties on FutureTech where performance was below standard. 
At the NHS Trust, a key benefit to management was the ability to build 
quality considerations and changing budget pressures into the contract for 
services provision. The contract between the Trust and the Consortium has 
involved a payment mechanism where the tariff can be changed if the Con- 
sortium does not meet performance standards, and built-in improvements 
in costs to meet changing budget pressures imposed on the Trust from 
the government. 

Finally, at Govco and the NHS Trust, management were quick to identify 
the rigidities and inflexibilities of the traditional, bureaucratic public sector 
structure compared to the apparent expertise and flexibility of the private 
sector. While the bureaucratic organization of work was acknowledged to 
provide for stability and security among staff, the managers we interviewed 
were rather more concerned that it did not provide the appropriate environ- 
ment for flexible restructuring of work and employment practices. At 
Govco, managers faced difficulties in retaining staff who were highly 
skilled in IT, or in providing new training provision in IT, due to budget 
restrictions and an inflexible job grading structure. Short of wholesale trans- 
formation of the traditional UK civil service structure, contracting out IT 
services to the private sector was believed to be the most attractive option 
for delivering a ‘high road’ approach to IT services provision. At the NHS 
Trust, managers argued that the private sector option offered scope to oper- 
ate with fewer staff. As one NHS manager explained to us: 


There’s a lot of room for improvement ... there is a lot of fat to be 
trimmed off the public sector for the private sector to make a good profit. 


In this view, the move from in-house provision to outsourcing of ancillary 


services was seen as a way of opening the door to renegotiating traditional 
work practices in previously heavily demarcated territory. 
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Are there new rigidities from partnership? 

While the pressures discussed above were clearly instrumental in driving 
the complex process of change, nevertheless further empirical exploration 
reveals a number of areas where potential gains in flexibility and 
efficiencies appear to be offset, in practice, by new forms of rigidity. We 
explore these rigidities across the same four dimensions discussed in table 
1, above, in table 2. 

In both cases, there are new areas of tension and contradictions associated 
with outsourcing so-called ‘periphery’ activities to a private sector provider. 
In principle, the decision to outsource is accompanied by some loss of con- 
trol over the processes of managing those activities. In some cases, tighter 
contractual management of output performance may provide an alternative 
source of control. However, where the skills and knowledge underpinning 
work practices are rapidly changing, it may be difficult to judge the quality 
of output due to a diminishing knowledge of new areas of innovation. Such 
a case is evident at Govco, where outsourcing of IT services carries with 
it the potential hazard of failing to keep pace with new developments in 
information systems and thus an inability to judge the cost-effectiveness of 
output delivered. In the extreme, Govco may find itself ‘locked in’ to the 
contracting arrangement due to its inability to assess competing bids when 
the contract is due for renewal. These dangers are less apparent at the NHS 
Trust. Instead, the potential hazard here arises from reliance on a frag- 
mented network of organizations managing the delivery of a unified service 
to patients. In particular, in this case while the new private sector provider 


TABLE 2 Obstacles to performance gains from partnership 





IT partnership NHS Trust PFI 





Specialization Danger of losing expertise Fragmented services 
and becoming ‘locked in’ to provision 
contracting arrangement with 


provider 
Market-cost discipline Difficulties of market-based High costs of bidding deter 
cost comparisons large number of competitors 


(benchmarking) may fuel for contract 
price increase during period 


of contract 
Contract-performance Difficulties of contract Contract-performance 
discipline specification due to fast- verification involves high 
changing IT commitment of time and 


resources 


Private sector expertise and Over-flexıble redeployment Limited expertise in HR 
flexibility of staff diminishes basis for policy and practice is a 
trust; development of new threat to tradition of 
software restricted by tght cooperative employment 
contract and long-term relations 
disincentives 
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of estates and maintenance services has a relatively long history of working 
with the NHS, the catering/cleaning firm is new to the sector; it has very 
little understanding about traditional working practices and the division of 
labour in hospitals. 

Second, the apparent benefits to be gained from ‘market-cost discipline’ 
are limited in practice by the impossibility of enforcing spot market con- 
tracting. At Govco, the price of the contract with FutureTech was not fixed. 
While the unit cost of producing software code was set to reduce by 50 per 
cent over the first five years of the contract, orders for additional work 
carried a flexible price tag, reflecting the belief that frequent benchmarking 
would relay market signals on costs as well as reflect the difficulty of fixing 
prices in the context of fast-changing technologies. Evidence from the first 
six years of the contract demonstrates that changes in the projected value 
of the project are neither minor variations reflecting swings in demand or 
cost-savings from IT developments as might be expected. In fact, over this 
initial period the projected value of the contract more than doubled (details 
of figures withheld to maintain confidentiality). 

While a large proportion of the additional costs arose from the award of 
new work, it would appear that the public sector partner has incurred most 
of the risks associated with the contract, rather than benefiting, as supposed, 
from the downward cost pressures of market competition. These market 
pressures could not be exploited, however, because it is extraordinarily dif- 
ficult to ‘benchmark’ the costs of IT services. Documents reveal that Govco 
only expected to be able to ‘benchmark’ around half of all outsourced activi- 
ties due to both the difficulties of obtaining cost/quality information from 
competitor IT firms and the non-comparability of some areas of IT pro- 
vision. It is impossible, therefore, to judge how competitive the costs of 
such outsourced services are. These difficulties suggest that talk of a shift 
to a more transparent market-led system of cost competition is misleading. 

The problem at the NHS Trust PFI case is the excessive costs involved 
in the initial bidding stage. This is true of many PFI deals: 


The maintenance of competition in the processes of bidding can be diffi- 
cult to achieve as the costs of bidding for PFI projects by private firms 
are considerable and at the later stages of the process a firm may not 
want to commit more resources without some assurance of success. ... 
It is always possible that in large and complex schemes the costs to a 
contractor of pursuing a bid may mean there is difficulty in maintaining 
the level of competition that is desired. It follows that the reliance on 
competition as a basis for achieving value-for-money is somewhat opti- 
mistic. (Broadbent et al. 2000, p. 33) 


At the case study Trust, bidding organizations were forced to submit 


highly detailed design plans, as well as details of financial and legal 
arrangements involving costs to designers, lawyers and consultants. This 
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meant that the Trust also had to spend large sums of money to verify and 
compare competing bids. As the Project Director told us: 


I can’t think of any kind of advisor we didn’t have. ... A lot of dupli- 
cation, I am sure, is carrying on with the PFI. 


For the managers from the private sector partner consortium, the large bar- 
riers to entry were identified as a bonus to them, once the bid had been 
accepted, as is clear from the following: 


There is a payoff in the long run because no-one else will be able to 
penetrate the market. (SPV General Manager) 


An understanding of market structure would identify this case as ‘concen- 
trated purchaser’ meets ‘concentrated provider’ (Challiss et al. 1994). If this 
is the case, then there is increased importance attached to the role of the 
contract as an instrument of regulation (op. cit.). However, this brings us 
to problems of contract-performance discipline. 

One of the paradoxes of utilizing an external organization to improve 
the efficiency and general standards of services provision is that the pur- 
chaser of these services (in this case the public sector organization) must 
invest additional resources in the specification, monitoring and measure- 
ment of contracted services. Hence, while ‘contract-performance discipline’ 
is claimed to be a critical variable in reducing the total costs of services 
provision (Domberger 1998), in fact, the separating out of particular services 
for tender, the specification of tasks to be included; and the design of moni- 
toring and measurement methods all present an institutional problem (as 
well as imposing additional transactional costs), which places a number of 
practical demands on management in the areas of accounting systems, 
HRM (human resource management) and operations. 

Both case studies experienced difficulties in ensuring equivalence 
between the specification of tasks in the formal contract and the actual tasks 
undertaken as part of services provided. At Govco, the absence of prior 
measures of productivity or performance was believed to underpin many 
of the subsequent difficulties associated with managing the contract. For 
example, mis-specification of one contract for IT services carried a penalty 
of £0.9 million payable to FutureTech, due, in part, to the ‘very sketchy’ 
nature of an outline of initial business requirements (Govco Document). 
Specification and pricing of work is no easy matter. IT services outsourced 
to FutureTech are subdivided into 30 work types, based on productivity 
and volume characteristics of work done; each type is priced separately. If 
the nature of an individual job task changes, then there is negotiation 
around whether this has changed the work type and thus the unit price. 
Similarly, at the NHS Trust, payment for work done involved the matching 
of detailed invoices from providers with details specified in relevant con- 
tract documents, where the costing of each job task is detailed through time 
and motion studies. Assimilation of all the required information to process 
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claims takes time. For example, during one interview at the NHS Trust, the 
Director of Estates and Hotel Services directed our attention to a pile of 50 
to 100 invoices and told us: 


They'll stay there until I receive all the necessary information. They hav- 
en’t given information on times and other things. 


Retention of intellectual property rights (IPR) appeared to be one area 
where Govco covered itself against adverse contractual risks. Where 
FutureTech developed new IT systems on behalf of Govco, rights to these 
systems were in the hands of Govco. This raised the possibility of generat- 
ing additional revenue by charging FutureTech when it used these IT sys- 
tems in projects with other clients. In practice, FutureTech has not lost 
under this arrangement since it has been able to include the costs of this 
charge in bids for alternative projects. However, given that many of these 
alternative projects are undertaken for the UK government, charging for 
intellectual property rights has simply generated intra-governmental trans- 
fers. As one Govco manager explained, FutureTech were also able to profit 
from this situation: 


If you looked at that from the outside world you would just think that 
it was insane. You’ve got some money from [FutureTech] for your IPR 
and then another [government] department comes along and they pay 
the same costs plus a mark-up to [FutureTech]. So [FutureTech] make a 
return on your IPR. Why don’t you just let the other department have 
your IPR? 


The final area of potential problems concerns the apparent scope for 
efficiency gains through exploiting private sector expertise. The IT partner- 
ship demonstrates that while, on the one hand, it is difficult to measure 
whether there have been efficiency gains from outsourcing services to the 
private sector, on the other, the contracting arrangement may act as a disin- 
centive to developing expertise in services provision over the long-term. 
Govco management were keen to develop innovative software systems 
(such as internet services, for example), both to meet the objectives of 
‘joined-up-government’ initiatives, and, in the long term, to reduce 
administrative/labour costs. Thus, the contract does include a clause on 
‘access to new technology’. However, any new development that brings 
down labour costs is unlikely to be seen as attractive by the services pro- 
vider since this may allow the purchaser to bargain down the projected 
costs of the contract. In this case, the new contracting regime may actually 
be an obstacle to innovation in service delivery. 

Managers at the NHS Trust complained of the lack of human rsources 
(HR) expertise among private sector management, which presented poten- 
tial problems for sustaining co-operative employment relations and thus in 
delivering high standard services: 
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[the private sector firms] were pretty efficient in other areas but not in 
HR. You would have thought that they were good at that but they aren't. 
Their industrial relations is one of suspicion and hard bargaining. But 
the hospital has a consensus culture as a result of long co-operation with 
established trade unions. ... We dragged the private sector providers 
into our style of industrial relations; they really were light years behind. 
(HR Director) 


Overall, the two cases discussed demonstrate evidence of costs, or ‘rigidi- 
ties’, from outsourcing public services through partnership arrangements. 
The above discussion has focused on how stylized interpretations of the 
benefits from contracting with the private sector, such as those contained 
within the literature on market-led reform or on the ‘boundaryless’ organi- 
zation, may be mistaken. The possibility of costly, and often unintended, 
problems raises the question as to who bears the burden of these costs. In 
the next section, we examine more closely how the relative costs and bene- 
fits are distributed between partners to the contract. 


Is there an imbalance of power? 

As noted above, questions of power relations (we use the term ‘power’ 
loosely in this context to include broadly conceived notions of relative bar- 
gaining strength and control over contractual arrangements) between part- 
ners to a contract are neatly avoided by studies adopting a purely trans- 
action costs approach to inter-organizational contracting and largely absent 
in accounts of the boundaryless organization. In fact, there may be a num- 
ber of dimensions to partnership arrangements that generate an imbalance 
of power. Thus, despite the gloss of co-operative relations associated with 
partnership deals, the possibility of ‘relational contracting between 
unequals’ (Dore 1996) means that there may be winners and losers, either 
in the short or the long term, to partnership. 

Table 3 specifies how three broad factors contribute to the relative balance 
of bargaining strength in the context of public private sector partnerships. 
The first factor draws attention to an implicit contradiction at the heart of 
outsourcing /partnership arrangements. On the one hand, outsourcing of 
services provision requires the surrender by the purchaser of a significant 


TABLE 3 Factors contributing to ‘power imbalance’ in public-private sector partnerships 
i 


Public sector purchaser Private sector provider 
Expertise in outsourced Medium-high, but dechning Medium—high, and rising 
activity 
Expertise in negotating and Low-medium Medium-high 
working to contract 
Sensitivity to reputation in High Medium 


area of services delivery 
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level of expertise, to exploit the benefits from greater specialization. On the 
other hand, without strong expertise in the area of services delivery it is 
difficult for the purchaser to effectively manage the monitoring of services 
delivery and specification of new work. The problems associated with the 
cost of monitoring the contract and work duplication in the NHS Trust are 
outlined above. At Govco, in contrast, this problem was recognized from 
the outset and a decision was made to retain ‘in-house’ a core of staff with 
specialist skills to co-ordinate management of the contract. In interviews, 
managers were clear that this strategy was critical to maintaining relatively 
strong bargaining leverage: 


We retained expertise, loosely under the heading ‘Intelligent Customer’ — 
our front-end people assessing new developments, architects, service 
management and a high calibre contract management team who are 
responsible for administrating the contract and the relationship with 
[FutureTech]. ... These people came from experience within [Govco] and 
were in a strong position to provide some sort of reality check on any 
ideas that were coming from [FutureTech]. 


Over time, it might be expected that this source of bargaining strength will 
diminish as the private sector partner firm develops new IT systems in 
areas where incumbent staff at Govco have little experience. Moreover, 
there is apparently little Govco can do to prevent highly skilled staff from 
leaving to seek better prospects elsewhere; staff turnover in the key area of 
contract management presents a significant problem in replacing expertise. 

Regarding the second factor, a shift to market-based contracting arrange- 
ments may be expected to deliver a comparative advantage to private sector 
partner organizations, relative to the public sector, since the private sector 
is likely to have greater experience in managing services delivery to meet 
contractual requirements. Interviews with senior managers from the private 
sector consortium in partnership with the NHS Trust, provide support for 
this view. From the early stages of the partnership, there was a major differ- 
ence in the available resources and expertise committed to negotiating, and 
fine-tuning, the contract. The private sector partner enjoyed the benefits of 
a very large bid team during the early stages, and could draw on past 
experience of negotiating contracts. The NHS Trust employed a group of 
just three staff, a group that was subsequently withdrawn. Moreover, while 
the private sector partner financed a ‘special purpose vehicle’ (with two 
full-time senior managers) to oversee the management of the contract, the 
NHS Trust had to draw on existing management staff, who were charged 
with managing the contract alongside all their other areas of responsibility. 
Lack of expertise and resources within the Trust meant that the private 
sector consortium had a relatively free hand in setting and interpreting 
details of the contract. This was clarified to us in a number of instances in 
conversations with the General Manager of the ‘special purpose vehicle’ 
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during a workshop involving other senior managers from members of 
the consortium: 


But now the NHS aren’t putting in the resources. They [NHS manage- 
ment staff] are completely overwhelmed by the work they have to do. 
... There are very different strengths across [the consortium members]. 
It is important to use these as complementary. . . The Trust management 
staff are very stretched. We could screw them every day of the week if 
we wanted to. We educate them about the Concession Agreement [the 
main contract] because the Trust bid team has moved on [i.e. quit]. ... 
[The senior manager] found that the Trust managing team didn’t under- 
stand the Concession Agreement. ... It is good to work with the monitor- 
ing team [from the Trust side]. We train them to see things how we 
see them. 


Evidence of the greater ability of the private sector side to negotiate a 
better deal is also demonstrated in the details of risk sharing. A major loss 
for the Trust was the inability to factor in the then annually imposed cost 
savings (so-called ‘cash-release efficiency scheme’) of 3 per cent. Once the 
PFI contract had been agreed, the Trust found itself with around 20 per 
cent of its expenditures effectively ring-fenced to meet the terms of the PFI 
contract. As a result, the Trust had to find disproportionately high cost 
savings from a much reduced annual budget to meet the annual cost sav- 
ings targets imposed by central government. 

Such a stark division in the expertise in contracting between the two sides 
is less evident at Govco. From the outset, resources were committed by both 
sides to define and negotiate the contract, and regular inter-organizational 
meetings were held to improve the co-operative nature of the agreement. 
In part, the greater investment in preparatory work reflects the very high 
profile nature of the partnership, involving a high cost, high skilled activity 
seen as vital to the national economy. Several documents on ‘Partnership’ 
were published to emphasize the collaborative spirit of the agreement. 
These include passages such as the following: 


Joint projects between the public and private sectors are not unique. But 
[FutureTech] and [Govco] are justifiably proud of developing what they 
both believe to be a model of teamwork and co-operation in public priv- 
ate sector partnership. 


Importantly, the signing of Govco’s contract required commitment from 
parties on both sides to attend regular ‘Joint Partnership Meetings’, 
organized as Board-level management meetings, designed to act as a ‘polic- 
ing mechanism’. At lower levels of operational management, the ‘ethos of 
partnership’ is instituted through regular review meetings, which feed 
through into the higher level Joint Partnership Meetings. In addition, 
FutureTech assists Govco in bidding for additional funds for IT services 
from central government and Govco teams participate in FutureTech 
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decisions regarding strategic planning of operations and expected profit 
margins. Of course, agreement on the potential virtues of co-operation do 
not preclude conflicts of interest or contradictions in business objectives. 
As one of the senior managers from FutureTech explained: 


The core of it was that [Govco] didn’t think that [FutureTech] would do 
anything unless they got paid ... and [FutureTech] thought that [Govco] 
were being unrealistic, asking for everything but not really willing to 
put the sums of money in. ... It is around here that you start to get 
people seriously asking what it means to be in a partnership, and how 
are we going to do things differently, and how are we going to avoid 
getting into that again. (FutureTech manager) 


It may be difficult, in the light of the above, to reconcile conflicting interests 
through collaborative exercises of building co-operation. Moreover, forging 
a co-operative relationship establishes a fundamental tension with the need 
to retain an element of competition (Broadbent et al. 2000), which is required 
to avoid the type of comfortable, ‘soft budget’ problems often said to be 
associated with the traditional bureaucratic organizational form. 

The third factor which shapes the degree of ‘power balance’ between 
partners is sensitivity to reputation. In conventional transactions, cost 
analyses of vertical integration, this factor is often claimed to limit the possi- 
bility of one partner acting opportunistically. However, a closer reading 
demonstrates that a number of conditions have to be met before this holds 
true. These include the extent to which ‘defections’ from co-operative 
behaviour are made public knowledge, and the extent to which contrived, 
as opposed to real, claims of defection can be verified (Williamson 1985, 
pp. 395-6). Williamson does acknowledge the limits of reputation effects 
in deterring ‘irresponsible’ behaviour: ‘these effects, however, are imperfect. 
Some managers may shrug them off if the immediate gains are large 
enough and if they cannot be required to disgorge their ill-gotten gains. 
(Swiss bank accounts have attractive features in that respect.)’ (Williamson 
1985, p. 138). The case study partnerships demonstrate that these conditions 
are by no means easily achievable. Perhaps more importantly, however, the 
evidence shows that there may be an imbalance between public and private 
partners with regard to how sensitive each is to reputation. Unlike the NHS 
Trust or Govco, the private sector partners have operations across a variety 
of sectors and therefore are not bound to win or lose future contracts on 
the basis of reputation in either health services or government adminis- 
tration. In addition, public sector purchasers typically face a limited choice 
of providers during the bidding stage, resulting, in effect, in the forced 
selection of a provider. At Govco, despite publicized evidence of the private 
sector partner’s poor performance in other partnership arrangements with 
public sector organizations during the operation of the contract, manage- 
ment did not investigate such claims. This suggests either that the partner- 
ship had become over-sheltered from external competition and reputation 
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effects, or that there was simply no other realistic alternative (due to high 
costs of entry or the specificity of technical know-how). NHS Trust man- 
agers were suspicious that the private sector partners were less concerned 
with delivering ‘100 per cent performance’ than with maximizing the num- 
ber of extra-contractual claims for maintenance work (Director, Estates and 
Hotel Services). Where falling standards of services provision generated 
concern among NHS patients, it is likely that the problems of generating a 
poor reputation fall squarely on the shoulders of the Trust management, 
since they are still vested with the task of controlling and monitoring qual- 
ity standards. 

In practice, then, it seems there is a great deal of potential for imbalance 
of bargaining strength and an inequitable distribution of the gains and 
losses between the public and private sector partners to new outsourcing 
arrangements. Moreover, our analysis here may only answer one part of the 
question concerning who gains and who loses from public-private sector 
partnerships. It is entirely feasible that the bulk of the costs of ‘irresponsible 
behaviour’, or opportunism, by one or both of the partners falls on the 
shoulders of the workers, particularly those transferring from the public to 
the private sector partner. Issues of relative bargaining power may again 
be relevant. Highly skilled and experienced staff outsourced from Govco 
wield relatively high bargaining power by virtue of ownership of sought- 
after skills and experience. Consequently, these workers may benefit 
materially from the transfer operation, especially where they are able to 
capitalize on the greater number of specialist career tracks within 
FutureTech. However, at the NHS Trust, ancillary staff transferring over to 
the private sector partner would undoubtedly lose their long-term protec- 
tion enjoyed within the framework of a highly unionized and regulated 
NHS. Transfer of Undertakings Protection of Employment (TUPE) would 
provide cover in the short term only; thereafter, ancillary workers would 
enjoy little defence against employer opportunism. 


CONCLUSION 


The case study evidence presented in this paper suggests there are serious 
limits to the longstanding policy model, continued under the present Lab- 
our government, of applying private sector principles to the process of pub- 
lic sector reform. Much of the current debate couches the process of reform 
in an apparently non-ideological language, supported by recent literature 
about the network, or boundaryless organization, which draws attention 
away from the implications of the controversial split over whether the pub- 
lic or the private sector ought to be in control of delivering public services. 
But the emphasis on developing a new model of public services delivery 
that builds on the principles of market-cost discipline and contract- 
performance discipline brings with it a number of unintended problems. 
Of course, markets cannot operate in a vacuum. In all areas of society, 
markets are a political and social construct, and this is nowhere more true 
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than in the case of public services quasi-markets, where a number of well- 
known studies have warned of the need for effective regulation to protect 
against differences in market structure (see, for example, Bartlett et al. 1994). 
But quasi-markets are not working. Arguments that the public sector ben- 
efited from the downward cost pressures of market competition over the 
duration of a contract were seen to be seriously flawed in the two cases 
reviewed here. In addition, attempts to construct proxies for market-based 
pricing signals through benchmarking practices were unsuccessful. The 
model of reform also relies on the language and practice of contracting. 
Here, we found that the public sector partner tended to underestimate the 
time and resources needed to negotiate and manage the terms and con- 
ditions of the partnership contract. This put the private sector partner in 
the driving seat and enabled it to exploit its greater experience in working 
to contract and winning favourable terms. At the minimum, these terms 
involve securing long-term funding against declines in public spending (the 
NHS Trust PFI case) or substantial rises in the long-term value of services 
provision (the IT partnership case). 

The problem is not simply that the public sector faces a steep learning 
curve to survive in the world of markets and contracts; simply providing 
specialist education and training for senior civil servants is not sufficient. 
Instead, recognition of the distinctive qualities of services provision in the 
public sector is needed. These include characteristics of the public sector 
ethos — fairness, antipathy to corruption, reliability, and so on — as well as 
the distinctive nature of the producer market, which involves a monopsony 
government purchaser and the political management of ‘prices’ for non- 
paying ‘customers’ (such as pupils, patients, etc.). In other words, the 
answer to effective reform is more likely to be found within the public 
sector — although this might involve comparison with experiences in other 
industrialized countries. By building on these qualities as central compo- 
nents of a more radical process of reform, it may be that the UK would be 
able, not only to improve the quality of public services, but also to provide 
a model of ‘best practice’ to private sector contractors interested in improv- 
ing their services provision and employment policies. 
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PARTNERSHIPS AND PUBLIC PROCUREMENT: 
BUILDING SOCIAL CAPITAL THROUGH 
SUPPLY RELATIONS 


ANDREW ERRIDGE AND JONATHAN GREER 


As one means of dealing with an increasingly interdependent or shared power ‘no- 
one in charge’ world (Bryson and Crosby 1992) and adapting the public sector to 
the demands of the global economy, successive administrations in the UK have 
aimed to develop a more strategic approach to public procurement by emphasizing 
inter-departmental co-ordination and establishing long-term partnership relations 
with suppliers. This has proved to be a difficult task, however, as the operating 
framework and culture of the public sector have hindered the development of inter- 
organizational relationships and trust. By focusing on the co-operative processes 
and interaction within central government departments and between departments 
and the private sector, this paper aims to analyse and identify the obstacles to, and 
opportunities for, implementing long-term supply relations and facilitating depart- 
mental co-ordination While the paper argues that partnership relations can buld 
social capital, it also shows that these resources can have both positive and negative 
effects for public procurement. To conclude, lessons for developing collaborative 
arrangements in public procurement are identified. 


INTRODUCTION 


As one means of dealing with an increasingly interdependent or shared 
power ‘no-one in charge’ world (Bryson and Crosby 1992) and adapting 
the public sector to the demands of the global economy, successive adminis- 
trations in the UK have aimed to develop a more strategic approach to 
public procurement by emphasizing inter-departmental co-ordination and 
establishing long-term partnership relations with suppliers. Indeed, follow- 
ing a series of government initiatives, partnership concepts have been trans- 
ferred from the private sector (Lamming 1993; Macbeth and Ferguson 1994; 
Nisiguchi 1994), and established as a key theme in procurement policy. 
Given these developments, much research has focused on partnerships, for 
example, examining their effectiveness using transaction cost economics 
(Parker and Hartley 1997), and analysing their role in achieving value for 
money (Erridge and Nondi 1994). More recently, Steane and Walker (2000) 
have argued that by aiming to move procurement away from traditional 
‘arm’s length’ competitive tendering procedures, partnerships have the 
potential to build social capital by establishing networks and developing 
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long-term relationships with private sector suppliers. Despite this, little 
research has evaluated the social behaviour or interactive processes within 
partnerships and examined how they support or inhibit procurement 
arrangements. 

Implementing the partnership approach to procurement, however, has 
proved to be a difficult task as the operating framework and culture of 
the public sector have hindered the development of inter-organizational 
relationships and trust (Erridge and Greer 2000). By focusing on the co- 
operative processes and interaction within central government departments 
and between departments and the private sector, this paper aims to analyse 
the obstacles to and opportunities for implementing long-term supply 
relations and building social capital, as well as to assess the impact of social 
capital on procurement arrangements. 

First, this paper will review the development of strategic procurement 
initiatives in the UK, define what is meant by the term ‘social capital’ and 
critically assess the outcomes of social capital. Secondly, the paper aims to 
examine the obstacles to and opportunities for implementing long-term 
supply relations, facilitating departmental co-ordination and building social 
capital. Following that, the impact of social capital development on the 
procurement process will be assessed by analysing interactions and 
exchanges between departments and suppliers, and giving specific con- 
sideration to competitive and partnership arrangements. To conclude, the 
paper outlines lessons for developing co-operative and collaborative 
arrangements in public procurement. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF STRATEGIC PROCUREMENT 


Following the first major review of procurement since 1984, partnership 
relations with suppliers were identified as a key element in the 1995 White 
Paper Setting New Standards. This initiative sought to develop a new 
approach to supply relations which had been previously characterized by 
short-term competitive tendering procedures. The White Paper, for 
example, states that: 


Departments will work together with suppliers to secure improvements 
in the performance of both parties. Although they will press suppliers 
to reduce cost and improve quality, they will recognise that mutually 
satisfactory relationships are in the interests of both sides and will avoid 
an unnecessarily adversarial approach. (HM Treasury 1995, p. 13) 


Allied to the concept of supply relationships, Setting New Standards also 
focused on inter-departmental co-operation and encouraged departments 
to work together on procurement decisions, and share information with 
each other and with suppliers (HM Treasury 1995). 

Continued emphasis was placed on strategic purchasing as co-operation 
and collaboration were key themes in Efficiency in Civil Government Procure- 
ment (Treasury /Cabinet Office 1998) (the so-called PX report), and the Ger- 
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shon Report on Modernising Civil Government Procurement (Gershon 1999). 
The PX report aimed to facilitate inter- and intra-departmental working and 
improve relationships with suppliers, and outlined a series of targets for 
collaboration and joint procurement. Similarly, the Gershon report pro- 
posed the creation of a central organization, the Office of Government Com- 
merce (OGC), to ensure a cross-departmental approach to procurement and 
the establishment of strategic relationships with suppliers. 

By emphasizing co-operation and collaboration, these UK policy initiat- 
ives set out to change the nature of the procurement function and of the 
relationship between government departments and suppliers. In a study of 
public procurement in Australia, Steane and Walker (2000) argue that by 
moving away from the competitive market model represented by Compul- 
sory Competitive Tendering (CCT), partnership arrangements with sup- 
pliers can build social capital by facilitating interaction, developing long- 
term relationships, creating greater interdependence and establishing com- 
mon inter-organizational networks, In turn, it is proposed that social capital 
is beneficial for the public sector and public procurement since it reduces 
transaction costs, encourages linkages between the public, private and 
voluntary/non-for-profit sectors, and develops social cohesion. By 
reflecting on the development of collaborative initiatives within the UK, this 
paper aims to examine this contention and analyse the proposed benefits of 
social capital for procurement arrangements. Before doing this, it is neces- 
sary to outline what is meant by the term social capital and critically assess 
its outcomes. 


SOCIAL CAPITAL 


Despite the increased usage of the concept of social capital (Nahapiet and 
Ghosal 1998), little consensus exists as to what is actually meant by the 
term. To begin with an inclusive but broad understanding, social capital, 
according to Woolcock (1998), is a complex resource which encompasses 
the ‘norms and networks facilitating collective action for mutual benefit’ 
(p. 155). By reflecting on the different components of the term, a number 
of positive outcomes resulting from social capital can be identified. 

First, social capital research theory suggests that increased interaction 
and exchange leads to the development of trust and the creation of norms 
and sanctions which reduce transaction costs. Norms of trust and recip- 
rocity can provide a kind of informal social control within dense network 
relations that obviate the need for more formal, institutionalized legal sanc- 
tions (Onyx and Bullen 2000). In this way, high levels of trust diminish the 
probability of opportunism, reducing the need for costly monitoring and, 
ultimately, reducing the transaction costs associated with exchange in situ- 
ations of information asymmetry (Putnam 1993; Ostrom 1998). 

Secondly, social capital can improve access to resources among network 
members (Falk and Kilpatrick 2000). Through interaction and exchange, 
social relations provide an efficient distribution process for network mem- 
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bers that reduces the amount of time and investment required to gather 
information. Thus, trust relations within a social network generate a system 
of expectations and obligations, allowing group members to draw on fav- 
ours, circulate privileged information, and gain better access to opport- 
unities and resources (Hawe and Shiell 2000). 

Thirdly, Falk and Kilpatrick (2000) comment that social capital can create 
identity resources which build a sense of ‘belonging’ and shared action. It is 
maintained that increased interaction will shift the perceptions of network 
members from an individual basis towards a greater willingness to work 
with other organizations and individuals. Identification then acts as a 
resource by motivating actors to pool resources, create synergies and 
develop consensual strategic directions. 

Fourthly, social capital at the individual and organizational level can 
have positive ripple effects within society by encouraging participation and 
creating greater social cohesion. Lochner et al. (1999) comment that embed- 
ded social relationships encourage collective action and increase the will- 
ingness of actors to intervene on behalf of the common good and work 
together to solve common problems. Therefore, as social capital is created 
and sustained through interaction and exchange, a cyclical process or multi- 
plier effect is invoked in that social capital in turn facilitates more integrat- 
ive relationships and exchange. Therefore, where parties trust each other 
they are more likely to engage in co-operative activity, new forms of associ- 
ation and innovative organization — through which further trust can be 
generated (Nahapiet and Ghosal 1998; Fukuyama 1995). 

When examining interactions and social relationships, however, it is 
important to understand that the concept of social capital comprises both 
the network and the actual or potential resources that may be accessed 
through such networks (Nahapiet and Ghosal 1998). This distinction recog- 
nizes that the accumulation of social capital does not necessarily lead to its 
successful exploitation (Hazleton and Kennan 2000; Foley and Edwards 
1999; Falk and Kilpatrick 2000; Portes 1998). Rather, the development of 
social capital depends on the quantity and quality of interactions, and thus, 
social capital: can also produce negative or destructive consequences. 

Difficulties arise if individuals or organizations have developed a distinct 
identity and established sanctions, norms and expectations which form an 
exclusive barrier to non-network members (Maloney, Smith and Stoker 
2000). Relationships may develop norms and obligations which create a 
sense of network closure, restricting social capital to participants with 
shared ideological or professional backgrounds. Darwin et al. (2000), for 
example, reflect on the dangers of partnership relations, arguing that their 
exclusive nature can encourage corruption between members of self- 
serving elites. 

As well as establishing exclusive networks, Nahapiet and Ghosal (1998) 
comment that social capital can develop an unhealthy homogeneity among 
network members, creating a rigidity or staleness by restricting access to 
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diverse sources of ideas, knowledge and information. Although dense net- 
works may be characterized by high trust relations, strong norms and mut- 
ual identification can limit accessibility to sources of information and inno- 
vation, and produce a form of collective blindness that actually hinders 
development. Social capital resources, therefore, should be optimized not 
maximized in order to meet a balance between integration among group 
members and linkage with other networks which provide more information 
benefits (Woolcock 1998). Llewellyn and Armistead (2000), in a study of 
business process management, also found that dense social ties lead to 
problems of fragmentation as small networks establish their own goals and 
ways of working that diverge both from the standard practices of other 
groups and the wishes of managers. 

Given the inherently complex and turbulent nature of network relation- 
ships, it 1s also difficult to predict the outcomes from social capital. Based 
on social capital, it is not clear how actors within the network might con- 
strue their obligations, when one group member can expect an obligation 
to be repaid, or whether an actor will actually reciprocate expectations 
(Hazelton and Kennan 2000). In addition, where information on the other 
party or network members is a key resource, trust-based relationships can 
actually enhance opportunism (Granovetter 1985). Negative or destructive 
consequences of social capital are also exacerbated if power imbalances 
exist in the network relationship. Hierarchical relationships create depen- 
dence which stifles development as actors can manipulate the exchange 
process, exclude certain social groups, and play a gatekeeping role in fil- 
tering or blocking information (Putnam 1993; Maloney, Smith and Stoker 
2000; Bourdieu 1986; Champlin 1999; Warner 2000). 

Moreover, given the complex nature of social capital, Hawe and Shiell 
(2000) and Fine (1999) go further by questioning its analytical value. They 
argue that the concept of social capital is too broad, imprecise and difficult 
to measure. A range of research methods was employed, and the next two 
sections of this paper seek to test this critique of social capital against the 
development of collaborative supply relations in the public sector. 


METHODOLOGY 


The research 1s based on an evaluation of UK Central Government Policy 
on Public Procurement, funded by the ESRC. First, to examine the 
implementation of the policy initiatives and to analyse the obstacles to, and 
opportunities for, partnership and social capital development, a question- 
naire survey of heads of procurement in 60 departments, agencies and other 
public bodies in the UK was carried out. Following that, interviews were 
conducted with heads of procurement (16) and members of senior manage- 
ment boards (5) in 17 government departments and agencies, who agreed 
to further involvement. 

Following this, in order to reflect on the changing nature of supply 
relations and assess the impact of social capital on the procurement func- 
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tion, case studies of a sample of five contracts in the Department of the 
Environment, Transport and the Regions (DETR) and the Government Pur- 
chasing Agency (GPA) (Northern Ireland) were examined by undertaking 
interviews with contract managers and suppliers and analysing docu- 
mentation. The five contracts were selected to represent different 
approaches to contracting, ranging from purely competitive tendering 
between two parties, to a degree of integration and co-ordination among a 
network of actors. The interviews focused on the interactions and 
exchanges between individuals and organizations, and how individuals 
perceived these interactions personally as they impacted on the procure- 
ment process. The interview data were examined using a framework 
developed from the preceding analysis of positive and negative outcomes 
of social capital. 

Furthermore, as the contracts are located within the GPA and the DETR, 
the case studies provide an interesting comparison between organizations 
with contrasting economic and social objectives. The GPA 1s an Executive 
Agency which establishes contracts for the procurement of goods and ser- 
vices for government departments, local councils and other public bodies. 
The Agency is a commercially oriented organization with the main aims of 
maximizing value for money and ensuring fair and open competition (GPA 
1999). The prime objective of DETR’s purchasing policy is also to obtain 
best value for money; however, this must be viewed within the context of 
departmental aims and objectives to ’... improve the quality of life by pro- 
moting sustainable development ... fostering economic prosperity and sup- 
porting local democracy’ (DETR 1999). Therefore, although commercial 
objectives are common to both organizations, a new dimension is added 
that emphasizes quality of life, social cohesion and the environment. These 
contrasting aims are, then, reflected in the case studies. The GPA contracts 
are for Bitmac (an oil-based mixture added to stone when resurfacing 
roads), traffic signs and banking services. The DETR contracts, on the other 
hand, include the Home Energy Efficiency Scheme (HEES) (designed to 
combat ‘fuel poverty’ by distributing grants for the upgrading of heating 
systems and home improvement), and Environmental Action Plans (to 
appoint a contractor responsible for distributing grants to local schools and 
villages to fund environmental projects). This paper is based on the case 
study evidence and interview data from heads of procurement and mem- 
bers of senior management boards with the questionnaire results being 
reported and analysed elsewhere (Erridge and Greer forthcoming). 

Having reflected on the government proposals for strategic procurement, 
examined the concept of social capital and outlined the research method- 
ology, the next section analyses obstacles to and opportunities for 
implementing long-term supply relations, facilitating departmental co- 
ordination and building social capital. 
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IMPLEMENTING STRATEGIC PROCUREMENT 


Setting new standards 

Despite continued policy emphasis on strategic procurement, the develop- 
ment of collaborative arrangements has proved to be a difficult task. One 
of the main obstacles to building social capital between government depart- 
ments and suppliers is that partnership arrangements, based largely on 
private sector methods and practices, are being developed within a public 
sector culture which is rule bound, risk averse and resistant to change. As 
government departments and agencies operate within a framework of pub- 
lic accountability and cost effectiveness, considerable emphasis is placed 
on the fair treatment of suppliers, compliance, competitive tendering, and 
procedures for ensuring propriety and regularity. In fact, interviewees 
regarded the EU Directives, which enforce transparency through advertis- 
ing of contracts and selection of suppliers by competitive tendering, as the 
major influence on procurement policy and practice. Setting New Standards, 
the key policy document containing proposals for close supply relations, 
on the other hand, was afforded only limited priority. As a result, long- 
term partnership arrangements failed to receive the required attention; in 
addition, the focus on EU Directives and bureaucratic procedures restricted 
opportunities to develop supply relations. As one interviewee stated: 


The EU Directives are designed to ensure competition and establish an 
absolutely level playing field. There is a very precise and thorough pro- 
cess which you must go through, and it is one which causes suppliers 
to take the view that government processes are rather bureaucratic and 
unnecessarily wieldy. There are so many procedural hurdles which must 
be jumped first, before relations can be established and developed. 


Moreover, the strict bureaucratic framework created a nervousness and 
reluctance among procurement staff to embrace innovative approaches. The 
threat of audit, Public Accounts Committees hearings and challenges to 
procurement decisions, placed departmental staff under pressure to ensure 
they met government regulations on propriety and fair treatment of sup- 
pliers. Procurement staff and senior officials expressed the belief that they 
needed to be ‘whiter than white’ and, consequently, this created a risk- 
averse culture in the public sector which stifled closer supply relations. The 
comments of one Director of Procurement clearly reflect this: 


When you talk about supply relationships the concern among senior civil 
servants is that it’s ‘Clintonesque’. There is a suspicion of exploring dif- 
ferent processes and methods, and a feeling that partnership implies 
some hidden agenda. 


Thus, the EU Procurement Directives and UK government regulations 
reinforced a risk-avoidance approach rather than the more private sector 
risk management approach required to encourage closer supply relations 
and collaborative arrangements. 
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Furthermore, the importance afforded to competitive tendering pro- 
cedures impacted on the role of procurement staff. A significant proportion 
of work was taken up with administrative duties, formalizing relationships 
and introducing competitive tendering procedures - largely based on 
shorter term contracts and arm’s length relationships. Thus, the need to 
meet regulations on the fair treatment of suppliers and achieve competition 
forced prioritization by heads of procurement, reducing opportunities to 
develop relationships with suppliers and increase interaction. 

The organizational culture of government departments also hindered 
supply relations and social capital development by creating a culture of 
distrust within the public sector. As already noted, one of the core themes 
of strategic procurement outlined in Setting New Standards was to facilitate 
collaboration on procurement as a means of sharing information on sup- 
pliers, reducing duplication and aggregating demand. Individual depart- 
ments, however, have strong values which promote organizational auto- 
nomy and create an in-built resistance to co-ordination and collaboration. 
A reluctance to co-ordinate procurement functions between departments 
was also exacerbated by general departmental norms stressing savings as 
a means of reducing public expenditure and achieving greater value for 
money for the taxpayer. Thus a department which has set up a ‘tight’ con- 
tract which results in a high saving, may be reluctant to open it up to 
other departments who have not contributed to the process of setting up 
the contract. 

To add to these difficulties, further resistance to the partnership approach 
was created after top management in departments and agencies were 
excluded from the consultation process surrounding Setting New Standards. 
The then Director of the Central Unit of Procurement, the body responsible 
for implementing the White Paper, had conducted a consultation process 
among a limited number only of core government departments. The Direc- 
tor, who came from the private sector, was not therefore part of the existing 
network structure and was not attuned to the general bureaucratic norms 
of consultation and consensus. As the consultation process only engaged 
Heads of Procurement and bypassed senior government officials, this cre- 
ated problems for the development of partnerships as top management had 
no understanding or ownership of the policy and were not committed to 
overseeing its full implementation. The formulation process did not extend 
to the broader network of procurement staff, something which increased 
alienation, creating a ‘not invented here’ syndrome and reinforcing a cul- 
ture of distrust over private sector practices. In addition, further suspicion 
of close supply relations arose as procurement staff and senior officials were 
uncertain of the concept of partnership and its exact meaning. As one inter- 
viewee explained: 


Partnership is a vague concept which means different things to different 
people, collaboration, relationship management, co-development are all 
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terms which are frequently used. This has led to a lot of confusion among 
departmental staff and created a reluctance to embrace partnerships and 
establish closer supply relations. 


The limited role accorded to procurement staff within departments cre- 
ated another obstacle to the effective implementation of closer supply 
relations and the development of social capital. As procurement has not 
traditionally been regarded as a central function in the public sector, this 
affected the authority and professional influence of procurement staff, mak- 
ing it difficult to ensure the corporate oversight at management board level 
necessary to influence change. Furthermore, as there was no effective mech- 
anism within departments for establishing the scope or nature of procure- 
ment spend, staff lacking procurement qualifications and expertise carried 
out a large proportion of procurement functions. Therefore, as the expertise 
and influence of procurement staff was restricted, the principles of closer 
supply relations could not be universally applied, something which created 
variations across departments and led to ad hoc development. One Head of 
Procurement expressed his frustration that procurement staff within 
government departments had neither the responsibility nor the opportunity 
to develop supply relations: 


If the procurement group within a department is not responsible for the 
management of the supplier base, I would ask what the devil is it there 
for because that is absolutely fundamental to developing supplier 
relationships. 


Coupled with the limited influence and the lack of authority of procure- 
ment staff to effect change, departments failed to maintain the skills and 
expertise needed to develop closer supply relations. In 1997, there was a 
17 per cent wastage rate of professionally qualified and experienced staff, 
of whom 71 per cent left within 12 months of obtaining their qualification, 
the majority taking jobs in the private sector (Treasury/Cabinet Office 
1998). This created cumulative problems for the implementation of long- 
term partnership relations. Highly trained staff are needed to implement 
strategic procurement initiatives, and without effective implementation, the 
importance of procurement within the public sector remained low, encour- 
aging more qualified staff to leave. Indeed, while reflecting on staff turn- 
over and the costs involved, one interviewee actually began to question the 
validity of training programmes: 


Senior members within my agency consider procurement training as a 
considerable sunk cost, and given the propensity of the procurement 
group to have a relatively high turnover, this cost of training is often 
viewed as prohibitive. 


Furthermore, although both training and professionalism were identified 
as critical areas in Setting New Standards, attention largely focused on basic 
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procurement competencies to the neglect of training on management and 
specialist skills such as managing relationships with suppliers. Given the 
importance of skills and expertise to establishing supply relations, there- 
fore, it is surprising that the level of training provided has not been higher, 
something that suggests a serious constraint on effective implementation 
and social capital generation. 


The PX paper and Gershon report 

In contrast to Setting New Standards, both the PX paper (Treasury /Cabinet 
Office 1998) and the Gershon report (Gershon 1999) widened the consul- 
tation process, something which enhanced the role of procurement and 
weakened the culture of distrust. In the formulation process, the PX report 
was linked to the Comprehensive Spending Review through the PSX Com- 
mittee, something which enhanced the importance of procurement and 
involved a broader network in policy development that included the Treas- 
ury, ministers, and members of the top management boards. Similarly, this 
process was extended under Peter Gershon, who consulted widely by writ- 
ing to a wide range of departments and agencies, and arranging meetings 
with the Chief Secretary, departmental Permanent Secretaries and the Cabi- 
net Secretary. Consequently, this had a positive effect on the initiatives since 
more powerful actors had ownership of the policy and a direct interest 
in overseeing its implementation. Enhancing the role of procurement also 
allowed heads of procurement to exert more influence for change within 
government departments. Crucially, the inclusion of a broad range of actors 
within the consultation process acted to weaken the ‘not invented here’ 
syndrome and the culture of distrust, and provide a more supportive 
environment for co-operation and collaboration. This process synchronized 
well with the government’s emphasis on ‘joined-up government’. In reco- 
gnizing previous problems of departmental co-ordination, the PX paper 
devoted a chapter to collaboration, making it a requirement to justify non- 
collaboration for contracts over £100,000. The Gershon report also stressed 
the importance of collaboration, and the need to develop and share better 
quality information on suppliers. This both facilitated more co-operation 
between government departments and provided a strategic framework for 
procurement staff to implement long-term partnership relations. 

In addition, notwithstanding the problems concerning staff turnover, the 
skills development of procurement staff gradually improved, enabling them 
to implement long-term relations and deal more effectively with suppliers. 
Following Setting New Standards, further mechanisms in the PX and Ger- 
shon initiatives were put in place in order to counter staff turnover. To 
provide better career opportunities, a Government Procurement Service 
(GPS) was established, comprising, ‘the key procurement staff with skulls, 
experience and qualifications to deliver professional, ethical and legally 
compliant procurement processes to meet government business objectives’ 
(Treasury 1998, p. 37). A target was set of three-quarters of GPS staff in key 
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designated posts having or working towards a graduate level procurement 
qualification (for example, the Chartered Institute of Purchasing and Supply 
Professional level) by 2000, and generalist civil service managers, including 
‘fast stream’ graduate entrants, were also to receive training in procure- 
ment. Together, these mechanisms ensured that procurement staff were 
increasingly equipped with the necessary skills in contract management, 
negotiation and managing relationships with suppliers. With greater skills 
and expertise, the capacity and confidence of procurement staff also 
increased, creating more willingness to adopt innovative procedures. Fur- 
thermore, as government also recognized the professionalism of procure- 
ment staff, the controlling bureaucratic framework has been relaxed, estab- 
lishing a more trusting environment conducive to developing supplier 
relations. One interviewee noted that: 


The public sector used to be very rigid in the way it approached Procure- 
ment. This was because there was very little expertise within public 
organisations and therefore it had to be strictly controlled by rules and 
regulations. However, in the public sector there is now more profession- 
alism, the accounting guidelines have been relaxed and there is more 
freedom to create good contracts. 


However, despite progress towards developing closer supply relations, 
obstacles to partnership still remain. The rules and regulations on competi- 
tive tendering have maintained a strict bureaucratic framework, limiting 
the potential for interaction, the establishment of long-term relations and 
the building of trust between departments and suppliers. This has forced 
the partnership concept to become adapted to the context of the public 
sector, with the development of ‘partnership within competition’ (Erridge 
and Nondi 1994). Therefore, although departments were able to implement 
practices of partnership, including procurement strategies, longer contract 
duration, closer supplier relations, and supplier monitoring, the framework 
of the public sector ensured that continued emphasis was placed on regu- 
lation and competitive tendering. As a result, this has created a complex 
mix of supply relations, ranging from purely competitive tendering 
between two parties to co-operation and integration among a network of 
actors. By reflecting on these different contractual relations, the potential 
contribution of long-term supply relationships to building social capital can 
be assessed, and the value of social capital to achieving the aims of procure- 
ment examined. 


SOCIAL CAPITAL AND THE PROCUREMENT FUNCTION 


Evidence from the case studies demonstrates that, within more integrative 
relationships involving a network approach and closer co-operation with 
contractors, pockets of social capital have developed. Partnership arrange- 
ments have increased interaction and allowed procurement staff and sup- 
pliers to develop personal relationships, conduct joint activities, and estab- 
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lish common inter-organizational networks to improve the effectiveness of 
service delivery. Within the DETR, for example, co-operative relations have 
been established to implement a home energy efficiency scheme designed 
to combat ‘fuel poverty’ by distributing grants for the upgrading of heating 
systems (boilers) and home improvement (insulation). Over a period of 
time these working relationships have matured, creating interdependence 
and establishing norms, obligations and expectations. This approach recog- 
nizes that each actor, resource or event in the relationship is dependent on 
each other, and that persons, objects and events are interlinked. Indeed, in 
adopting this strategy, the DETR’s home energy efficiency scheme has 
involved actors from The Buying Agency, the Department of Social Ser- 
vices, local councils and Help the Aged. 

By working within informal network arrangements, increased interaction 
and exchange has: (1) developed a degree of trust between government 
departments and suppliers; (2) facilitated the two-way flow of information, 
and (3) reduced transaction costs. In the collaborative Environmental Action 
Plans and Home Energy Efficiency Scheme, multiple actors shared and co- 
ordinated information on performance and quality standards, both verti- 
cally (between DETR and suppliers) and horizontally (between different 
public, private and voluntary supplier organizations). As information 
flowed in numerous directions, the ability of participants to access better 
opportunities and information resources increased. Thus, procurement staff 
gained insights into the nature of their particular supply business, increased 
their expertise and reduced transaction costs. This experience was also 
reflected across other government departments since collaborative arrange- 
ments and the consequent social relations provided an interactive forum 
for network members that reduced the amount of time and investment 
required to gather information. The comments of one government depart- 
ment interviewee clearly describe the benefits of closer supply relations and 
the positive outcomes of social capital: 


One of the problems in government is that in many cases the private 
sector has real commodity expertise. You have someone who under- 
stands the services, the goods, and whatever else they are buying on 
behalf of their organisation. In the case of my department, that is very 
difficult because we have a huge number of major one-off contracts. I 
mean how do you get expertise in buying a Fisheries Research vessel 
when you only buy one every twenty years or so? How do you get 
expertise in providing a new parliament building? It is not something 
you do every day. Now one of the advantages of having good supplier 
relationships is that it gives you access, you can tap into industry knowl- 
edge that you don’t have in-house and develop better contract specifi- 
cations as a result. 


Furthermore, close supply relations have reduced transaction costs and 
increased the efficiency of procurement arrangements. As the development 
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of long-term collaborative arrangements creates a tendency towards reduc- 
ing the number of suppliers, this has solidified interdependence, encour- 
aged government departments and suppliers to share information, and 
improved understanding of contractual specifications for strategic and non- 
strategic goods. One interviewee, for instance, commented that under a 
long-term partnership with one supplier, the department was able to ration- 
alize and standardize stationery supply, resulting in substantial cost sav- 
ings. Previously, the department had depended on five suppliers who 
delivered 97 different sized envelopes, creating confusion and increasing 
costs. 

By contrast, it is extremely difficult to establish obligations and expec- 
tations, build trust, and share information, when the relationship is ‘arm’s 
length’ and determined by compulsory competitive processes. In the con- 
tractual arrangements adopted by the Government Purchasing Agency 
(GPA), for example, competitive tendering procedures created formal and 
rigid relationships with suppliers. One contract involved the procurement 
and maintenance of traffic signs on behalf of the Department of the 
Environment for Northern Ireland (DoE) and was based on an adversarial 
approach characterized by multiple partners evaluated on purchase price, 
cost-based information, and arm’s length negotiations using short-term con- 
tracts. Under this process, interaction between customer and supplier was 
minimal, making it difficult to establish norms and obligations since sup- 
pliers were aware that any degree of trust and interdependence would 
break down when the contract was reopened for competition. The problems 
involved in developing closer relationships and building trust within this 
context are clearly highlighted in the comments of one supplier: 


As long as Compulsory Competitive Tendering remains, it will be very 
difficult to establish and maintain trust. You are awarded a contract, you 
work closely with the procurement personnel and build up a relation- 
ship, and then after two or three years, they say, ‘thanks for what you 
have done, we're now going out to open tender and all your competitors 
are going to come in’. 


Under the competitive approach the relationship was based around the 
contract and firmly directed from the GPA to private sector suppliers (top- 
down). As exchanges tended to be both formal and written, this provided 
little opportunity for stakeholders to access resources and share information 
beyond the tendering process itself. Indeed, in one instance, the GPA had 
approached suppliers to request information on usage and scheduling but 
received a poor response. Ultimately, the writing and enforcement of com- 
plex contracts, involving numerous items and suppliers, has increased 
transaction costs. 

Through interaction and interdependence, and through developing 
relations and building trust, both suppliers and procurement staff have also 
been able to utilize their social networks to leverage resources and improve 
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service delivery. Consequently, co-operation and the exchange of infor- 
mation across organizational boundaries have improved the extent to which 
collaborative supply relationships can adapt to changing and complex 
environments. This is illustrated in the comments of one interviewee from 
a government department who recalled an example where network 
relationships were deployed to deal with an urgent situation: 


In the autumn of 1997, during the time when student awards had to be 
posted out, we suddenly discovered that finance had forgotten to order 
enough cheques. Unfortunately, we could not get the cheques printed 
and a failure to deliver the awards on time had the potential to turn into 
a highly sensitive political issue. However, as it happened I had 
developed a good relationship with the group director of the supplier 
organisation concerned and they agreed to change the printing press so 
that we had all the cheques to last us some weeks. There was no question 
of us being great pals or drinking buddies, there was no friendship, but 
there was a relationship and a respect. He understood that when I called 
him it was urgent, and he responded. 


In addition, supply relations have established common norms, obli- 
gations and expectations and formed a sense of shared action among 
departments and suppliers. In competitive tendering relations where the 
level of trust is low, however, contractual problems can create tensions 
since departments and suppliers tend to have different perspectives on the 
reasons behind the difficulties. Within long-term partnership arrangements, 
a common culture developed which did not seek either excuses or blame 
but instead regarded problems as targets for solution and improvement. 
Participants developed a shared commitment to ensure the best service pro- 
vision and, to this end, outlined standards on quality assurance for subcon- 
tractors and set up common procedures to report on performance. The 
development of social relationships has also shifted the focus from the indi- 
vidual self-interested perspective towards the creation of shared norms, 
obligations and expectations to work together to solve problems, monitor 
performance, and manage contracts. As a result, interaction and interdepen- 
dence increased, trust developed, and monitoring and transaction costs 
between parties were reduced. 

Under co-operative supply relations, departments and suppliers 
developed obligations and expectations that the risks and rewards of con- 
tract management would also be shared. In the contractual relationship of 
the Home Energy Efficiency Scheme, local statutory and voluntary agencies 
were burdened with risk since the start-up costs for upgrading heating sys- 
tems and home improvement were very high. As a result, the DETR shared 
the risk by providing compensation for local providers if further resources 
and funding were not made available after two years. By contrast, in the 
competitive relationship between the GPA and suppliers for procuring and 
maintaining traffic signs, there was no sharing of risks or rewards. 
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Moreover, the development of relationships and trust has enabled collab- 
orative procurement arrangements to deal more effectively with complex 
policy areas. In relation to issues such as the environment or quality of life 
for disadvantaged groups, network relationships have provided an opport- 
unity for interested stakeholders to work closer together and set out com- 
mon and clear objectives to address community problems. For example, 
collaborative supply relations have facilitated close engagement between 
the DETR, registered charities, and local schools and communities in the 
implementation of local environmental projects. Under this arrangement, 
partnership stakeholders collaborate to share information, set up perform- 
ance measures, report on the progress of environmental projects, and dis- 
seminate good practice in an effort to improve the environment in local 
communities. Similarly, the DETR’s home energy efficiency scheme has 
established interdependent working relationships between the DETR, The 
Buying Agency (now Buying Solutions and part of OGC), the Department 
of Social Services, local councils and Help the Aged to improve the quality 
of life for disadvantaged groups in society. By addressing such complex 
and diverse issues, trusting relationships have encouraged the sharing and 
co-ordination of information regarding performance and quality standards, 
facilitated common strategies between stakeholders, and encouraged co- 
operative action in working towards a collective goal. 

It is important to note, however, that stocks of social capital between 
departments and suppliers can also create negative outcomes in procure- 
ment arrangements. As partners develop relations, build trust and establish 
shared norms and obligations, network closure can occur and form a barrier 
to non-network members. In long-term partnerships, for example, relation- 
ships and social ties can create problems if departments and agencies 
develop favouritism towards one supplier. This excludes other potential 
suppliers from the arrangement, reduces competition and increases costs. 

Furthermore, shared norms and identity act to solidify network relation- 
ships, reducing incentives for competition and restricting the flow of infor- 
mation on supply costs. By contrast, competitive tendering procedures pro- 
vide an open process to gather information, compare suppliers’ quality and 
cost, and generate new ideas and designs. The competitive contract for 
banking services, for example, established continuous flows of information 
between the GPA, banks and customers regarding performance, progress, 
and banking and investment needs. Under this process the GPA have 
developed procurement procedures and reduced costs by listening to sup- 
pliers and customers for ideas on improvement and problem solving. 

Single sourcing also accelerates transaction costs by preventing depart- 
ments from adapting quickly to changes in the external environment. 
Strong network ties may lock the buyer into a procurement arrangement, 
making it difficult to change suppliers quickly in an emergency. For this 
reason, one interviewee from the GPA, who was responsible for procure- 
ment of Bitmac, commented that the contracts were competitively tendered 
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since the GPA would be at the mercy of policy changes and client decisions 
if they entered into long-term partnerships. Moreover, interviewees within 
the GPA expressed the need for competitive procedures since exclusive net- 
works are likely to contravene existing regulations on financial probity and 
transparency in the public sector which seek to guard against both the pref- 
erential and unethical treatment of suppliers. 

In addition, despite developing relationships and building trust, net- 
works can actually increase opportunism. As interaction and interdepen- 
dence improve access and the flow of information, difficulties arise if the 
departments or suppliers do not reciprocate obligations and meet expec- 
tations, and use this information against either party to gain an advantage 
in the relationship. This problem is exacerbated in long-term partnership 
arrangements since power imbalances between stakeholders, due to the 
existence of monopoly positions and information asymmetries, create ten- 
sions in the relationship. Departments, for example, can gather information 
from a supplier and relay it to that supplier’s direct competitors as a means 
to gain supremacy and undermine the supplier. On the other hand, a 
department, which has limited expertise in a particular business area, may 
unwittingly trust that a supplier is not influencing the contract specification 
and unnecessarily increasingly costs, as one interviewee explains: 


In close supply relations you have to ensure that the practitioners are 
not going to be seduced by a smiling supplier. You need to be wary that 
you don’t fall into the trap of allowing the individual suppliers to unduly 
influence your specification. 


As trusting relations can be abused, interviewees within the GPA expressed 
reluctance to develop partnership relations. They held that the contracting 
process established trust and prevented opportunism by setting out rules 
and procedures and offering a means of redress. 


CONCLUSION 


As a result of reviewing the interactions and relationships between depart- 
ments and suppliers in the context of the debate on social capital, this paper 
has sought to provide an insight into the procurement process and to con- 
tribute to the debate over supply relations and competitive tendering. When 
progress in implementing long-term partnerships was made, stocks of 
social capital brought benefits to both departments and suppliers by 
increasing access to resources and information, reducing transaction costs, 
improving contract specifications, facilitating shared risks, and improving 
co-operative action. On the other hand, social capital also created destruc- 
tive outcomes by reducing competition, contravening regulations on finan- 
cial probity, restricting the flow of information on supply costs, and increas- 
ing opportunism. In these instances, competitive tendering proved to be 
more beneficial to the procurement process by creating transparency and 
setting out clear rules and procedures. This suggests that there are advan- 
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tages and disadvantages to both collaborative supply relations and com- 
petitive tendering and that no one method is superior. Rather, successful 
implementation depends both on circumstances and on the nature of ser- 
vice delivery, and more research needs to be conducted on the conditions 
under which each method can be developed. Indeed, from examining the 
role of social capital in improving co-operative action, it is hypothesized 
that supply relations should be deployed to address complex socio- 
economic issues which require multiple agencies, community groups and 
non-governmental organizations to work together and solve common prob- 
lems. The task now is to identify mechanisms that will nurture and sustain 
interaction, realize the benefits of social capital and guard against nega- 
tive outcomes. 

First, existing regulatory procedures within the procurement function 
need to be reviewed to achieve a greater balance between transparency, 
value for money and the development of relationships with suppliers. 
Regulations and rules to ensure financial probity and competitive tendering 
have restricted the development of closer supply relations and social capital 
by setting out rigid bureaucratic procedures, and creating a public sector 
culture which is risk averse and resistant to change. In working to 
implement the new risk management framework under the corporate 
governance initiative and ‘Modernising Government Action Plan’, senior 
management need to ensure that controls to manage procurement risk give 
reasonable assurance of confining likely loss. By adopting an effective risk 
management strategy, senior management can identify and evaluate risk 
within their department and then act to exercise appropriate control, ‘con- 
taining rather than obviating risk’ (Treasury 2000). Developing new risk 
management frameworks will change the culture of public procurement 
and allow departments and suppliers to operate more freely and to estab- 
lish network relationships. 

Furthermore, it is important for government to review the rules and 
bureaucratic processes which govern public procurement. Although under- 
standing the importance of the regulations, both suppliers and government 
departments felt a sense of frustration in having to comply with tedious 
bureaucratic procedures which increased administrative burdens and 
restricted opportunities to develop effective relations. In order to optimize 
the benefits of social capital developed through partnership, rules and regu- 
lations need to be simplified and standardized. This in turn will create a 
more flexible environment in which departments and suppliers can operate, 
but will also ensure that partnerships work in the public interest and are 
seen to do so. 

Secondly, the skills and expertise of procurement staff need to be 
enhanced, with more training and career development programmes. 
Although both the PX and Gershon reports sought to address the problem 
of a low skills base and staff turnover, difficulties still remain. Training 
programmes have not been applied consistently and equally across govern- 
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ment departments. The ability of procurement staff to influence change and 
develop supply relations was also found to be limited, given their heavy 
administrative workload. Given the complexity of supply chain manage- 
ment, procurement staff require high levels of skills and expertise to deal 
effectively with suppliers, create flexible contracts, ensure financial probity, 
and operate within a strict regulatory environment. To this end, training 
and professional development needs to be improved, and the role of pro- 
curement staff enhanced, if long-term partnership arrangements are to 
expand and the benefits of social capital realized. 

Thirdly, in learning the lessons of the 1995 White Paper Setting New Stan- 
dards, the OGC needs to maintain the spirit of consultation and collabor- 
ation which was generated during the formulation of the Gershon report. 
To implement the key proposals of interdepartmental collaboration success- 
fully, the OGC must involve senior departmental managers in a more con- 
sultative approach to facilitate consensus and establish greater ownership. 
By involving senior managers in policy implementation, the OGC will be 
able to bring departments into a more collaborative arena and gradually 
break down the culture of distrust. Departments will then be prepared to 
co-operate more readily and to provide information on contracts and sup- 
pliers as pressure for change increases both internally, within departments 
at top management level, and externally, in the form of the OGC. By facilit- 
ating inter- and intra-departmental linkages, this will also provide 
important bridging ties between partnerships (Warner 2001), which are cen- 
tral to the exchange of new information, ideas and resources. Therefore, 
although not all the problems of bounded rationality and opportunism will 
be solved, due to information asymmetries between departments and sup- 
pliers, network relations and a framework of co-operation may help to 
alleviate them. 

Fourthly, more research needs to be conducted on social capital and long- 
term partnership relations in public procurement. At present, social capital 
is an umbrella term which covers a range of processes by which social 
relations are formed. The term is poorly defined, something which reduces 
its usefulness as a theoretical tool, and thus more research is required to 
identify ways and methods in which the concept can be measured. Future 
research, for example, could address the limitations of this present study, 
which is largely based on qualitative data, and employ quantitative 
methods to explore the relationship between social capital, procurement 
performance and service delivery. 

Further research is also needed to examine the role of government in 
facilitating partnerships and social capital. Fukuyama (1995), Putnam (1993) 
and Coleman (1988) assert that government assistance undermines social 
capital since the inclusion of public authorities creates unequal power 
relationships which disturb the creation of voluntary networks. Maloney, 
Smith and Stoker (2000), on the other hand, argue that public institutions 
can play a significant role in stimulating social capital by encouraging 
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engagement and participation, and adopting capacity building pro- 
grammes. The case study contracts discussed above support this latter view, 
since the implementation of long-term relationships increases interaction 
between departments and suppliers, develops relationships and establishes 
trust. Indeed, it is concluded that simplifying procurement regulations, 
developing risk management frameworks, adopting an inclusive approach 
in the OGC and enhancing training programmes will provide the necessary 
supportive framework within which social capital can develop. These pro- 
posals for developing collaborative arrangements in public procurement, 
therefore, take important steps in leading a shift from a ‘controlling regime’ 
to a ‘facilitative state’ (Pennington and Rydin 2000; Ostrom 1990). Despite 
this, more research is needed to examine the conditions which influence 
the development of social capital and the role of government in facilitating 
positive outcomes from social capital. 
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LEADING AND LEARNING? KNOWLEDGE 
TRANSFER IN THE BEACON COUNCIL 
SCHEME 


LYNDSAY RASHMAN AND JEAN HARTLEY 


This paper examines the Beacon Council Scheme as a distinct policy element within 
the UK government’s wide-ranging local government modernization agenda. The 
aim of the Beacon scheme is two-fold. First, reward for high performing councils 
and second, the achievement of substantial change by sharing ‘best practice’ from 
identified centres of excellence. The scheme presupposes an implicit theory of 
organizational change through learning. The Beacon Council Scheme is based on 
the assumption that the organizational preconditions exist which will facilitate 
learning, and through its application to practice, improve service delivery The 
paper analyses the presumed and possible conditions which facilitate or ımpede 
interorganizational learning and service umprovement through the scheme. The 
paper then examines empirical data from 59 local authority elected members and 
officers about their attitudes towards and motivation to take part in the Beacon 
scheme during the first year of its existence. The data indicate that there are dif- 
fering motivations for participation in the scheme and that these reflect different 
learning needs. The experiences of local authority participants suggest that the for- 
mulators of the dissemination strategy at the heart of the scheme have not yet given 
sufficient consideration to the processes of interorganizational learning, the con- 
ditions that support such learning between authorities and the embedding of new 
understandings, practices and organizational cultures in the receiving authority. 
This suggests that the underlying theories of organizational learning and cultural 
change may be insufficiently developed to create and sustain the kind of transform- 
ational change that is intended by central government. 


THE POLICY CONTEXT: MODERNIZATION, IMPROVEMENT AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 


Since the 1997 general election, the UK government has aimed for the rad- 
ical reform of state and local government and the delivery of public ser- 
vices. In the area of local government, the message is that ‘councils need 
to break free from old fashioned practices and attitudes’ and must embrace 
‘a demanding agenda for change’ (DETR 1998a, p. 6). The government has 
argued that ‘a fundamental shift of culture throughout local government 
is essential so that councils become outward looking and responsive’ (DETR 
1998b, p. 6). A number of specific, related initiatives have been introduced 
with the intention of helping to ‘manage, motivate and facilitate change’ 
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(DETR 1999b, p. 6) and these include the Beacon Council Scheme, the Best 
Value Pilot Programme, Public Service Agreements and the work of the 
Improvement and Development Agency. To date, the Beacon Council 
Scheme is the only initiative aimed at engaging all councils simultaneously 
in learning from each other to achieve continuous improvement and Best 
Value (DETR 2000). 

The modernization agenda has emphasized incentives and rewards for 
better performance and a system of detailed performance measurement and 
management. Less attention has been paid to the promotion of learning 
and the development of organizational capacity as a means to improve 
service standards, all of which makes an analysis of the Beacon Council 
Scheme particularly interesting. 


Beacon as an initiative to improve performance 

The Beacon Council Scheme was given prominence in the Government’s 
White Paper Modern local government: in touch with the people (DETR 1998b). 
The Beacon Council Scheme was established in 1999 to help to raise stan- 
dards across all English local authorities by awarding recognition of Beacon 
status to those councils judged to be models of excellence and able to dem- 
onstrate their good practice. This acknowledged that there existed councils 
which had already developed new and imaginative approaches to service 
delivery, community engagement and local political leadership. It is also 
the intention of the Beacon scheme that all English local authorities, 
whether high-performing, aspiring or unsuccessful, are included in change 
through a national programme to share information and spread good prac- 
tice. It is argued that the scheme ‘will help councils to achieve continuous 
improvement in the quality of local services which Best Value now 
demands of them’ (DETR 2000, p. 2). The Beacon Council Scheme was 
expected to be ‘at the centre of the modernization agenda’ (DETR 1999b, 
p. 3). The DETR noted that the ‘Beacon scheme is special because it is at 
the heart of a national programme to spread best practice across the whole 
range of council business’ (DETR 1999b, p. 18). 

The government has already introduced Beacon schemes to spread best 
practice in other public services, notably in health and education. These 
schemes share similar broad aims and underlying principles, but they have 
been promoted and have evolved differently from Beacon schemes in local 
government (National Foundation for Educational Research 1999; King and 
Ollerearnshaw 2000). The 287 NHS Beacons are intended to provide opport- 
unities for learning for teams and individuals (National Health Service 
2000) rather than for the whole organization as in local government. Good 
practice Beacon awards are available either for clinical services and for cor- 
porate processes, often at the level of small units whereas the local govern- 
ment scheme is based on good overall corporate performance combined 
with the award to a specific service. Dissemination activities are, as in local 
government, a significant part of the scheme and aim to maximize learning 
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and change, but in the NHS they are also intended to increase wider inte- 
gration into the NHS Learning Network (NHS Executive 2000). 

There are now over 1000 Beacon Schools, which offer advice on curricula, 
school management, special schemes, teaching, and monitoring of pupils’ 
performance (NFER 2001). An evaluation of the pilot phase produced a 
conceptual framework of three different models of learning and rec- 
ommended ‘capacity building’ as opposed to ‘recipes for success’ (NFER 
1999). 

The Scheme for Central Government Beacons is small in contrast, with 
23 awards in the first year, concentrating on management processes, such 
as leadership, partnership, consultation and e-commerce. Open to business 
units within central government departments, eligibility criteria include 
prior accreditation for quality processes (for example, Investors in People, 
Charter Mark or the Business Excellence Model) (Cabinet Office 2001). 

The Beacon Council Scheme is therefore the only scheme in which the 
whole organization has to demonstrate good performance as well as excel- 
lence in the service where the award is made. 


The Beacon Council Scheme 

This section describes the Beacon Council Scheme itself before we turn, in 
the following section, to analyse its underlying theory of change. Auth- 
orities that apply for the scheme and are judged to be providing excellent 
services, are awarded Beacon status for approximately one year, within 
specified service themes selected by central government. Applicants to the 
scheme (local authorities singly or in partnership with other councils) are 
assessed by an Advisory Panel. They have to meet both service-based and 
corporate criteria, that is, excellent services in a specific theme and also 
good overall performance in the areas of effective leadership, performance 
management and community engagement. They must also meet the third 
criterion of offering ‘learning opportunities through which all councils, 
including those selected as Beacons, can seek to improve their performance’ 
(DETR 1999c, p. 5). 

In the first year, there were both individual service areas and cross- 
cutting themes. The range of services was chosen to permit all types of 
authority to apply for one or more theme award. The seven themes in Year 
1 were: Community Safety (preventing local shopping and town centre 
crime and disorder); Education (helping to raise standards by tackling 
school failure); Housing (improving housing maintenance); Planning 
(streamlining the planning process for business); improving Housing and 
Council Tax Benefit Administration; Social Services (helping care leavers); 
and Sustainable Development (dealing with waste). 

By July 2000, a total of 269 local authorities had applied for Beacon status. 
Many councils made multiple applications, up to the maximum of three 
awards. Of these, 68 applications were shortlisted, leading to 42 councils, 
involved in 33 applications, gaining Beacon status. In the second year of 
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the scheme, the number of service themes has been expanded from seven 
to 11, ‘giving councils even more opportunities to participate in the scheme 
and learn from the best’ (Local Government Minister, Beverley Hughes, 
reported in Local Government Chronicle, 2000). In total, 173 applications were 
made for Year 2, with 39 councils gaining 47 Beacon awards. 

A programme of events at three levels was devised to foster participation 
and learning (DETR 1999c). This structured programme provides different 
ways in which councils can participate in shared experience and the transfer 
of learning into practice. The first of these, Roadshows, are designed as 
‘showcase’ events to provide attendees with a broad presentation and infor- 
mation within a theme about each Beacon council. The idea is that these 
events help individuals to select further learning opportunities. By contrast, 
the second, open days, provide opportunities for exchange of information 
and ideas, based on more intensive learning. These take place either within 
a single Beacon Council or sometimes within a group of Councils. The aim 
is to provide visitors with a detailed insight into high quality service deliv- 
ery, based on an exchange of ideas and information. It is intended that 
participants at open days will have acquired sufficient knowledge to be 
able to put new learning into practice within their own authority. 

At the third level, Beacon Councils implemented their plans (something 
which was part of their application) to share and develop learning through 
a range of dissemination activities such as site visits, secondments and 
exchanges, web-based materials and consultancy. This type of opportunity 
is designed by each Beacon to offer more informal and personalized learn- 
ing. 

According to the Improvement and Development Agency (IDeA) records, 
a total of 1352 participants attended 12 roadshows, including attendance 
from Welsh authorities. There were also 1790 participants at 31 open days, 
drawing upon a wider audience, which included non-English authorities 
and representatives of other organizations. The majority of participants 
were officers; few council members attended. In some instances they were 
accompanied by partner organizations. 

The scheme has undergone some modifications to the application, selec- 
tion and dissemination processes since its launch and is currently being 
reviewed by central government. There are a number of opportunities in 
the scheme, as well as tensions. The potential rewards for Beacon councils 
of ‘additional freedoms and flexibilities’ (to quote the White Paper, DETR 
1998b) have yet to be fully defined. Initially, financial and operational free- 
doms were considered after the first year scheme was piloted but the pros- 
pectus for Year 2 themes makes no mention of this development and our 
interviews suggest that both central and local government may now be 
looking to Public Service Agreements as the means of offering this reward. 
Uncertainty about such a longer-term phase of the scheme has fuelled some 
scepticism in local government about the scheme’s long-term value. Cur- 
rently, the drivers and inducements for participation are likely to be self- 
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motivation to improve local services and willingness to share good practice, 
as well as a desire to avoid unwanted central intervention. 

Potential contradictions exist between the schemes two key processes of 
assessment and dissemination. Through the competitive identification of 
excellence, the government aims to reward those authorities that demon- 
strate managerial efficiency and provide models of innovation and mod- 
ernization. The criteria for awarding Beacon status may be viewed cynically 
by some, particularly in view of the ‘lack of consistent measurable data on 
performance and outcomes in the first year of the scheme’ (DETR 1999c). 
Individual authorities may be branded either as successes or failures. In 
contrast, the dissemination process depends on collaboration. It emphasizes 
sharing of experience, exchange of ideas and local government ‘learning 
from itself’. This suggests local solutions and diversity in interpretation as 
well as adaptation of good practice. 

Broader contradictions and tensions in the modernization agenda also 
exist, for example, between competition and collaboration (Martin 1999), 
and between managerialism, centralism and localism (Brooks 2000; New- 
man 2001; Hood 1998; Benington and Hartley 2001). Commentators have 
drawn attention to the inherent tensions and contradictions in the policy 
context (Allison and Hartley 2000; Benington 2000; Davis and Geddes 2000) 
and the lack of integration of initiatives (Martin 1999; Stewart 1999). Contra- 
dictions exist in the aim for central control and intervention, and local auth- 
ority innovation at local level, with questions about the balance between 
these two (Rhodes 2000). Tensions exist between the emphasis on perform- 
ance management and measurement, and the need to promote innovation 
and organizational capacity for change. These create constraints on both 
organizational and cultural change. 

The processes and methods for effective, long-term transformation, how- 
ever, have been comparatively neglected because the credo from central 
government has been ‘what matters is what works’. The Beacon Council 
Scheme aims to promote learning through exemplars of good practice 
rather than by prescription, but sustainability will depend upon an appro- 
priate model of cultural change, reflecting the complex environment within 
which public services operate. There are a number of assumptions in the 
Beacon Council Scheme. First, that continuous improvement can be pro- 
moted by encouraging local authorities to learn from the best practice of 
the selected Beacon councils. Second, that this learning will lead to inno- 
vation and, third, that such innovation will lead to practical and measurable 
improvements in service delivery. 

These considerations raise some fundamental questions about the theory 
of change and learning that underpin the government's approach. First, is 
the theory of learning and knowledge transfer adequate? Second, is the 
framework for implementation of learning sufficiently developed? Third, 
is the environment conducive to innovation? Finally, does innovation lead 
to improvement? It is the first two of these questions (on the basis of 
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research into the Beacon Council Scheme) which are examined in this 
paper. 


EXPLANATIONS OF LEARNING AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHANGE 


Many of the current policy initiatives for improving local government 
depend upon the rapid development or enhancement of organizational 
capacity to implement reforms (Martin 2000). These developments clearly 
signal central government’s intention to support local authorities in 
developing their capacity and capabilities to learn and to change. Tensions 
and contradictions exist, however, in the policy context of Beacons and 
within the scheme itself. In particular, the change strategy for organiza- 
tional innovation and cultural reform neglects theories of organizational 
and cultural change required to generate and sustain transformational 
change in a complex environment (Benington 2000; Hartley 2002). 

Lasting change in public sector organizations appears to depend on both 
political and managerial leadership (Reschenthaler and Thompson 1996), 
overcoming historical, structural and institutional constraints that make 
their management more complex (Finger and Burgin 1999; Newman, Raine 
and Skelcher 2000; Ranson and Stewart 1994) and the transformation of 
relationships with local and national stakeholders. Individual local authorit- 
ies’ distinctive history and culture influence their capacity for change 
(Hartley, Cordingley and Benington 1995; Lowndes 1999). Those councils 
with a recent history of a positive approach to change and a culture of 
innovation are most likely to be effective in responding to the moderniz- 
ation agenda. 

Dissemination, knowledge transfer and learning strategies lie at the heart 
of best practice initiatives such as the Beacon scheme. Research suggests 
that the methods to achieve these need to be adequately grounded in a 
theory of knowledge transfer and a framework for translating knowledge 
into practical action (NFER 1999; Dixon 2000; King and Ollerearnshaw 2000; 
Hartley and Benington 2001). 

Attention has recently focused on the importance of successful knowl- 
edge creation and transfer to achieve organizational learning (Nonaka 1994; 
Nonaka and Takeuchi 1995; Hartley and Benington 2001; Dixon 2000). 
Knowledge creation and transfer have particular significance in the context 
of (intra and inter) organizational learning where the exchange of ideas and 
information between individuals is intended to lead to wider benefits 
within teams, systems, departments and entire organizations (Argyris and 
Schon 1996). Research has shown that effective concepts, models and prin- 
ciples help to facilitate the sharing of learning (Dixon 2000; Hartley and 
Benington 2000; King and Ollerearnshaw 2000). The culture, structure and 
capacity of an organization may be either constraining or enabling to the 
processes of knowledge transfer and organizational learning and change 
(Pucik 1991; Finger and Burgin 1999). 
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There are a number of distinct approaches to organizational learning 
(Easterby-Smith et al. 1999) which are of relevance to interorganizational 
learning. Individuals learn within the organizational context but in addition 
to this, organizational learning can be created and utilized by the organiza- 
tion as a whole (Fiol and Lyles 1985; Huber 1991). Organizations which 
have developed strategy and expertise in managing, monitoring and apply- 
ing learning are more likely to have the competence and motivation to 
create rapid change (Child and Faulkner 1998; Nonaka and Takeuchi 1995). 
A learning culture is not a prerequisite to the sharing of learning (Dixon 
2000) but there is a consistent emphasis in the literature on the need for a 
systematic and structured approach. ‘Organizational learning is not a ran- 
dom process but a carefully planned and executed set of policies and prac- 
tices designed to enlarge the knowledge base of the organization’ (Pucik 
1991, p. 127). 

Reviews of the literature, despite their differences in approach (see 
Easterby-Smith 1997), find four identifiable strands: (1) the problematic nat- 
ure of defining and measuring organizational learning; (2) the barriers to 
and enablers of such learning (Pucik 1991); (3) the multi-level nature of 
organizational learning; and (4) the nature of knowledge creation. Inno- 
vation in large, complex organizations can be encouraged, as long as 
internal teams and groups have sufficient autonomy to challenge dominant 
norms (Brown and Duguid 1991). Knowledge requirements vary with spe- 
cific roles and at different organizational levels (Nonaka 1994). Top man- 
agers sponsor knowledge creation; frontline and lower managers require 
contextual information to be able to develop meaningful ideas to improve 
key business processes; and managers act as ‘catalysts’, setting direction, 
establishing projects and supporting innovation processes by removing 
obstacles from self-organizing teams. This system of distributed leadership 
places middle managers in a pivotal role of change agent and ‘knowledge 
engineers’ (Nonaka 1994). 

According to Michel Foucault, the construction and accumulation of 
knowledge is integral to the operation of power in organizations (Foucault 
1980). Systems of knowledge creation and transfer operate within specific 
arenas, where dominant actors define what constitutes knowledge (Hartley 
and Benington 2001). Where there is structural complexity, lack of stability 
and competing interests, differences in learning outcomes may be attributed 
to the political nature of organizations (Levitt and March 1996). The specific 
social, political and cultural environment can influence organizational 
capacity and speed of learning. In the ‘intrinsically political’ environment 
of public service organizations (Ranson and Stewart 1994; Hood 1998), the 
interpretation and meaning attributed to knowledge from diverse stake- 
holder interests depends upon political judgement and strategy (Hartley 
and Benington 2001). 
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Tacit and explicit knowledge 

The distinction between explicit and tacit knowledge is valuable in analys- 
ing the initial impact of the Beacon Council Scheme, a distinction that has 
led to theory about innovation, processes of knowledge creation and trans- 
fer (Nonaka 1994; Nonaka and Takeuchi 1995). Tacit and explicit knowledge 
are complementary. Explicit knowledge can be codified and transmitted 
since it is capable of being articulated in formal language. In contrast, tacit 
knowledge cannot be precisely articulated. The cognitive elements of tacit 
knowledge — mental models, beliefs and perspectives combined with tech- 
nical know-how ~ are precisely those elusive qualities of best practice which 
organizations will need for innovation. Tacit knowledge is shared between 
individuals through inter-personal social processes such as face-to-face con- 
tact, shared experience and practical action. This is why it can be easier to 
grasp certain new ideas and practices through learning activities, in which 
the context is clearly defined and the learning process is related to practical 
experience. The shared meanings created through tacit experiences and 
explicit rules and procedures are the basis of a commonly understood 
organizational culture (Nonaka and Takeuchi 1995). Some adaptation of 
Nonaka’s framework may be needed to take into account the circumstances 
of local public services (Hartley and Benington 2001), where complex cul- 
tures (Levitt and March 1996), specific contexts (Lowndes 1999; Pollitt 1993; 
Ranson and Stewart 1994), and the role of political actors and judgements 
all co-exist (Hartley and Benington 2001). However, the overall framework 
of knowledge creation may still be highly relevant (Hartley and Bening- 
ton 2001). 

We argue here that it is critical that the design of strategies for sharing 
best practice, such as the Beacon Council Scheme, distinguish between tacit 
and explicit forms of knowledge and also incorporate mechanisms and 
methods appropriate to the type of knowledge to be transferred (Dixon 
1994). Collaborative knowledge creation depends in turn on leadership 
capabilities to create enabling conditions for knowledge transfer (Nonaka, 
Reinmoeller and Senoo 2000). In order to capitalize on new knowledge, 
recipient organizations require particular capabilities and organizational 
conditions. A framework for the implementation of learning must therefore 
address the political, managerial and organizational processes for produc- 
ing and using knowledge within and between local authorities. 


Systems and methods of knowledge transfer 

Different types of knowledge require different knowledge transfer methods 
(Dixon 2000). Furthermore, it is likely that there will be distinct knowledge 
requirements for those in strategic policy roles and those involved in 
implementation (Dixon 2000). The differentiated knowledge requirements 
of ‘political and managerial leaderships in local government present a parti- 
cular challenge to the design of transfer methods. In addition, different 
interpretations may result from simultaneous learning at different organiza- 
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tional levels or within localized sub-cultures and these may present barriers 
to learning by the wider organization if the differences cannot be resolved. 
Indeed, some learning may be misleading (Levitt and March 1996), leading 
to reinforcement of previous organizational processes and performance 
rather than improvement. 

Hartley and Benington (2001) propose a framework for understanding 
effective interorganizational knowledge creation in a local government con- 
text that comprises three sets of factors: processes of interaction between 
the stakeholders, enabling conditions which support the processes, and 
attention to outcomes. Effective knowledge transfer and application 
methods by organizations appear to benefit from the presence of a concep- 
tual framework to guide policies on learning (Dixon 2000) and to create 
innovation. An effective dissemination strategy is therefore dependent not 
only on the preparation, planning and expertise of the originating organiza- 
tion but also on the capacity of the learning partner to be able to select 
appropriate learning methods that are suited to the needs of distinct roles. 


Enablers and barriers 

Some have argued that basic conditions first need to exist within an organi- 
zation for knowledge transfer and absorption to take root (Brown and Dug- 
uid 1991; Nahapiet and Ghoshal 1998; Finger and Burgin 1999). Large 
organizations which are structured (and perceived) as a series of communi- 
ties, teams or workgroups have greater potential for innovation than those 
constituted of individuals (Brown and Duguid 1991; Nonaka 1994). Local 
sub-cultures within large, complex organizations may respond differently 
to change and this can contribute to learning. -Leadership style and capacity 
for and receptivity to new knowledge may vary between units, or, in the 
case of local government, between services and at different levels (Lowndes 
1999). Mutual trust, common perspectives, problem setting, distributed 
leadership and strong internal networks are important enabling conditions 
needed to generate the fluctuation and ‘creative chaos’ of organizational 
knowledge creation (Nonaka 1994). The impact of external pressures and 
the local political and socio-economic context of local authorities generate 
both differing corporate cultures and values, and capacity to change 
(Lowndes 1999; Hartley, Cordingley and Benington 1995). The perceptions 
by local authorities of similarities and differences between and within local 
authorities may therefore influence their capacity for learning. 


Learning partnerships 

Interorganizational learning can be characterized broadly as either collabor- 
ative or competitive. One useful distinction is between learning with and 
learning from a partner (Child and Faulkner 1998). Successful partnerships 
for learning appear to depend on a number of factors. The originating 
organization has a conceptual framework for knowledge management and 
learning (Faulkner 1995) as well as skills in translating experience into 
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knowledge (Argyris and Schon 1996) and, in particular, is able to elicit and 
convert tacit knowledge to explicit knowledge. The recipient organization 
has the capacity to learn (Child and Faulkner 1998), has considered and 
clarified its learning objectives and methods, and has the motivation and 
competence to assimilate and apply new knowledge (Hamel 1991). The 
transfer of knowledge and creation of innovation thus depends as much 
on the capacity and expertize of the recipient organization as on the orig- 
inating organization. 


Interorganizational learning in public services 

The reform agenda for local government stresses regulation, audit and 
inspection more than learning as the means to improvement and has com- 
paratively neglected the need to develop capacity to achieve change. 
Research into innovation in local government found that organizational cul- 
tures were significant in creating a climate for new ideas and practices 
(Newman, Raine and Skelcher 2000). Those authorities with an established 
culture of innovation, participation and performance management were 
better placed to respond creatively to the modernization agenda. It has been 
suggested that in the UK networks and Beacons are becoming favoured 
mechanisms for spreading best practice in the public sector (King and 
Ollerearnshaw 2000). Further evaluation is needed to assess the extent to 
which new forms of networked learning become established and lead to 
service improvement. 

Within a culture of innovation, an effective performance management 
structure helps a local authority to link and integrate new initiatives. Per- 
` formance measurement alone, unless integrated into wider strategic plan- 
ning and review mechanisms, is unlikely to drive change. Clear frameworks 
of accountability and performance monitoring help to sustain new pro- 
grammes and ensure alignment with organizational goals and vision. The 
government's initiatives for the promotion of learning need therefore to 
explicitly encourage integration of central policy initiatives such as Best 
Value and support opportunities for local adaptation, diversity and variety. 

From this brief survey of the literature, it can be seen that the sharing 
of best practice through interorganizational learning needs to be carefully 
planned to take into account a number of factors. We turn now to examine 
how far the experience of local authorities in the Beacon Council Scheme, 
based on empirical research, matches this. 


EVALUATION OF THE BEACON COUNCIL SCHEME 


The research programme set up to monitor and evaluate the Beacon Council 
Scheme focuses on two objectives. First, the ways in which participating 
authorities learn how to improve. Second, whether there are reported 
improvements in organizational processes and service delivery outcomes. 
This paper, based on the initial stage of research, concentrates on the extent 
to which organizational learning is reported to have occurred, a finding in 
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part based on the motivations and attitudes to learning of both elected 
members (councillors) and officers (managers). 

In total, 59 local authority members and officers from 37 local authorities 
took part in qualitative research for this stage of the evaluation. There were 
12 participants, both elected members and officers, in two focus groups 
(one group with those who had and one with those who had not attended 
Beacon events). In addition, 47 telephone interviews were conducted, both 
to increase the sample size and also to reduce bias due to group interview 
participation. Participants were identified using a database provided by the 
IDeA and also through a direct approach to corporate officers and by writ- 
ten invitation to local authority chief executives. Criteria for selecting the 
sample included type of authority, participant role and gender, and attend- 
ance or non-attendance at Beacon events across the range of Beacon themes. 
The sample included a small number of participants who came from the 
same authorities and a small number of Beacon authorities. There were 
officers in a range of corporate and service-based roles, senior and oper- 
ational managers and some non-managerial staff. Only a small number of 
elected members were included due to the fact that few had at this stage 
participated in Beacon events and also due to the practical difficulties in 
reaching elected members. (The participation of elected members has been 
strengthened in later stages of the research as more have engaged with 
Beacon events and learning through the Beacon Scheme.) 

Both the telephone interviewees and the focus group participants were 
asked about their views of the Beacon scheme overall, the events offered, 
their own experience of attending Beacon events, and ways in which the 
scheme might be improved. Those who had attended events were asked 
about their expectations and the extent to which these had been met; non- 
attenders were asked about the factors which might have discouraged them 
from participation. Each of the two focus groups explored separately the 
perceptions of ‘attenders’ and ‘non-attenders’ of events, although the 
majority of authorities did appear to be participating in Beacon events. 


Perceptions of the Beacon Council Scheme 

The analysis of perceptions of the Beacon scheme in general and attitudes 
towards learning opportunities in Year 1 events suggests that overall there - 
was a set of positive responses to the scheme and to its underlying aims 
of identifying and sharing best practice in local government. Respondents 
appreciated the opportunity to share good practice with peers and wel- 
comed the recognition, encouragement and formal acknowledgement of 
those authorities seen to be doing well. All types of authority were inter- 
ested in attending dissemination activities and the majority of authorities 
attended at least one event. At the individual level, participants were mot- 
ivated to find out about practice in other authorities and to compare this 
with their own authority’s performance and practice. A small number of 
authorities expressed either mixed feelings or cynicism. In some instances 
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this was an expression of disagreement with the policy agenda in general 
rather than towards innovation in particular. Operational managers and 
staff were those most likely to favour the scheme. 


Levels of organizational learning 

The motivations for participation in events differed. The data indicated a 
difference between strategic and operational levels of engagement with the 
scheme. This applied both to general perceptions of the scheme in its first 
year and to the opportunities presented by attending learning events. Those 
in strategic roles, such as councillors and chief executives, were likely to 
report that they recognized and wished to explore the linkage between the 
Beacon Council Scheme and other modernization and improvement policy 
strands, in particular Best Value. They were also keen to encourage inno- 
vation and the sharing of ideas. Where they came from authorities with 
established interorganizational learning networks, they actively sought 
further learning opportunities and new, complementary forms of knowl- 
edge. 

The most senior officers participating in the research, ten chief executives, 
were the most divided in their responses to the scheme. Some tended to 
regard the opportunities for learning to be directly related to the moderniz- 
ation context, referring to partnership working, corporate performance and 
the relationship between central and local government. They reported that 
they felt that the Beacon scheme might particularly enhance improvement 
in the performance of the whole organization and in its relationships with 
partners and communities and they were keen to experiment and innovate. 
In a few cases, there was planned, strategic integration of knowledge by 
organizational leaders (both political and managerial). For example, they 
selectively set out to learn from Beacon councils on those themes in which 
Best Value reviews were planned in the near future in their own authorities, 
although this was not an explicit element of the Year 1 scheme. Senior offi- 
cers were also concerned that elected members’ level of involvement 
needed to be increased. 

At the operational level, most service managers, influenced by the recent 
introduction of Best Value requirements, sought practical ‘know-how’ and 
statistical information. They were interested in comparing practice between 
authorities. Some were curious to acquire first-hand knowledge of those at 
the top of the ‘league table’; others were driven by the desire to demonstrate 
good performance and the need to fill gaps in their performance data (for 
example, community participation in service design and delivery). This 
knowledge might be used, participants reported, to set targets for improve- 
ment or to form the basis for a fuller exploration of the underlying skills 
and processes at a systemic level, for example, through benchmarking pro- 
cesses with selected Beacon authorities. Managers at the operational level 
said they were less concerned with corporate change and more interested 
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in meeting with their counterparts to gain first-hand knowledge about sol- 
utions to practical problems. 

Strategic managers emphasized relevance and innovation while oper- 
ational managers stressed the need for detailed, specific information and 
support to interpret this in the workplace. Operational managers were 
particularly keen to identify new contacts, and informal and formal net- 
works, which would increase their breadth of knowledge of performance 
and practice. They intended to maintain such contacts by telephone or 
email. 


Learning through both tacit and explicit knowledge 

Our interviews indicated that participants at all organizational levels 
sought a combination of tacit and explicit knowledge. Those in leadership 
roles — councillors and chief executives — tended to place more emphasis 
on learning based on tacit knowledge. They sought knowledge that would 
contribute to strategic direction. They predominantly looked for broad con- 
cepts that would contribute to the quality of the organizational improve- 
ment and learning process, thus aiming to identify criteria for organiza- 
tional success. Their intention was to utilize new insights and linkages to 
create dynamic improvements in organizational performance. Operational 
managers sought concrete information, such as statistical performance data 
and practical guidance, which could or might be applied to routine and 
non-routine tasks. They were also interested in the intangible aspects of 
success, such as the thinking behind the approach taken by a particular 
Beacon council. 

One interesting implication of this is the potential impact of the emphasis 
placed upon the preference for explicit compared with tacit knowledge. In 
some cases, for example, it appeared that operational managers wanted to 
acquire explicit knowledge, such as statistical performance data, with a 
view to improving their own performance targets, without understanding 
the wider systemic changes needed to sustain improved performance. Tacit 
knowledge, in contrast, was sought by a smaller number of officers, who 
recognized that more subtle forms of learning might be acquired by 
shadowing counterparts and observing their practice first-hand. These offi- 
cers were concerned that they might lack the skills needed for 
implementing change. They expressed a need for facilitated learning, in 
order to apply new knowledge in their own workplace. 

The structure of the Beacon events, which can be analysed as having 
greater emphasis on explicit knowledge in the roadshows and on tacit 
knowledge in the open days, was not clear to participants. The roadshows 
had been described in marketing materials as being ‘highly interactive’ 
(IDeA 2000a) while the open days were described as ‘intensive learning 
sessions’ (IDeA 2000b). Many participants who attended open days com- 
mented on the benefits of practical workshops, rather than presentations. 
This suggests that they needed tacit forms of knowledge, which was more 
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likely to be provided through dialogue with practitioners than through list- 
ening to invited speakers. 


Collaboration or competition? 
In the research there were different perceptions about whether the Beacon 
scheme encouraged essentially collaborative or competitive relationships 
between local authorities. These perceptions were related to both the motiv- 
ation and approach to learning. Authorities awarded Beacon status 
expressed a belief in the value of the scheme in promoting the sharing of 
learning. They expected that reciprocal learning would take place, which 
indicated a commitment to collaboration, and preparedness as an originat- 
ing organization to translate experience into knowledge. Participants at 
events were keen to share good practice with peers but the initial responses 
to attending roadshows and open days suggested that the Beacons were 
seen by many as a short-term resource rather than as long-term partners. 
Some authorities perceived contradictions between the competitive pro- 
cess of applying for Beacon status and the collaboration of sharing best 
practice to enhance performance. One specific concern was the potentially 
negative impact upon unsuccessful applicants after dedicating substantial 
resources to a competitive application. This could act as a disincentive to 
participation in the future. A number of officers reported that they would 
be less likely to make an application in the second year of the scheme, 
following an unsuccessful bid. Senior managers felt that the scheme needed 
to be promoted and understood as integrated with other elements of the 
modernization agenda. The perception of a ‘carrot and stick’ approach by 
central government to improving councils’ performance was related to a 
sense of ambiguity about the scheme’s twin purposes, that is, to both 
reward high performers and to encourage improvement in lower per- 
forming authorities. 


Enablers of learning 

For most respondents, the primary motivation for attending a Beacon event 
was the opportunity to find out about practice elsewhere, comparing ser- 
vices against their own performance and practice, and supporting Best 
Value in their authority. Many participants said that they actively sought 
authorities with similar geographical and political characteristics. District 
councils were particularly concerned to compare like with like, identifying 
a ‘family group’ of their own definition. These were important factors in 
creating trust, common perspectives and enabling conditions, within which 
a learning partnership might be established for knowledge transfer. 

Only a small number of participants appeared to have a clear framework 
for the application of learning and to have considered how learning would 
contribute to corporate goals. These officers expressed concern that more 
time and resources might be required for implementation than had been 
initially reahzed. They were keen to maintain links and networks estab- 
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lished through the scheme as a source of support for translating learning 
into concrete practices. Some chief executives and senior managers 
described a strategic approach to the identification of specific Beacon 
themes, authorities and events from which they wanted to learn, in order to 
transfer knowledge directly into a Best Value review or a planned corporate 
initiative. This approach was closely associated with deliberate selection by 
that authority of participants to attend events. In a small number of cases, 
this meant either a ‘joined up’ attendance with partner agencies or the cre- 
ation of a cross-functional group (of officers and elected members). In 
addition, some of these participants used their own networks or informal 
contacts as a means to make decisions about choices of learning activities. 
This shows priority for and consciousness about plans for organizational 
learning. 


Barriers to learning 

The greatest barrier reported in our research was initiative fatigue, usually 
associated with prioritization of resources, in turn due to constraints and 
deficiencies. The modernization agenda had created workload pressures for 
officers involved in a number of initiatives. This was of particular concern 
to smaller authorities, especially district councils. Some authorities who 
were interested and motivated to take part in the scheme did not do so as 
fully as they would have liked for this reason. Some said they would have 
preferred to attend local events or to link up with an authority that they 
identified as similar to their own but that this option was not always avail- 
able. These factors may affect the organizational capacity for learning as 
well as receptivity to the acquisition and application of new knowledge. 
Initiative fatigue and prioritization of resources were significant issues for 
the majority of councils. The capacity and competence for acquiring and 
applying knowledge may be additional factors in those authorities which 
are under-performing, with less experience of innovation and cultural 
change. 

Some in both central and local government saw the Beacon scheme as 
primarily a ‘managerial’ concern with improving service quality. Best Value 
was initially seen in this light in some circles (Martin ef al. 2001). One of 
the challenges for the scheme is to engage elected members, whose initial 
level of participation in learning activities was very low. In our interviews, 
councillors reported being focused on other programmes of modernization, 
notably new political management arrangements and Best Value. They per- 
ceived the Beacon scheme to be optional, unrelated or of lower priority. 
Some officers reported that their motivation to participate was influenced 
by the level of political interest in Beacons within their authority. The Bea- 
con scheme had resulted in an increasing recognition of the role of elected 
members in promoting learning and change. 

A small number of respondents, particularly strategic managers, 
expressed cynicism, suggesting that the selection process and its outcomes 
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were pre-determined by central government as reward for the favoured 
few and those councils that best fit the government’s view of local govern- 
ment. Others argued that the scheme’s competitive element would be div- 
isive, leading to ‘winners and losers’ and, consequently, preference for alter- 
native UK improvement schemes such as Charter Mark. They also argued 
that local authorities lacked the capacity to resource the scheme’s objectives. 


Organizational systems and methods for learning 

Participants’ expectations of what they would be able to learn, the different 
forms of knowledge that might be available and how readily these might be 
transferred into their own organization varied widely. Some were seeking 
explicit knowledge ~ facts and figures about service performance — which 
they could use to set targets and develop ideas about improvement within 
their own service. Some, particularly service managers, wanted written 
guidance from Beacon authorities on practice or procedures. Some 
appeared to expect ‘quick fix’ solutions from a single visit to a Beacon auth- 
ority. Even fewer recognized that the process of knowledge transfer was 
likely to be complex and longer-term. Those who did, talked about estab- 
lishing longer-term relationships with a Beacon council. 

Strategic managers and policy staff appeared to be more interested in 
longer-term innovation and ideas than in the practical ‘nuts and bolts’ of 
service delivery and performance indicators. Some senior managers 
reported that they wanted to understand the organizational change pro- 
cesses in the Beacons. They wanted to gain insights that would help them 
to achieve or influence cultural change within their own authority, rather 
than to replicate outcomes. Chief executives, in particular, wanted sophisti- 
cated approaches that would link knowledge from Beacons to corporate pri- 
orities. 

The structure of the Beacon events was clearly intended to provide differ- 
ent forms of learning. It was not, however, perceived by participants to 
distinguish sufficiently between different types of knowledge (what we 
have termed tacit and explicit knowledge), nor did it make clear to them 
that reciprocal learning might take place. Many participants reported that 
they had prepared for attending events, although they had not received 
any guidance to help them do this. The extent to which the events met 
expectations varied. In addition, the content within each type of event dif- 
fered. Participants perceived some roadshows to consist predominantly of 
presentations (i.e. explicit knowledge), while other roadshows gave more 
opportunity for exchange through workshop sessions and informal net- 
working (i.e. tacit as well as explicit knowledge). The events also tended 
to focus on aspects of specific services rather than on the application of 
knowledge. Most respondents expressed interest in acquiring practical 
details of Beacon services but were less clear about how to apply this. 

These distinct and varied learning needs suggest that the programme of 
events and methods mounted by the IDeA and Beacon authorities would 
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benefit from being structured so as to promote knowledge acquisition and 
learning and, in particular, to develop the skill of the recipients to transfer 
knowledge into their own context. Thus there is a need for greater consider- 
ation of the processes of interorganizational learning, the conditions that 
enable or support such learning between authorities and the embedding of 
new understandings, practices and organizational cultures in the receiv- 
ing authority. 


CONCLUSION 


Central government has given prominence to programmes of innovation, 
experiment, learning and cultural change as mechanisms to transform local 
government. Learning as an approach to service improvement is the poor 
cousin of performance measurement, audit and inspection, though central 
government has suggested that it has the potential to play a significant role 
in achieving substantial and sustainable organizational and cultural change. 
Yet the arguments as to why and how learning occurs, is fostered and is 
shared between organizations, are under-theorized in the public sector. We 
have drawn on literature from both the private and public sectors, com- 
bined with empirical data from the Beacon Council Scheme, to suggest that 
organizational and interorganizational learning benefits from drawing the 
distinction between tacit and explicit knowledge, in order to understand 
the varied learning needs of different participants. In addition, the literature 
and the research indicates that interorganizational learning (at least as 
reported by participants) seems to benefit from organizational systems and 
processes to support learning. Paying attention to the characteristics of the 
recipient organization can, therefore, be as important as the Beacon Council 
itself in ensuring dissemination, learning and possibly organizational and 
cultural change. 

The Beacon Council Scheme aims to promote learning through exemplars 
of good practice rather than prescription, but tensions within the wider 
modernization agenda may create constraints upon the scheme’s capacity 
to deliver organizational change. A framework for the implementation of 
learning in local government will need to take into account the complex 
social, cultural and political environment and encourage integration with 
other policy initiatives. 

We have used empirical data to show that the distinction between tacit 
and explicit forms of knowledge is a valuable way to structure understand- 
ing of the strengths and weaknesses of the scheme to achieve learning and 
change. Participants at all levels sought a combination of tacit and explicit 
knowledge. Explicit knowledge, which is more easily articulated, was 
sought predominantly by individuals looking for specific performance stat- 
istics or guidance. Tacit knowledge, such as mental models, operational 
skills and ‘know-how,’ was sought and acquired by means of shared practi- 
cal experience through collaboration with colleagues and the creation of 
interorganizational networks. Trust, capacity and similarity of geographical 
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and political organizational characteristics helped to support shared experi- 
ence. The complexity and individuality of local authorities presented parti- 
cular challenges to the design of knowledge transfer. 

The Beacon Council Scheme was largely welcomed in its first year as a 
mechanism for sharing good practice and encouraging interorganizational 
learning and change in local government. Many authorities were motivated 
to participate in Beacon learning events and found them to be useful. Some 
argued that the scheme’s competitive element was divisive. The structure of 
the learning process was not clear to all participants and the dissemination 
strategy tended to concentrate on the originating organization, the Beacon 
council, rather than on the capacity of the recipient organization to apply 
learning. There is a risk that, rather than encouraging under-performing 
councils to improve, the scheme may be more likely to be utilized by those 
councils which already have the organizational capacity for change. This 
suggests that the framework for implementation of learning may not be 
sufficiently developed for the scheme to achieve both of its aims. Selected 
Beacons may demonstrate their good practice, but there are capacity con- 
straints and deficits within local authorities that may actively deter or inad- 
vertently impede learning. 

A minority of authorities understood that knowledge transfer through 
the Beacon scheme would be complex and few anticipated reciprocal learn- 
ing opportunities. Many authorities made linkages between participation 
in Beacon events and their Best Value review process, although this was 
not an explicit objective of the scheme. 

Further research is needed to establish the extent to which the capacity 
for organizational and cultural change can be incorporated into local 
government. A further question concerns whether organizational learning 
through the Beacon Scheme leads to demonstrable improvements in ser- 
vice outcomes. 
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The central question of this article is which changes in cultural orientation arise 
during institutional transformation within public-private hybrid organizations. The 
article presents a theoretical review, using the Dutch interaction model, in which 
various models of institutional transformation and cultural change are brought up. 
We present two case studies which are part of an inter-university study of hybridiz- 
ation and processes of privatization. 


INTRODUCTION: PRIVATIZATION AS A DILEMMA OF DOUBLE 
VALUES 


A large variety of internal and external privatization operations have taken 
place in various social sectors in the last decade. Issues regarding efficiency 
and social affiliation, but also international trends, emerge as important 
factors (Pollitt and Bouckaert 2000; Rhodes 1997). The rationalities which 
function as boosters are plural in nature. On the one hand, efficiency and 
effectiveness criteria prevail in the organizational rearrangement of activi- 
ties. In order to realize set goals, all sorts of structures, instruments and 
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procedures are developed. This concerns what Weber calls functional or 
' goal-rationality. 

On the other hand, the discussion on privatization is determined by prob- 
lems of identity and meaning. Themes such as internal versus external priv- 
atization and political control mark the loading of values that are tied to 
the discussion on what must and what must not be considered as part of 
the public domain. 

This makes it seem as if there are at least two, quite contrasting, dis- 
courses going on. The discourse of political-economic commissions and 
experts is primarily guided by the subject matter of quangos as (inadequate) 
rational media for control, efficiency and effectiveness (Van Thiel 2000); the 
idea dominating practice is especially that of privatization as an important 
(positive) source of inspiration for self-control, creativity and organiza- 
tional innovation. 

The political-economic discourse primarily regards privatization in the 
light of what Zijderveld calls functional rationality (Zijderveld 1993). 
Abstractly formulated, it concerns the elements of structure, system and 
ratio and goal-means which are placed in a certain context in regard to the 
transcending functionality of the system and the parts that belong to it. 

The ‘organizational cultural’ discourse of privatization is primarily tied 
to the substantial rationality of acting. Elements such as the loading of 
values and the meaning patterns are at the forefront here. In this debate, 
privatization forms an important trigger for new forms of significance 
(Jacobs 1994; Martin, 1992, 2002). 

Even though both discourses can be seen as two analytically separable 
realities that are part of privatization, they are inextricably tied to each 
other. Changes related to the public domain, such as the privatization of 
government services, come about through the continuous influence that 
functional and substantial rationality have on each other. In the present 
study, these changes are indicated by the term ‘institutional transform- 
ation’. Institutional transformation refers to the rift that arises when insti- 
tutions change because of the introduction of new sets of cultural values 
(DiMaggio and Powell 1991). The principal of distancing, but also the intro- 
duction of customer-oriented programmes within privatized services, are 
illustrations of this. 


A CLOSER LOOK AT MODELS OF INSTITUTIONAL 
TRANSFORMATION 


Actors have different images of what course transformation processes 
should take and how the identities of new organizational maps can be cre- 
ated. A markedly optimistic vision can be apparent in which the central 
actor (usually a political-administrative organ) plans a new reality for the 
remaining parties. In this ‘planned type of institutionalizing’, the relevant 
functions, roles and identities are carefully considered beforehand from a 
system perspective. The rise of this way of thinking dates from the 1960s 
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and 1970s, an era in which faith in the manipulability and central steering 
entities of society prevailed. Central assumptions on this type of planning 
are not only that these institutions and organizations will function as factor- 
ies producing meaning for both society and its employees. It is also 
assumed that the framework of significance that develops within organiza- 
tions that produce meaning form an important binding factor for members 
of the organization. In time they take on a tradition-like character. New 
members are encultured in the light of this dominant sense of meaning that 
is expressed through rituals and symbols. 

In other conceptions, change is defined through a more organic form of 
interaction (‘dynamic institutionalizing’), or individual initiatives form the 
impulse for the start of processes of transformation (‘fragmentary 
institutionalizing’). 

Dynamic institutionalizing is a type of institutional transformation in 
which the metaphor of the dynamic field of influence dominates. Social 
change is seen as the result of a series of internal and external forces related 
to institutions and organizations representing social institutions. This 
means that there is no central actor who can force changes of content to 
take place. In this context, political/administrative committees primarily 
occupy a directive role, not one regarding content. A dominant assumption 
in this model is that a diversity of subcultures arises within an institutional 
order. The organizational cultures do become more dynamic during trans- 
formation, but there ıs no linear relationship between system factors and 
systems of meaning in the organization. 

In the model of fragmentary institutionalizing, change comes about by 
clashes between linqual plays developed (with)in the context of institutions 
and organizations. Institutions themselves can be seen as social stories with 
an autonomous right to exist, regardless of actors and individuals. This 
latter sort of institutional transformation is indicative of a post-modern bias 
in which elements such as linguistics and autonomy dominate. The assump- 
tion is that the social order and the institutions and organizations within 
that order must be regarded as part of a Theatre-spectacle’ essentially con- 
taining an unending number of scenarios. 

During a crisis, one or more of those scenarios ‘clamp’ themselves to 
problems of meaning that are dominant at that time and become reality. 
In this perspective, organizations do not have cultures, they carry a holo- 
graphic potential for a theoretically infinite amount of alternative cultures 
in them at the same time. 

An institutional perspective is sketched above in order to be able to indi- 
cate processes of transformation. Privatization of public organizations can 
be seen as a form of institutional transformation. It is clear that the relation- 
ship between institution and identity depends on the nature of the insti- 
tutional transformation (for an analogue description of perspectives, see 
Martin 2002). To recapitulate, this concerns the following relationships set 
out in table 1. 
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TABLE 1 Models of institutional transformation 





Planned Dynamic Fragmentary 
insttutonalizing insttutionalizing institutonalizing 





Dominant metaphor Society as a system Society as an organic Society as a Theatre 
that can be guided field of influence spectacle’ 


Primary point of Political- Focal network Energetic forces 
mutation admunistratve system 
Pretext for analysis System producing A game by actors Differentiated 
meaning confronted with a processes of meaning 
system of meaning 
Pretext for change Power/ force Interaction Lingual plays 
View of identty Consistent, stable Differentiated, stable Fragmented, dynamic 





In the section that follows, we take a closer look at the relationship 
between institutional transformation and the social world of actors in and 
around organizations who design these changes in practice. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRANSFORMATION AND IDENTITY 


In the previous section, we saw that institutionalizing has to do with the 
process by which meaning patterns, which are related to complex organiza- 
tion, change through time. Meaning is at the core of every (constructed) 
identity. Processes of meaning are always of an intersubjective nature; they 
are not a given fact, but come about and develop within the context of a 
specific cultural constellation. Language is the most important basis for 
meaning patterns. In language, processes of meaning are reproduced and 
adjusted. Even though language is an important aspect, meaning is of a 
multiform nature: it can also be about emotions, values, traditions or goals. 
The result of meaning construction is that organizations and their activities 
are experienced as significant and attain a specific legitimacy. Meaning, 
then, does not only structure reality, but that structure is also legitimate 
according to a certain rationality. 

In the research reported here, we have analysed the process of privatiz- 
ation of government organizations and described it in four phases. Anal- 
ogous to a model by Berger and Luckman, the process of privatization can 
be formulated as various sequential phases of privatization, as follows: 


e A phase of externalization: during this phase the first plans are formu- 
lated by the political arena, by the department, or by the organiza- 
tion itself; 

e A phase of disengagement: after a series of interactions, the decision is 
made and the privatization becomes a fact. Members of the now privat- 
ized organization experience a time of disengagement; 

e A phase of reorientation: after the taking place of the formal moment of 
privatization, a reorientation focused upon the new identity occurs 
within the privatized department, 
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e A phase of internalizing: in the phase of internalizing, the privatized 
organization becomes the new point of departure. 


CASE STUDIES: RDW CENTRUM FOR VEHICLE TECHNOLOGY 
AND INFORMATION AND KROLLER-MULLER MUSEUM 


RDW at a distance 


Context and art of double value system 

The Government Department for Road Traffic (Rijksdienst voor het wegver- 
keer, RDW) is one of the departments that was noted in the coalition agree- 
ment of Ruud Lubber’s second cabinet as ‘to be privatized’. In principal, 
the cultural changes that took place during the course of privatization can 
be divided up into four developmental phases. The first phase of privatiz- 
ation is characterized by ‘protection’ and runs into the middle of the 1980s. 
The RDW, as part of a department, is strongly embedded in the orientations 
and patterns of behaviour of that department. In the second phase, up until 
halfway through the 1990s, the issue of privatization starts to ‘hang about’. 
More and more uncertainty arises regarding the future place and function 
of the organization; in addition, the existing meaning patterns are subjected 
to slow but inexorable pressure. The third phase of the RDW culture, that 
ends in the beginning of 1997, is characterized by reorientation and the 
search for a new identity. The old patterns and values increasingly become 
subject to discussion. The RDW organization has to find a new balance in 
a changed context. In the last phase, programmes are developed that aim 
for a new balance between the values of commerce and fairness. In the 
following section, the various phases of culture will be discussed further. 


The process of privatization of the RDW 
Phase 1, protection (until 1985): the Government Department for Road Traffic, 
is historically, part of the Department of Transport. With the rise of the car 
as a ‘regular’ mode of transport, the need for a department that would play 
a central role in the registration and technical inspection arose. In 1949, the 
RDW was set up. For a long time, the range of duties of the governmental 
department were described clearly and unambiguously. Their task con- 
tained elements of both execution and control and these tasks carried high 
standardization and predictability. Many people from RDW - like those 
from the rest of the department — have a technical background and feel a 
strong tie to the ‘product’ car. The department is characterized by a strong 
mono-culture, in which activities and problems are usually approached in 
a manner that has a high technical content. Furthermore, there is a deeply 
rooted faith in the contribution that the car makes in improving the quality 
of society. After all, mobility is of great importance and economic growth 
provides people with the possibility to move themselves around on a large 
scale. The car is thus an important symbol of prosperity and welfare. 
With the rise of the environmental movement, the first cracks slowly 
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begin to appear in the culture of RDW. The car loses its sacred position 
and slowly receives a new social meaning. Other forces also influence the 
culture at RDW. There are many changes at the top of the organization and 
the discussion on whether the tasks of the RDW should be maintained 
slowly rises. Various scenarios are introduced, among which the splitting 
up of the department into administrative and technical units, or integral 
privatization. In 1986, influenced by the no-nonsense trend of pragmatiz- 
ation, the second scenario is chosen. 


Phase II, disengagement (1985-95): In the case of the RDW, the build-up to 
privatization took almost ten years. At a certain point, this factor started 
to have its own impact. The long time needed for preparation, the many 
executive switches and the reorganizations that went along with them, 
caused a cultural scepticism to grow among the personnel of the organiza- 
tion regarding the organization’s course. The original mono-culture was 
increasingly shattered, employees increasingly focused on their own unity 
and the tasks it executed. The crystal clear meaning patterns became press- 
ured. In an organization that was previously about helping the car owner, 
controlling and ruling activities became more and more important. The 
relationship with organizations in the field like RAI and BOVAG worsened 
in this period, while network connections with the police, department of 
justice and the CBR developed. Departments within the RDW increasingly 
focused only on themselves and transcending projects usually died prema- 
turely. However, an important factor in the shattering of the culture 
remained the continuing uncertainty about RDW’s new status. During the 
decade of plans, new plans and revised plans, most employees did not 
know if they would eventually be able to continue to execute their tasks 
in the light of the organization. This resulted in the presence of a strong 
Old Guard characterized by cynicism and lack of support for the change 
programmes by new managers at the end of the 1980s. 


Phase III, reorientation (1995-97): A relatively short time before the privatiz- 
ation became a fact (1 July 1996), a new board of directors was formed. At 
the same time, new people took up various crucial positions in the organi- 
zation. The task given to the new management team was to quickly prepare 
the organization for privatization and to create a new-style efficient depart- 
ment. Replacing crucial bearers of culture, led to another important 
dynamic influencing the organizational culture in this phase. The manage- 
ment begins to look for a new balance between commercial and public 
values. In doing this, they consciously aim at starting a debate with the 
whole organization. Externally, an important element in the range of duties 
also changed. The Holder’s tax is introduced and the registry function 
becomes increasingly important due to new possibilities for connectivity. 
Attention moves towards problems of computerization. 


Phase IV, integration (1997-): after privatization, a series of initiatives for 
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change is undertaken. This increases the credibility of the management and 
the faith that the personnel have in the future of the RDW. Impulses for 
renewal are phenotypical changes such as the name of the organization. The 
new name becomes RDW Centrum for Vehicle Technology and Information 
(RDW Centrum voor voertuigtechniek en informatie). The Policy Mission 
Statement 2001 is also introduced. It emphasizes switching attention from 
internal orientation to external orientation by focusing on things such as 
buyers/customers and accessibility by phone. Besides the attention given 
to improving company processes, initiatives are also taken regarding per- 
sonnel management, co-operation between organizational units (and the 
idea of ‘one window’), customer-orientation, improving their image and 
collaboration with market entities. It seems as if a new culture is being 
developed in this phase, in which the management steers on binding 
elements like service-orientation and integration. 

Several months after privatization, the first middle-management day is 
organized. Management’s goal is to get in touch with the many layers of 
the organization. Within a year after privatization, the second middle- 
management day is already held. During this assembly, the theme ‘organi- 
zational culture’ is on the agenda. The board of directors consciously 
focuses its aims for the course of future development at this stage. With 
this, the profile of the civil executive organization is traded for a new profile 
of the high-quality service organization. 

The privatization of the government Department for Road Traffic and the 
development of the culture that goes along with it, illustrates the dynamic 
character of an organizational culture. By now, a policy culture has prim- 
arily developed at the ‘core’ department. Naturally, there are still many 
engineers working there, but now there are also many people with a univer- 
sity degree in various other areas working at the department as policy 
advisors. 

The RDW has practically completely loosened itself from the core depart- 
ment and now profiles itself as an entity on its own. Management is now 
accountable to the Board of Supervisory Trustees, instead of to the depart- 
ment. The amount of contact with the department has decreased greatly. 
What remains are especially the formal relationships organized in the Law 
on Privatization: the department checks on the RDW by consulting the 
Board of Supervisory Trustees. 


RDW: planned, dynamic and fragmentary 

The following changes in cultural processes have risen with the privatiz- 
ation of the RDW. By planning cultural change, for example: change of 
name, corporate image, board of directors and location, actors see the auto- 
nomized RDW as a new organization, as a positive source of inspiration. 
Meanwhile, the new identity of the organization appears to have a dynamic 
component for members of the organization, as a means for status and 
acceptance. This dynamic component is not always clear. The board of 
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directors would like to see that cultural transformations takes place more 
according to plan. 

The privatization of the RDW is also known as a fragmentation process. 
Consequently, ministerial policy and policy implementation fall apart. The 
RDW has the intention of developing policy by formulating a strategic pos- 
ition paper. 


The Kréller-Muller Museum case: from private initiative to privatized 
national museum 


Context and art of double value system 

The collecting activities of the Kréller-Mullers started in 1908. The couple’s 
private collection grew steadily. Originally a house annex private museum 
was supposed to be built near The Hague. For various reasons, this did 
not take place. In 1909, the couple bought the farm ‘De Harskamp’ in the 
Veluwe about 450 hectares in area. In that same year they also bought 1200 
hectares of land directly bordering on ‘De Harskamp’. The outbreak of the 
First World War and a new architect caused the building of the current 
Kréller-Muller museum to be delayed and it was not completed until 1938. 
It was Mrs Kréller-Muller especially who was a passionate collector of art, 
of both paintings and sculpture. Well-advised, she had already collected a 
large amount of paintings by Van Gogh at an early stage. 

After the death of the Kroller-Muller widow, the managing of the private 
gallery was left to a foundation. In 1944, the foundation passed the museum 
building, including all of the art, to the state and gave it full ownership, 
turning the museum into a national gallery. 


The process of privatization of a national museum 

Phase 1, the phase of protection (the period up until 1989): the Kroller-Muller 
museum is the only museum in The Netherlands that specializes in inter- 
national sculpture. Furthermore, the museum also has a unique statue 
garden. The fact that the museum is positioned in the heart of the national 
park, ‘De Hoge Veluwe’, is also unique. The museum primarily owes its 
international fame to the large collection of 270 works by Van Gogh. 

The combination of nature, architecture and art give the museum a 
unique ‘cultural’ identity. From 1944 to 1989, the museum was completely 
entwined with the department due to subsidies. That is what was implied 
by the department managing policy regarding culture. Rules were 
developed in regard to the purchase of new art, maintenance and 
expanding with new buildings. The number of workers was completely 
intertwined with the budget of the Director-General Culture of the depart- 
ment concerned. The museum was an executive service, the departmental 
responsibility was organized in a classic but clear manner. 

During the long phase prior to the privatization, the ‘bond’ was strongly 
focused on the organization. Museological values dominated; this led to an 
undisputed position of power for the conservators. The culture during this 
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long period was official and bureaucratic. The style of management was 
paternalistic-hierarchical. 


Phase 2, disengagement (1990-94): at the end of the 1980s, there were plans 
to privatize all of the national museums. Word of such plans first reached 
the outside world in 1989. In preparation for this privatization, a Delta plan 
for cultural heritage was first presented. National museums could submit 
plans for the financing of plans for overdue maintenance (management of 
the collection and restoration) on art. After the death of the general director 
(after a directorship of 27 years) of the Kréller-Muller museum, a new direc- 
tor was taken on in 1990. The coming privatization demanded all of the 
attention. 

They had to work hard in order to elaborate the plans enough to be able 
to apply for the subsidies of the Delta plan for art. Furthermore, prep- 
arations had to be made for the privatization. The orientation on the ident- 
ity of the museum, no longer exclusively focused on the content of the 
policies, but also on management (financial management, security and tech- 
nical maintenance) during this preparative phase. During this phase, the 
orientation on the organization and the employees is also transformed. The 
powerful position of the conservators, whose responsibilities included the 
content of the museum policy, weakened. Conversely, the position of the 
directors and those employees with management responsibility was 
strengthened. 

During the phase of disengagement, the culture of the Kréller-Muller 
museum developed from that of a strongly bureaucratic organization to 
that of a professional organization. Due to this reorientation towards values 
such as efficiency, two subcultures have developed: those concerned with 
content (white collar workers) versus the professionals (blue collar 
workers). There is no longer a common orientation in the course of the 
organization, but a fragmented orientation. 

The process of privatization has enhanced the professional culture within 
the Kréller-Muller museum. Besides the necessary conditions for privatiz- 
ation, the privatized status has also attained its own dynamics within the 
organization. The possibility of a ‘completely privatized Krdller-Muller 
museum’ primarily appeals to professionally orientated employees. 


Phase 3, reorientation (1994-97): on July 1, 1994, the Kréller-Muller museum 
was privatized. Just a small amount of attention was paid to this, because 
much remained unclear regarding the department’s subsidy scheme. This 
lack of clarity did not end until 1995. 

As far as the ‘orientation on identity and environment’ goes, it can surely 
be stated that management displayed behaviour that was more self- 
conscious and independent of the department. The directors of national 
museums also founded their own society of directors. The management 
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of this ‘Association of Directors of National Museums’ (“Vereniging van 
directeuren van rijksmusea’) also took on an independent stance. 

With the privatization, the orientation on professional values took shape. 
Some of this was expressed in the new organizational structure, in which 
the management was formed by three people, a general director, a head of 
organizational management and a head of museological policy. During this 
phase, the museum also co-operated with private organizations in 
developing special exhibitions and publications. This was something that 
they would not have been able to do in the past. 

The orientation on the products of the museological organization became 
increasingly fragmented. The strong focus on professional values can lead 
to the overruling of museological values. For example, in this sense, a 
debate can develop between two streams in the organization regarding the 
(lack of) consumer-mindedness of new purchases. 

During this phase of reorientation, the co-operation between the pro- 
fessionally orientated and the more artistically orientated employees was 
terse regarding several points. The orientation on the products increasingly 
fragmented. This concerns the following aspects: 


e prescriptions for security versus opinion on the way to design an exhi- 
bition; 

e the speed versus the carefulness of decision-making procedures; 

e the amount of turnover of the museum shop versus the nature and the 
quality of the offered articles; 

e the design of the (window) of the shop versus attention for the artistic 
character of the displayed articles. 


Phase 4, internalization (1997-present): of great importance in the description 
of the developments within a privatized organization is the extent to which 
the employees have internalized the new orientation and values. Character- 
istic for the Kréller-Muller museum is the common identity that the 
museum belongs to everyone. The fact that a relatively high number of 
employees live in the area close to the park ‘De Hoge Veluwe’, contributes 
to this. Furthermore, a relatively high amount of employees are related to 
each other by family ties. The orientation of the employees towards the 
organization (the bond) is, at the same time, under pressure. Some 
employees have the feeling that since the privatization they have had to 
fight for the museological values (art policy and production). The pro- 
fessional departments have gained support since the privatization. 

The employees’ orientation is becoming fragmented by the increased 
value attached to financial and organizational matters. The privatization 
has strengthened the museum’s orientation on visitors. More visitors pays 
and provides more possibilities, together with sponsors, for developing 
new activities. In spite of the development of two subcultures, namely those 
concerned with content and the professionals, a co-operative orientation 
dominates and that largely contributes to the harmony concept. The con- 
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tinued existence of the Kréller-Muller museum is dependent on an 
important orientation on product and diversity (fragmentation). 


Kréller-Muller: planned, dynamic and fragmentary 

The effects of privatization on changes in cultural processes of the museum 
organizations are the following. The Kréller-Muller museum started out as 
an independent museum, then became a national museum, but has always 
been relatively independent. Changes, therefore, are limited. On the level 
of planned changes, such as cultural artefacts and orientations, the museum 
has certainly changed. The most important change is that the museum has 
in fact implemented the transformation from exclusiveness and orientation 
on contents into a management orientation. The dual character of the 
organization, management versus administration of the museum collection, 
is also a source of fragmentation. 

It seems that the Kréller-Muller museum has identified this new language 
(a dynamic cultural process), using conceptions such as output, efficiency 
and effectiveness. A strong orientation on management at the loss of tra- 
ditional museum values such as administration, maintenance and descrip- 
tion of the museum collection, is now legitimized. 


CONCLUSION 


Context and double value system 

In the case of the RDW, privatization had the character of a mix between 
a planned and a dynamic institutional transformation. The operation was 
originally very dynamic. Within the RDW, forces aimed at loosening the 
tie with the department develop. Secret sessions take place between RDW 
top management and consultants regarding possible ways of distancing 
themselves from the department. There was a conscious decision that the 
department was left out of these meetings in order to avoid the premature 
death of the initiatives. In a later phase, the department takes over and 
privatization takes on a very systematic character. 

Actual institutional transformation is not really the case for the museo- 
logical organizations. Historically, museums have had a largely auton- 
omous nature. Here, privatization looks more like the changing of namet- 
ags, during which it is the judicial status of the quango that is especially 
underlined. 

In spite of the differences between the cases, this study clearly shows that 
important identity processes occur in the light of privatization operations. A 
new point of recognition is created for the involved organizations through 
the privatization. The organization is a clearly defined entity with ‘its own’ 
privatized status, ‘its own’ arrangements for personnel, ‘its own’ logo and 
‘its own’ Board of Supervisory Trustees. 

The following changes in cultural processes occur during the process of 
institutional transformational change within public-private organizations. 
The institutional context of privatizations shows many differences influ- 
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enced by the cultural development of privatization. But one can draw more 
general conclusions from changes in cultural processes. 

First, changes follow upon planned and coordinated initiatives from the 
board of directors of privatized organizations. Changes in name, corporate 
image and location (cultural artefacts) and changes in orientation result in 
definite changes in identity. During the process of privatization, important 
identity processes emerge. This privatization creates a new identification 
for the organizations involved. The organization becomes an entity with its 
own independent status, its own personnel arrangements, its own corporate 
image and its own board of directors. This is known as corporate identity 
(Bernstein 1984). 

Second, there is another form of dynamic institutionalization. As men- 
tioned above, privatization can result in a new corporate identity. However, 
corporate identity can lead to a mechanism of shielding off and disguise. 
Groups as well as individuals in the organization may use this corporate 
identity as a strategy: for example, as a means for status and acceptance. 
This may explain the fact that usually institutional and cultural transform- 
ations go less according to plan than the management would like. 

Third, privatization can be identified as a process of fragmentation in 
which policy development and policy implementation grow more and more 
apart. Identification and ties with the ministry decrease and privatizations 
in process develop their own strategies. 
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VOTE EARLY, VOTE OFTEN? TELE- 
DEMOCRACY IN EUROPEAN CITIES 


TONY KINDER 


This paper presents the detailed results of an empirical survey on tele-democracy 
in 31 European cities covering 14 states. It shows that progressive city- 
administrations in Europe are early adopters of tele-democracy with a diffusion 
rate of 72 per cent. Analysis of the survey results illustrates that cities are using 
tele-democracy to improve service access and the quality of services. This research 
shows that electronic or Internet voting is a priority for only a minority of cities. 
The paper suggests a typology of tele-democracy and makes wide-ranging policy 
suggestions. In the debate over whether information and communications techno- 
logies will have a beneficial or detrimental effect on the quality and legitimacy of 
local government, this paper takes an optimistic stance based on the evidence of 
the survey. 


INTRODUCTION 


The new millennium got off to a bad start from the view point of tele- 
democracy, resulting in a new verb in political circles: to be ‘Florided’, 
meaning to gain most votes yet to lose because of the electoral counting 
system. In fact, Florida’s Presidential count appears to be more a mechan- 
ical or voter-education failure than a failure of tele-democracy. Tele- 
democracy, as it may be perceived to be practised in Florida, is far removed 
from the tele-democracy found in Europe, and in particular in European 
city administrations. f 

This paper surveys how, in adopting information and communications 
technologies (ICTs) for business purposes, cities throughout Europe have 
additionally put these technologies to innovative uses in the arena of tele- 
democracy. The paper argues that local councils enjoy richer ICT-supported 
interactivity with citizens than national governments precisely because the 
technology is employed in delivering services. This rich interactivity over 
service provision at a local level gives content to local e-democracy. 

This paper presents new, empirical research from 31 innovative city- 
administrations across 14 European countries. City councils are usually the 
layer of government nearest to the citizen and dispense some 28 per cent 
of Europe’s gross domestic product in providing their wide range of ser- 
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vices. The paper first details the new, empirical research then goes on to 
consider its policy implications for city administrations in Europe. 

Two current strands of theory flow into the subject area of city tele- 
democracy. The first emanates from Habermas’ (1972) insistence that com- 
municative action and rationality form the basis of legitimacy. This led him 
to suggest that elocutionary force (doing by speaking) allows people to 
renew their collective identity without resort to imperfect and often out- 
dated structures that no longer fit a dynamic context. It is precisely this 
notion of dialogue within a context which communitarian thinkers have 
adopted to justify what Hirst (1994) calls locally negotiated associative con- 
federations. These are not necessarily spatially confined; they are, however, 
most easily created in a locale. It is more difficult in cyber-space to engender 
the trust and interdependency necessary to (for example) exorcize social 
exclusion by solidarity actions (paying taxes to provide services). Localized 
dialogue involves (though is not limited to) democratic discourse. Localized 
democratic discourse features local players, including councils and other 
local public administrations (PAs). Both Giddens (1998), from a commun- 
itarian perspective, and Leadbeater (1999), emphasize the role of local coun- 
cils in the democratic debate necessary to revitalize civil society, local econ- 
omies and social structures. 

A second strand flowing into debate on tele-democracy is that of localiz- 
ation and has its roots in regulation theory, especially the work of Marshall 
(1987). Flexible specialization theory emphasizes the importance of locally 
based networking (Piore and Sabel 1984; Quévit 1991). Cooke endorses 
localism from a pragmatic perspective. He shows (1989, 1990 and 1992) 
local and physical communities to be relevant social space, from which 
innovation occurs and from which sustainable alignment with global mar- 
kets can be achieved, giving examples of this in his later (1995) work. 

Manuel Castells (1997) convincingly synthesizes many of these theoretical 
strands, arguing that as globalization detracts and distorts the power pre- 
viously exercised by nation states, legitimate government will increasingly 
be perceived as either localized or transnational (see also Gilbert 1999). For 
many Europeans, Castell’s perspective is captured in the ‘Europe of the 
Regions’. City-regions in particular are looked towards to implement things 
that matter to people in the European Social Agenda and the European 
Employment Strategy (see Hantrais 1995). Castells supports his view that 
the legitimacy of government is increasingly both international and bottom- 
up local, by recalling how diversity is often best celebrated at a local level. 

European local PAs, who play a leading role in providing ICT infrastruc- 
tures and using these technologies in their services, increasingly look 
towards utilizing tele-democracy to engage wider sections of society in 
debate and improve citizen access to decision-makers. Looking at research 
in Britain, Pratchett (1999) recently concludes that far from ICTs adding to 
the quality of democratic debate in localities, he fears it may detract by 
reinforcing managerialist tendencies to the detriment of citizens’ engage- 
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ment in important public debate. This would occur if the focus of council 
modernization is narrowly defined in terms of accountability and service 
delivery without reaching into the realms of policy making. The contri- 
bution of this paper is to explore Pratchett’s fears. Of course, no definitive 
answer to such a complex and normative issue can be given. This paper 
presents new and empirical evidence on the nature and use of tele- 
democracy by councils in Europe and identifies an emerging policy agenda; 
its aim is to help along the debate started by Pratchett. 


Defining tele-democracy 

Democratic accountability and an associated ability to shape policies, struc- 
tures and actions, occurs in social space: bounded physical space, congealed 
around social milieu. The term ‘cyber-democracy’, coined by Gibson (1984), 
and used by Poster (1995) and Tsagarousianou (1998), emphasizes space- 
lessness: ideas without social grounding. ‘Digital democracy’, like its sister 
term the digital divide, focuses upon the delivery platforms rather than 
social processes and outcomes (see Hacker 1996). Indeed, as Reingold (1998) 
and Snider (1994) use the term, the level of citizen interactivity may be 
limited, since the focus is upon the technology rather than the service. 
This paper avoids the use of the term ‘e-democracy’, which seems to orig- 
inate from Hacker and Todino (1996), and interprets democracy narrowly 
as voting procedures with statutory structural arrangements. Here, the term 
tele-democracy encompasses the use of particular technologies, in a 
problem-centred manner, interacting between government (would-be 
government) and citizens (and their collective groups). Tele-democracy is 
defined here as, 


the use by those with power over resources or those seeking such power, 
of ICT supported or enabled ways of influencing political processes and 
outcomes, situated in concrete social space and relating to particular 
choices (elections or services and their associated opportunity costs). 


The degree of interactivity and avoidance of technological determinism are 
important aspects of this definition of tele-democracy. Tele’ as a prefix 
refers to all forms of ICT-based platforms, including the Internet (and 
portals), interactive kiosks, computer-integrated call-centres, digital-TV and 
mobiles (including short messaging systems and WAP). Tele-democracy is 
defined here to include voting, but primarily relates to information flows 
between citizen and councils regarding services and policies. 

This paper focuses upon tele-democracy at a local (city) level of govern- 
ment. Other research (Arterton 1987; Dutton 1992 and Sclove 1995) concen- 
trates upon regional, national and international levels. Many if not most 
interactions between citizens and city councils are concerned with highly 
localized or individual matters of service delivery. Citizens are both con- 
sumers of local public services and may play a role in shaping the nature 
and characteristics of these services. Referring to figure 1, it would be poss- 
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FIGURE 1 Local tele-democracy: levels and types of interaction 


ible to argue that tele-democracy, from the viewpoint of councils, relates 
only to segment (a) and excludes interactions with citizens over services 
which, though unintentionally from the citizens’ perspective, shape 
important council decisions (c). Engagement with citizens, and in particular 
strategies addressing social exclusion (see Percy-Smith 2000), usually start 
with highly localized, ‘micro’ matters (b) and (d). For councils, responses 
from citizens (whether intentioned or not to influence decisions), is a critical 
marketing ‘feedback loop’. 

Thus, this paper adopts a definition of tele-democracy between councils 
and citizens which includes interactivity over collective and individual con- 
cerns, whether intended as part of a democratic exercise or not. This defi- 
nition of tele-democracy differs substantially from that featuring in some 
earlier research. Daeman and Schaap’s (2000) work relates to an initial per- 
iod of local tele-democracy, in which the richness of information flows were 
more limited, and tele-democracy amounted to neighbourhood databases 
(Schwartz in Daeman’s work), or top-down consultation exercises within 
parameters set by councils. Tsar, in the same volume, for example, classifies 
tele-democracy as ‘deliberative’ or ‘plebicitary’. My broader definition of 
tele-democracy encompasses not only top-down consultation, but, as will 
be seen from the empirical work, the growing desire of councils to use 
digital service delivery as an opportunity to gather ideas on service 
improvement. In addition, the unmet demand for information to which 
Steele (1998) refers, is currently more often met, supported by homogenized 
and linked databases, powerful search engines and data-mining software 
and the tendency by PAs to embrace transparency. In this sense, tele- 
democracy is becoming more mainstreamed and relevant to everyday ser- 
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vices than confined to the special decision-making on which Tsagarousi- 
anou, Tambin and Bryan (1998) focus. 


The nature of tele-democracy 

As Tether, Hipp and Miles (1999) make clear, ICTs are catalysing and sup- 
porting many of the innovations in local PAs. Given scarce resources and 
rising citizen expectation for service quality and access, PAs are targeting 
ICT innovation into service delivery and the lowering of administration 
costs, as well as into joining-up government at a local level. Improving 
services and lowering costs, while important, are only part of the role 
played by local PAs. 

Another strand of possible ICT innovation is that of governance — their 
processes of decision-making and accountability. This strand is particularly 
important since many PAs are in transition from an earlier model (which 
may be summarized in terms of ownership, control, employer and direct 
service provider) towards a more networked organization model of PAs. 
From this perspective, PAs are networked organizations for whom inno- 
vation requires partnership with the private and third sectors, a contrary 
view to earlier models that view PAs as autonomous entities 
(Hollingsworth 1994; Armstrong and Bulmer 1998). In this new model, PAs, 
like private networked organizational forms, orchestrate flows of knowl- 
edge, physical goods, social changes and value. From this perspective, the 
management of these flows between (private and public) organizations is 
more important for service users than organizational integrity. Networking 
PAs, in a similar way to networking companies, oversee these inter- 
organizational relationships (and their associated transaction costs) by 
employing networked technologies — ICTs. PAs differ from private compa- 
nies in the spatially confined arena of their accountability and the trans- 
parency with which they make policies, take decisions and track their deal- 
ings with their customers. In short, the new ways of working being adopted 
by PAs also potentially give rise to new mechanisms for democratic 
accountability. 

It does not necessarily follow that new governance arrangements at a 
local level are more democratic than the arrangements they replace. Etzioni 
(1968) makes the point that 


A central characteristic of the modern period has been continued increase 
in the efficacy of the technology of production which poses a growing 
challenge to the primacy of the values these means are supposed to 
serve. 


He goes on to argue that ‘communities of assumptions’ are socially exclus- 
ive in addition to being inclusive. As local government shifts from a direct 
service provider model, its accountability becomes more complex. As Gid- 
den’s (1998, p. 32) states, 
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‘Government’ hence becomes less identified with ‘the’ government — 
national government ~— and more wide-ranging ‘Governance’ becomes a 
more relevant concept to refer to some forms of administrative or regu- 
latory capacities. Agencies which either are not part of any government — 
non-governmental organizations — or are transnational in character con- 
tribute to governance. 


Shifting from a simple ‘rule-based’, re-distributive model of local PAs, 
towards an enabling ‘role-based’ model, places a premium upon ‘knowing 
your way around’, in order to obtain services. Councils have to be parti- 
cularly careful not to disadvantage citizens without either home or work 
access to ICTs. Putting ‘tele’ in front of noun often re-defines the noun — 
so it is with democracy. All changes in mass communications (books, pam- 
phlets, newspapers, radio and television) have re-defined processes of 
democracy. A responsibility of councils is to ensure that tele-democracy 
enriches and engages citizens and does not redefine local democracy into 
the preserve of an ICT elite. 

The potential affects of ICTs upon existing governances in the local state 
are wide. Unlike traditional media, Internet-based participation in elections 
offers choice in the timing and length of interaction (unlike television); con- 
trol over amounts of information (unlike newspapers) coupled with voice 
and text interaction. Additionally, Internet-based services (such as 
www.voter.com in the US Presidential election) may offer updated news. 
The use of databases and data-mining coupled to outbound call-centres, is 
the changing face of modern elections. Indeed, just as television to an extent 
replaced newspapers as political mediums in the 1960s, it may be that the 
Internet is currently in part replacing television. The advantage of this to 
political elites is targeted marketing, at a lower cost than personal can- 
vassing or television. For minority parties or those promoting greater polit- 
ical plurality, teleedemocracy may lessen some of the advantages enjoyed 
by established political parties. 

Outside of elections, telecdemocracy may open opportunities to re- 
intermediate some political process away from indirect (representative) 
democracy, towards a more direct participative democracy. Indeed, since 
in some countries participation in structured political activity such as voting 
is declining, tele-cdemocracy may herald reinvigorated processes of citizen 
participation. Already, Big Brother, which attracted 7.5 million web hits) 
and similar Formula One site hit rates, show the potential for mass engage- 
ment with web-users. Groups outside the structured political arena have 
been amongst the first to effectively use the new technologies. For example, 
fuel protestors are reported to have co-ordinated actions across Europe 
using SMS text-messaging, protesters at IMF and G8 summits have well- 
established web-sites. 

This paper is particularly concerned to analyse the use of tele-democracy 
at a local level, by local councils. 
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e Increasingly, local state strategies require the active participation of citi- 
zens to implement strategies (e.g. knowledge-based economy; eEduc- 
ation; reduced exclusion, etc); 

e A shift to customer-focus poses questions for the quality of feedback 

loops. Associated with this, a higher quality of PA to citizen (PA2C) 

interaction is necessary if mass-customized service packages are to be 

a part of the future for PAs; 

Over local issues, where bounded choices are more likely than at 

national level, the vitality of local political processes often depends 

upon the involvement of citizenry in decision-making or consultations. 


Tele-democracy, therefore, is not simply about elections, or the speed and 
quantity of information flow. Tele-democracy encompasses the quality of 
decision-making, the quality of services and the quality of the citizen’s 
interactions with local government. 


SURVEY BACKGROUND, METHOD AND RESULTS 


TeleCities is a knowledge-network of some 150 cities across Europe who 
exchange best practice in ICT adoption. This survey was conducted under 
the auspices of a Tele-democracy working group, chaired by Leda Guidi 
of Bologna. A semi-structured questionnaire was designed by the group 
(helped by the borough of Lewisham and the city of Liverpool); this was 
aimed at gathering data on council tele-democracy policies and practice. 
Respondents were invited to indicate their policy preferences from options 
indicating preferences and to add comments illustrating their experiences. 
Some of these were followed-up by telephone. In October 2000, 50 question- 
naires were circulated to TeleCities’ members, representing EU member 
states, of which 32 (62 per cent) were completed, constituting the survey 
sample, as shown in table 1, to cover 16 million Europeans in 14 states. 
Survey results were gathered and analysed by the University of Edinburgh. 
(The complete questionnaire and survey results are available at www.teleci- 
ties.org the TeleCities web site.) 

There are obvious limitations within the survey method. For example, the 
Working Group members chose 50 cities from the TeleCities membership as 
those cities most interested in tele-democracy. Indeed, this helps explain 
the high (62 per cent) rate of questionnaire returns. The sample is represen- 
tative of cities choosing to join the TeleCities network; it represents tele- 
democracy, then, in these comparatively ‘advanced’ cities rather than cities 
throughout Europe. 

The cities featuring in the sample are widely distributed, with population 
size ranging from 22 650 to 1 606 000. Eleven have a population size under 
250 000, nine have population sizes between 250000 and 500000, five 
between 500 000 and one million, and six have a population size of over 
one million. The sample covers 12 of the 15 EU member states, plus two 
candidate members. 
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TABLE 1 Survey sample showing member/candidate state and population 


City Member state City City Member state City 
population population 
Vienna Austria 1606000 Bremen Germany 670 000 
Antwerp Belgium 450000 Munster Germany 280 000 
Camden (London) Britain 192000 Munich Germany 1 300 000 
Leeds Britain 680 000 Amaroussion Greece 50 000 
Lewisham Britain 250000 Heraklion Greece 243 000 
(London) 
Gtr Manchester Britan 1504000 Bologna Italy 382 000 
Liverpool Brıtaın 462000 Valenzano (Barı) Italy 370 000 
Norwıch (Norfolk) Britain 249000 Siena Italy 60 000 
Sheffield Britain 540000 The Hague The 675 000 
Netherlands 
Ostrava Czech Rep. 329000 Katowice Poland 367 000 
Neestved Denmark 45966 Nisko Poland 22 650 
Espoo Finland 149000 Barcelona Spain 1 508 000 
Helsinki Finland 539000 Huelva Spain 140 000 
Lyon France 1170000 Linkoping Sweden 133 000 
Marseille France 1228000 Ronneby Sweden 29 000 
Nice France 360 000 
Average city population in sample. 513 988 
Total population of sample 15 983 616 
Number of states featured. 14 


The nature and diffusion of tele-democracy 

City tele-democracy policies stress interactive engagement with active citi- 
zens. Of the cities surveyed, 90 per cent agree with ‘citizens’ participation 
in decision making processes through two way communication (via e-mail, 
forums, newsgroups, mailing lists) on topics raised by the administration’. 
Of 31 cities, 25 (81 per cent) place ‘on-line (one-way) information on polit- 
ical decisions, official acts, future projects and plans in order to gives citi- 
zens the conditions/ information to form fully aware opinions’. Only 12 
cities (39 per cent) prioritize electronic voting and remote Internet voting. 

Out of the city sample of 31, 22 report significant progress in introducing 
tele-democracy (as defined above) — a 72 per cent diffusion rate. By 1996, 
half the councils surveyed were running active tele-democracy initiatives. 
The overall adoption rate of 72 per cent shows the cities’ speed of ICT 
adoption for the purpose of tele-democracy. Table 2 gives the survey 
results, progressing through one-way information, one-way detailed infor- 
mation, to two-way communications within PA-set parameters and two- 
way communications within parameters of interest set by citizens. 

Table 2 shows the years in which particular councils adopted specific 
tele-democracy programmes. Figure 2 plots the innovation of total tele- 
democracy by these 31 cities for the nine years to 2001. 

Innovation clusters between 1995 and 1999 highlight that these cities are 
early adopters, both of ICTs and its adaptation to tele-democracy. These 
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TABLE 2 Cities and the dates they adopted the tele-democracy initiative 


l-way, on- 1-way, on- Citizens’ Bottom-up Citizens’ 
line line participation parharpation involvement 
information information in decisions in decisions ın decisions 
on services on decisions 





Antwerp 1998 1998 

Armaroussion ` 1998 1999 

Barcelona 

Bologna 1995 1998 1995 1995 2000 
Bremen 

Camden (London) 1997 1999 1999 

Espoo 

Helsinki 1995 1997 1997 

Heraklion 

Huelva 

Katowice 1999 2001 

Leeds 1995 1995 2000 2000 2000 
Lewisham (London) 1996 1998 2000 

Linkoping 2000 1992 1998 1998 
Liverpool 

Lyon 

Manchester 1996 2001 2001 2001 2001 
Marseille 

Munster 

Munich 2000 1992 1998 1998 
Næstved 1996 1997 1998 

Nice 1995 1996 1999 

Nisko 1996 1996 1997 1997 
Norwich (Norfolk) 1994 1999 2000 

Ostrava 1996 

Ronneby 1994 1998 1998 1998 
Sheffield 1999 1999 1999 

Siena 1995 1995 1999 1999 
The Hague 2000 

Valenzano (Bart) 

Vienna 1996 





cities adapted ICT for tele-democracy use at a faster pace and in an earlier 
period than sections of the private sector or national governments. 


Effects on councils of tele-democracy initiatives 

Of the 31-city sample, 84 per cent (24 cities) expect that tele-democracy will 
significantly change ways of working, structures, procedures and processes 
within councils. Five councils believe that professional patterns of work 
will be affected by tele-democracy. There is an expectation in 45 per cent of 
cities that tele-democracy will result in radical adjustment to the processes, 
systems and structures of professional employees. 

Looking at councils themselves, 18 revealed the staff numbers working 
on tele-democracy: six use fewer than five people; nine use five to ten and 
three use over ten people, making an average of seven people. Furthermore, 
councils consider that ‘human-ware’ rather than ‘hardware’ constrains the 
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FIGURE 2 The pace of tele-democracy innovation between 1992 and 2001 


introduction of tele-democracy. Nineteen cities (61 per cent) place greater 
emphasis upon having a vision of change and a support structure for 
employees than upon technical infrastructure. A third of councils do not 
see a high level of citizen connectivity as a pre-condition for tele-democracy 
initiatives and 14 cities (45 per cent) highlight the importance of ‘commit- 
ment and full backing of politicians/administrators’. Only ten cities (32 per 
cent) have so far experienced radical service re-engineering as a result of 
tele-democracy. 

As many as 28 councils (90 per cent) say that their administration pro- 
cedures have been affected by direct citizen access (via email and VoIP) to 
staff. Linkoping, for example, use email to reply quickly to citizens’ 
enquiries. However, as Siena point out, this is not always straight- 
forward since, 


even if our efforts were and are many and huge to integrate technological 
services we noticed that not all Municipal departments use them and 
this because often clerks do not want to learn new ways to work. 


Camden, a north London borough, emphasizes that interaction between 
outsiders with council staff and elected members, creates a shift away from 
‘bureaucratic-speak’. All elected members connect to the Council network 
from home. In Ronneby also, the immediacy of email communications has 
led the council to reassess communication styles. 


In 1997, we arranged our first bulletin board, for anyone to write any- 
thing on. ... Racism, sexism, dirty words and libel was forbidden. In 
1998, the application was adapted to matters discussed during the cam- 
paign for the political election. The same year the system was changed 
from a board into to a list with about ten main areas to discuss, enabling 
people to start new discussions within any area and to link comment to 
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what others already had written. Everything is published at the same 
occasion as someone clicks SEND. All people don’t follow the restrictions 
mentioned. ... the problem is where to draw the line, when it is time 
to erase something written. 


The results of introducing tele-democracy into complex organizations 
such as local councils cannot be predicted in advance. Only 39 per cent of 
councils have found that structures and systems have had to be re-designed 
as a result of initiatives in tele-democracy. 


Legal issues associated with tele-democracy 

Of the 31 cities surveyed, 30 (97 per cent) have policies in which a ‘vision’ 
of the information society at a local level is an essential pre-condition for 
tele-democracy. They attach greater priority to this vision than to legal 
issues (a second priority), technical infrastructure (a third priority) or a high 
proportion of Internet-connected citizens (a seventh priority). German cities 
on the other hand view ‘a suitable legal framework’, including digital signa- 
tures, as a priority. 

The policies of 28 out of 31 councils (90 per cent) stress the importance 
of privacy and e-identities. Interestingly, the three councils whose policy 
does not emphasize organizational and technical systems assuring privacy 
(Leeds, Lewisham and Ronneby) are amongst the most advanced adopters 
of ICTs and users of tele-democracy. Only 51 per cent, (16) councils see the 
need for a new European legal framework to support tele-democracy, 
though 67 per cent (21) have policies to reform their own internal rules 
and systems. 

Only 29 per cent (9) councils believe, from their experience in innovating 
tele-democracy, that significant changes are necessary to the European legal 
environment. Barcelona and Armaroussion explicitly consider there to be 
no legal constraints inhibiting tele-democracy. In 86 per cent of cases, coun- 
cils have adjusted internal administrative rules in order to implement tele- 
democracy. Munich, for example, highlights the need for training, con- 
trolled Intranet access and a system for email addresses. Linköping high- 
light as issues the security of email and officials’ addresses. From an Italian 
perspective, Siena suggests that laws made to cover television and print 
publications have yet to catch up with issues posed by the Internet. Bologna 
has addressed this issue by providing a free digital signature to all of its 
citizens. 

In terms of the rules governing external relations, 79 per cent (25) councils 
have changed these as a result of innovating tele-democracy. Of particular 
importance (as council introduce ecommerce payment systems and access 
to personal and confidential information), are privacy and e-identity issues. 
Ronneby, like most councils, looks forward to digital signatures being able 
to help resolve issues of privacy and e-identity. 
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In reality, we have not been able to check any e-identity so far, even if 
the user of our dialogue system needs to write his or her e-mail address. 
We know, and perhaps that the user also knows, that you can write 
almost any e-mail address you would like in such a box. Therefore, we 
look forward to some system including a digital signature solution. 
However, we are not there yet. A similar problem exists when people 
send e-mail to any of local politicians from terminals at public libraries. 
Then there is no individual sender denoted. 


Technical issues associated with tele-democracy 
Trust and access are greater technical concerns to cities adopting tele- 
democracy, than issues of being able to use the latest technologies. Outputs 
and processes are more important than adopting a particular technology 
platform. There were 84 per cent of councils (26) whose city policies stress 
trustworthy systems, efficient and reliable infrastructure and availability of 
new media platforms (WAP and iTV). In 94 per cent of cases (29) policies 
emphasize the need to make ‘digital signature and electronic certificate 
applications available’. 

Thirteen councils commented in detail on the technical aspects of introd- 
ucing tele-democracy. Five councils experienced issues of trust and security. 
For example, Camden Council state, 


So far, we have only addressed the issue of security and digital certifi- 
cation in relation to transactions between the Council and organizations. 
At present, the issue of digital certificates to all citizens would be too 
costly but this would enable authenticated participation in the demo- 
cratic process. 


Eight councils mention issues associated with an efficient ICT infrastruc- 
ture — each are located in areas of advanced ICT infrastructures (Sheffield, 
Vienna, Helsinki, Munich, Siena, Camden and Antwerp). Siena, for 
example, comments, 


the main problem we had to solve was to have a fast and functional 
LAN (intranet) and that, at the same time, was a secure network ... but 
15 lines are not sufficient to describe an entire world, because for us it’s 
a real world because of its hugeness. 


Generalizing public access was the main technical (and cost) issue seen 
by 69 per cent (22) of councils. Vienna has 64 kiosks situated around the 
city, each offering council information and email service access. Sheffield’s 
solution is entrepreneurial. 


The public access points were provided free by a large European street 
furniture company as their first venture in this area using a system 
developed in a successful 4th Framework Project, dedicated to simplifi- 
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cation of public information so that the non-computer literate can still 
find and use it. 


For many councils, tele-democracy is one dimension of a multi- 
dimensional and multi-layered innovation of ICTs. Many of these councils 
(62 per cent) are investigating how new ICT media platforms can be used 
to support tele-democracy. In Greece, Armaroussion take a user-led 
approach to technical issues, emphasizing the need to align new and 
inherited technologies and to use open-source software. The precise tech- 
nology-mix used to implement tele-democracy varies between cities and as 
new tools and bridges between platforms emerge, existing technological 
configurations will migrate to take advantage of unfolding opportunities. 
Thus, councils face a dynamic environment of tools and platforms for tele- 
democracy, as the examples in table 3 illustrate. 

The particular tools chosen must align with the council’s existing ICT 
networks. Barcelona mentions the use of Oracle databases and Siena of 
fibre-optic carriers. Councils typically use database and data-mining 
software. Bologna combines these with message routing software, thus eas- 
ing access for citizens. 


one of the first services to be realised in order to give real life to this 
policy was the ‘message routing’, an automatic system that reads the text 
of the request or complaint sent via e-mail by the citizens and is able to 
decide, on the basis of an advanced Natural Language Processing tool 
(defined on a set of keywords describing the activity of each office), 
where to redirect it. 


Few councils instituting new universal services can take, or need to take, 


TABLE 3 Examples of platforms ın tele-democracy initiatives 





IT platforms in use Experience reported 


All councils use the Internet Norwich reports, ‘As information is as important as a 

platform feedback standard internet tools are fine — questionnaires 
can use XML Notes/Domuno or other tools to deliver 
answers directly to databases, supplemented by manual 
input of paper versions’ 

Many councils use ISDN or Siena use a local ISDN infrastructure to support a local 

optical infrastructures Intranet with compatible software and security systems, 
each supported by powerful servers 

Where digital television cabling In Camden, for example, it is used for web-sites, web- 

is available councils have used casting, on-line voting, public PC access, kiosks, digital 


this platform TV, videoconferencing and a local Intranet 
Message routing, NPL tools, Bologna uses an array of multimedia tools, within a 
virtual reality and 3D broadband-based platform intrastructure 


applications, etc 
Public kiosks and call centres Vienna’s 64 public access kiosks are spread throughout the 
city and offer email in addition to information 
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technological risks. As Ronneby emphasizes an array of tools are available, 
either through linkage software or re-configuration. 


It is not just a matter of tools, it’s also about starting and continuing 
mental processes. Learning activities are fundamental. Besides open 
software freely available on the web, where Netscape or Explorer are 
the most obvious ones, we have been assisted by local software compa- 
nies and university students to create or adapt applications aimed to be 
used by the administration or end-users. It is then necessary to avoid 
complex interfaces and there is no reason to pay extra to make the screen 
flashy with things moving around etc. 


Linkoping neatly sums up this point. They argue that the tools required 
to introduce tele-democracy are ‘ordinary tools, used by many people in 
homes, schools, working places’. 


Levels of citizen participation in tele-democracy 
Cities who are innovating tele-democracy believe levels of citizen partici- 
pation to be a major challenge. (This is always the case with marketing 
products for which consumers do not know they have a demand.) Linkop- 
ing, The Hague and Armaroussion point out that comparatively few people 
take advantage of tele-democracy opportunities; in its early stages, this 
resulted in a need for marketing to target groups. Participation rates were 
increased in The Hague and Nice by providing city email addresses to each 
citizen and by enriching city portals. In Norwich, initial participation was 
only high amongst the middle classes, an issue the council redressed by 
installing access points in libraries and community centres. 

Lewisham, which like many cities believes that content enhances tele- 
democracy participation, holds regular consultations with policy communi- 
ties. 


We have set up a special area on the Lewisham web site called your 
voice your say which enables citizens to take part in deliberative dis- 
cussions on key policy issues, vote in instant polls, fill in surveys on- 
line, access a database of consultation results and take part in live ques- 
tion time events with decision-makers. 


Cities comment that for teledemocracy (as with all ICT innovations), 
the technology is neither the problem nor is it the solution. Successfully 
implementing innovations that feature technology involves aligning the 
interests and visions of various stakeholders. For example, Ronneby state, 


The technique is not the problem, but the politicians might be. It is not 
enough to get acceptance to implement a communication or dialogue 
service; the trick is to get the politicians involved frequently. This way 
of communicating is unfamiliar to most politicians, and there is a huge 
demand of mental processing as well as hands on training. Our experi- 
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ence is that it is easier to activate politicians just before an election, 
harder otherwise. 


Six of the surveyed councils take between 100 and 1000 hits per day, only 
three take fewer than 100 hits per month. Many cities have web-hit rates 
above those of major companies. Barcelona, for example, takes 10 000 hits 
per day, Nice 20 000 and Munich 22 000 per day. Figures for smaller coun- 
cils are lower; Linkoping, for example, takes 1000 hits per day. The ‘sticki- 
ness’ of many of the private sector sites extends to 20 or 30 seconds and 
may well be below that of the public sector sites. (See Revolution, 22 Nov- 
ember 2000, p. 15, popular private sector ecommerce sites may take 100 000 
hits per day (msn.com and yahoo.com are examples), with www.micro- 
soft.com and www.bbc.com taking up to 25 000 hits per day.) 

Cities are alert to the potential danger of tele-democracy enlarging the 
exclusion of those without Internet and email access. As Bologna points out: 





the main risk for a ‘digital city’ is that of creating a ‘double speed’ 
society. To avoid this, Bologna Municipality, thanks to the co-operation 
of non-profit organizations and sponsors, is promoting the ‘Telematic 
Literacy and Formation Centre for Digital Bologna’, an initiative whose 
aim is that of organizing internet courses for the citizens interested in 
learning how to use new technologies and how to take advantage from 
internet services and resources. 


Sheffield believes that launching their tele-democracy initiative, as part 
of an e-services strategy will promote its use. 


Full and intensive information strategy still to be launched. It will 
coincide with the expansion of the system to a scale where it will make 
a significant difference to all the citizens. It is still looked on as the foun- 
dation stage of something which is still to develop. 


Barcelona promotes tele-democracy on its successful website. They 
specifically target senior citizens. Munich, too, offers specific Internet 
courses, which draw attention to their tele-democracy initiatives to senior 
citizens, students and school pupils. Lewisham targets young people. 


The Young citizens’ ICT project has targeted young people aged 12-14 
in schools and involved them in discussing key issues of concern for 
them via an Internet based survey written by young people themselves 
and deliberative discussions on issues chosen by participants. 


Linkoping focuses upon accessing council data via the web, offers courses 
for staff and an [T-café, web-cast council meetings and advertises tele- 
democracy on local radio and TV stations. Linkoping’s publicity emphas- 
izes that tele-democracy uses ordinary tools, used by citizens in their 
homes, schools and working places. 

Ronneby, like many councils, sees tele-democracy as an integral part of 
their introduction locally of the European Social Strategy against exclusion. 
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Special literacy activities for ‘have nots’ including retired people, house 
wives, girls and their mothers. ... Such an arrangement has been typical 
especially in libraries for a number of years. The initiative was not specially 
motivated by tele-democracy aspects however. More of understanding ICT 
as a citizens right. ... Special tele-democracy promotion to teachers. 


The 12 councils who shared their experiences on targeting shape their 
tele-democracy initiatives towards their entire citizenry. Targeted initiatives 
reflect local priorities, recognizing that some groups require targeted action 
to induce participation. The policy of inclusion is shown here to be carried 
into practice. For example, Linköping, Ronneby and Barcelona try parti- 
cularly hard to enrol young people; Barcelona uses marketing; Linkoping 
conducts school-based courses; Ronneby provides services for various 
social groups. Other councils adopt a more generic marketing approach, 
exampled here by Lewisham. 


Our approach involves different levels of involvement ranging from the 
immediate to the in-depth and deliberative. It also involves targeting 
specific groups (young people, the elderly, citizens with little or no 
experience of the Internet) as well as encouraging all citizens to take part. 


Costs of tele-democracy 

Looking at costs, 83 per cent of councils (26 cities), in their policies, view 
tele-democracy as improving services: stimulating system and process 
improvement by means of internal re-engineering and structural change. 
Tele-democracy is seen not as an additional service; it is seen rather as a 
way of improving the quality of existing services and access to these ser- 
vices. Some councils allude to the cost of compiling and maintaining accur- 
ate databases, the cost of which can be reduced when shared with other 
public administrations. 

A total of 75 per cent of councils (23 cities) agree that the introduction 
of tele-democracy requires new and improved platforms for public access 
as part of other social inclusion agendas at a local level. Two councils made 
an additional point, signifying that implementation of new digital services 
(cabling infrastructure) will determine the cost effectiveness of widespread 
tele-democracy exercises. In terms of cost reduction, the city of Armarous- 
sion points out that the opportunities for sponsorship are more limited for 
smaller councils. 

Staff training is a significant cost to councils introducing ICTs, the overall 
budget from which, however, often covers any particular training for tele- 
democracy. Sheffield highlights this particular point. If staff are to act as 
‘one-stop-shops’ for citizens, then in order to access data, heritage databases 
need to be homogenized and access enabled via (what are often) hetero- 
geneous hardware and software legacy information systems. Similarly, Bar- 
celona points out that the cost of web-enabled information access is in gath- 
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ering and homogenizing heritage databanks, though the costs of this cannot 
simply be attributed to tele-democracy. Indeed, Barcelona points out that 


All the other services were already issued for other applications in our 
web site (administrative procedures and internet). So we just had the 
cost of developing the tele-democracy application. 


In terms of hardware, 46 per cent of councils (14 councils) highlight the 
cost of hardware for tele-democracy initiatives. Where councils already 
have a good ICT infrastructure, and an effective Intranet, the additional 
costs of tele-democracy are likely to be the provision of public access points. 
The cost of these depends upon the technology-mix chosen as platforms 
for tele-democracy initiatives. Vienna’s chosen technology-mix includes 64 
public access Internet-enabled kiosks; this widens the access reach but also 
increases the cost of tele-democracy exercises. An alternative technology- 
mix, in Siena, of iTV broadband transmissions, entailed buying an expens- 
ive Head-End capable of supporting bi-directional signals. Camden too 
highlights public access, 


Apart from the cost of providing councillors with access, we are trying 
to provide access points to electronic services across all 26 wards of the 
Council. Some UK Government funding is available for this but the 
implementation and maintenance costs are very large. 


Tele-democracy and traditional political processes 

In terms of the democratic process, 74 per cent of councils (23 councils) 
expect tele-democracy to strengthen existing democratic processes rather 
than make these processes redundant by replacing them with a new direct- 
democracy. Many local councils when re-engineering their service pro- 
cesses now speak of eradicating mediating process points 
(disintermediation) or adding process points into newly integrated pro- 
cesses (re-intermediation). Tele-democracy is not expected to disinter- 
mediate the processes of indirect democracy, in the way that ecommerce 
may dis-intermediate commercial exchange; although Huelva, for example, 
believe that this issue is yet to be answered. There is an expectation by 45 
per cent that the mediating role of political parties and lobby groups will 
strengthen with the introduction of tele-democracy. 

The cities surveyed believe that tele-democracy complements rather than 
substitutes for existing indirect representation structures. However, only 
eight cities felt they had cumulated sufficient experience to comment on 
this (normative) point. Espoo’s Net Parliament for young people appears 
to be enlivening young people’s interest in government (see 
www.nettiparlamentti.fi/nuvanet). Lewisham too believe that tele- 
democracy adds to rather than detracts from existing political processes. 





Creating areas of citizens to discuss and debate key policy issues (via 
discussion areas) and to engage in a two way dialogue with decision- 
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makers can play a valuable role in informing the policy making process 
and in connecting decision-makers with citizens i.e. live questions times 
with leading members. 


Bologna argues that success breeds success. The more citizens are listened 
to by councils, the more they will participate in tele-democracy. Marseille 
believes that tele-democracy encourages turnout in municipal elections. 
Siena points out that integrating ‘new’ and ‘old’ processes has difficulties 
which only time and experience will address. Sheffield too reserves judge- 
ment until experience accumulates. Ronneby summarizes the view of many 
councils in suggesting, 


The way of stressing opinions in open forums or by e-mail has an addi- 
tive value to the democratic process. Interesting experiences have been 
made supporting the opinion. It is too early however to make con- 
clusions according to the other impacts asked for in the table. 


Promoting and monitoring tele-democracy 

In terms of promotion, 90 per cent of councils (28 cities) intend to promote 
tele-democracy using traditional media and presentations in schools and 
universities. Few believe that short-term ‘mass literacy’ campaigns will 
stimulate participation. Significantly, 18 councils believe that take-up cam- 
paigns ought to be associated with literacy and social inclusion initiatives 
and programmes for public access points. Policies in 21 councils view tele- 
democracy as a channel for all citizens, with different channels being tar- 
geted at particular sections of the community. The particular rollout and 
sequencing of tele-democracy programmes at local level will reflect local 
priorities. For example, both Finnish cities favour targeting the young as 
well as senior citizens, within an overall vision of a local information society 
for all citizens. Manchester views tele-democracy as part of its e-govern- 
ment strategy. Only 11 councils see tele-democracy, of itself, as an essential 
instrument to overcoming disadvantage and exclusion. 

Councils advocate a combination of qualitative and quantitative, user and 
supplier techniques to monitor the effectiveness of tele-democracy. User- 
based techniques, such as on-line questionnaires and telephone sampling, 
are favoured by 65 per cent of councils. Supplier-based and quantitative 
techniques, such as statistical process controls, are favoured by 19 councils. 
Of 12 councils sharing cumulated experience, ten use statistical process con- 
trol. The exception is Katowice in Poland, a city which uses a guest signa- 
ture book. The use of on-line questionnaires, piloted by Vienna, seems parti- 
cularly effective in detailing user-satisfaction and obtaining user ideas to 
enhance usability. Næstved sample users with questionnaires. 


External support for tele-democracy initiatives 


In terms of external support, 68 per cent of council’s policies (21 cities) 
favour involving the private sector in tele-democracy initiatives; 25 arm to 
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create ‘horizontal’ networks with adjacent local public administrations; 26 
aim to work with European Commission institutions and 90 per cent aim to 
create ‘vertical’ networks with region and national public administrations. 

Twelve councils detailed the external support they have received when 
introducing tele-democracy. 


e Two-thirds identify the private sector as the most effective sponsor, 
examples being Siena and Sheffield’s work with major local companies; 
Some PAs in the sample — 58 per cent (18 cities) — have gained effective 
vertical support from other PAs. For example, Munich’s alliance with 
the Freestate of Bavaria and Siena’s agreement with the Italian govern- 
ment and the EC for cabling the city. Examples of horizontal alliances 
include Ronneby’s partnership with neighbouring cities and private 
partners; 3 
Eight cities gained support from the third sector and 13 from European 
institutions. One-third of councils successfully introducing tele- 
democracy worked with the third sector in shaping and implementing 
the system; 
e Thirteen of the cities emphasize the importance of EU Fourth and Fifth 
Framework Projects in getting tele-democracy going. Lewisham says, 


European support allowed us to develop a project called Dialogue, 
which tested e-democracy with a targeted group of citizens with a 
wide range of computer skills. 


Additional support for each of these councils comes from the TeleCities 
network. This support will grow as instances of best practice are accumu- 
lated and benchmarking standards evolve. 


City experiences of tele-democracy innovation 

Several councils stress staff enthusiasm for their tele-democracy initiatives. 
Vienna, for example, point to a reduction in ‘departmentalism’, live broad- 
casts of meetings, and staff approval of ‘Widmungsverfahren’ — the live 
tracking of bills by citizens. In Leeds, one-stop-shop projects strongly sup- 
port community-based tele-democracy initiatives, consulting with citizens 
over a range of practical policy options. 


There is a lot of enthusiasm amongst departments to develop processes 
and systems to develop the pilot and interest amongst the public to be 
part of the development. It is really too early to say but by linking tele- 
democracy with things perhaps more immediately in the forefront of 
peoples minds - their local community and learning opportunities we 
hope to tackle issues of reluctance or disinterest. 
Munich too point out the pride tele-democracy initiatives induces in staff 
as service quality benefits from a continuous flow of ideas from citizens. 


Barcelona emphasizes the continuous improvement catalysed by tele- 
democracy. 
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In our tele-democracy application, we propose every month one theme 
to be discussed regarding policy aspects or municipal management. We 
also provide information on the opinion of the Municipality and several 
media, so that citizens can give their opinion and participate through 
several channels: chats with municipal authorities responsible, forums, 
mail and surveys. 


Munster argues that the more relevant tele-democracy is to citizens’ ser- 
vice needs, the more ıt is used. Like other councils, Helsinki wants to use 
tele-democracy as a practical tool to re-shape its services. 


At the moment, we have a public discussion forum in the field of public 
transport held by the department. Another one is still under construction 
with the general items concerning the services offered by the city munici- 
palities. The items will be introduced by the city municipalities. The 
items will be introduced by the mayors. There are also several discussion 
forums moderated by the associations of residents or other groups of 
interest. 


In summary, the thrust of European experience in tele-democracy is in 
relation to improving service quality and access. Bologna’s experience cap- 
tures this approach. The city provides a wide-range of digitized services 
(information, permits, certificates, registrations and payments). Iperbole, 
Bologna’s technology partner, has enrolled most companies and third sector 
organizations in the city, with the site taking 170 000 hits per day and email 
for all citizens, including the opportunity to question, track and comment 
upon issues flagged up by the city or selected by its citizens. 


ANALYSIS, CONCLUSIONS AND FURTHER RESEARCH 


It is a clear indication of the interest ın a subject when a search engine 
(MSN) comes up with 66 753 entries — this is the case for tele-democracy. 
The key results of this survey are show in box 1. 


Categorizing tele-democracy 

The evidence of this survey shows that cities are adopting tele-democracy 
to improve access to and quality of services. From the citizen’s perspective, 
such a problem-centred approach suggests that tele-democracy may be cat- 
egorized into four types. These types are: (1) formal voting; (2) interaction 
around services; (3) interaction around policies and programmes within 
formal structures; and (4) interactions outside of formal structures on mat- 
ters initiated by citizens. 

Voting appears to be a special case. For an explanation of how Internet 
voting might operate, see http://www-howstuffworks.com/e-voting.htm. 
Schoenmakers (2000) shows that there are no technological impediments to 
conducting Internet-based, fairly counted elections. Only 12 of the 31 cities 
surveyed expressed an interest in poll site voting (electronic voting from a 
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TABLE 4 Key results of tele-democracy survey. (Note all 31 councils responded to the 
questions on policy, lesser numbers on implementation, the figures responding are given.) 


° 29 cities have policies promoting tele-democracy in the form of interactive dialogue 
between citizens and city administrations 

° 26 ahes expect tele-democracy to result ın changes to their organizational structures, 
processes and systems 

° 28 of the cities emphasize the ımportance of e-identrhes to enrich tele-democracy. 

° 17 call for European legal framework changes to facilitate tele-democracy. 

° 19 cites integrate tele-democracy with e-lıteracy and social inclusion policies. 

. 11 aties believe that tele-democracy will help overcome social exclusion 

° 24 ates have policies that target particular social groups with tele-democracy 
inthatives. 

° 21 collect qualitative data (often on-line) on tele-democracy services 

° 22 of the council's favour involving the private sector in tele-democracy inutiatives. 

° 25 arm to create ‘horizontal’ networks with adjacent local pubhc administrations 

. 27 aim to work with European Commission institutions 

. 28 aim to create ‘vertical’ networks with regional and national public 
administrations. 

° 17 cittes surveyed had tele-democracy services ın place by 1996 

° There is a 72 per cent diffusion rate of the technology amongst European cites. 


° Council project teams mnovating tele-democracy are tight and lean with an average 
size of seven 

° Councils which have successfully implemented tele-democracy see a vision of 
modernizaton and investment in ‘human-ware’ as more critical to success than 
technical factors 


° 7 (out of 12 responding) councils have adjusted internal admuustrative rules to 
implement tele-democracy. 

° When introducing tele-democracy, 8 (of 12) councils had issues associated with 
making the efficiency of their ICT infrastructure available 

° All councils which have ımplemented tele-democracy have shaped their mutiatives 
towards their entire citizenry 

° Of councils which have implemented tele-democracy, 8 (of 12) beleve their most 
effective sponsor/backer has been the private sector. 

. 6 councils (of 12) have gained effective ‘horizontal’ support from other PAs, 4 from 
the third sector and 6 from European inshtutons 





polling booth) and remote Internet voting. These cities appear to concen- 
trate tele-democracy activities upon service delivery outcomes, rather than 
the input that is formal voting. Many cities have carried out experiments 
to increase voter turnout from the average, 50 per cent, in local elections 
(postal voting, voting in shopping centres, etc). However, the physical act 
of voting remains an iconic one for many voters. It may also be that political 
parties fear greater media influence in elections if voting ceases to be a 
physical act. Voting legislation remains a function of states, not of cities. 
Tele-democracy for cities is primarily focused around local services: their 
access, tracking, interrogating standards of performance, communications 
about services and complaints and comments about services. This “bread 
and butter’ perspective taken of citizens is not however the whole story. A 
third category of tele-democracy is what Van de Don and Tops (1995) call 
‘active citizenship’. These may be council or citizen initiated, formal or 
informal, and qualitative expressions of opinion or quantitative casting of 
preferences. Cites have used these interactions within structures to consult 
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on budgets, strategic planning and strategic service changes. Bolder initiat- 
ives, such as Lewisham’s examples cited above, allow citizens to initiate 
discussion via forums or direct dialogue with decision-makers. The more 
open such initiatives become, the more problematic is the monitoring of 
their content. 

The fourth type of tele-democracy is subversive of existing structures, if 
only because the tools of tele-democracy are used outside of such struc- 
tures. These may include organized protest actions by counter hegemonic 
blocs (such as anti-globalization or fuel protesters). Additionally, this cate- 
gory includes a myriad of community organizations lobbying for change 
outside of formal governmental structures. To an extent, these tele- 
democracy activities may be facilitated by open-access community portals, 
something which many cities now host. 


Tele-democracy: strengthening or weakening local democracy? 

This research shows a rapid diffusion rate of tele-democracy (p. 564 and 
p. 565) and a high usage rate in many cities. Pratchett’s (1999) fear that the 
effect of ICTs on city administrations is likely to be confined to service 
delivery and have only a limited impact upon accountability and policy- 
making, is not borne out by this research. Nor is the alternative perspective 
on local government from Osborne and Gaebler (1993) namely, that increas- 
ingly councils will simply ‘run like a business’. This research illustrates that 
local PAs in Europe are successfully adopting ICTs in order to modernize 
services without this adoption necessitating the abandonment of a public 
service ethos. It is clear that most of the cities surveyed believe that tele- 
democracy will help improve service quality and access and therefore the 
likelihood of their retention as publicly delivered services. To this extent, 
tele-democracy does not appear to be ‘Americanizing’ European local 
government, in the sense of a trajectory that will continually diminish local 
state direct service provision. 

Castells (1997) raises the spectre of political processes becoming simply 
media events. ‘Show’ or ‘symbolic’ politics, he argues, is a dangerous dim- 
inution in the quality of public discourse, suiting media company quests 
for ratings. ICT, from this perspective, substitutes rich interaction over 
issues with trivialized and personality-based coverage: ICT connectivity 
diminishes the content of public debate. This research supports the alterna- 
tive extrapolation Castells presents of tele-democracy strengthening and 
enriching local political processes (Castells 1997, p. 350). The levels of citi- 
zen participation in the tele-democracy of these cities (p. 570, above), while 
challenging the mediating roles of parties and lobby groups (p. 573, above), 
suggests that, provided tele-democracy is rich in content, it enriches local 
political discourse. Tele-democracy is therefore, in Beck’s (1992) terms, 
more deeply rooting reflexivity into the general public domain at a local 
level and may contrast with the portrayal of national political debate in 
electronic media. In a city, citizens have direct experience of issues 
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(transport, planning, education services, etc); political discourse therefore 
engages citizens over issues they know about. This research shows that city 
administrations can use tele-democracy as a tool to enrich and strengthen 
the quality of this discourse. 


Challenges tele-democracy poses for local councils 

The challenges facing local PAs are the same as those facing any organiza- 
tion which opens itself and its products up, inviting consumer and partner 
comment. This is the challenge of aligning its internal structures, com- 
petences and processes with the external demands placed upon them. 

The research outlined here shows that the cost-benefits of city-based tele- 
democracy are difficult to compute (p. 572, above). Where councils have 
sophisticated ICT infrastructure and systems, the costs involved are staff 
training for direct public access, access hardware (such as kiosks) and the 
cost of a small team to oversee the initiative. Other, more difficult to com- 
pute costs, may include the costs of codifying more of the knowledge of 
professionals and re-engineering service processes and restructuring 
organizations in ways suggested by citizens, businesses and third sector 
partners. Of course, there are benefits in terms of saving resources; these 
too are difficult to compute. The research reveals (p. 574) that monitoring of 
the effectiveness of tele-democracy initiatives is at an early stage. Auditing 
changes over time and tracing back the origin of improvement suggestions 
and re-engagement of previously disengaged citizenry, may produce sur- 
prizing results in terms of the benefits of tele-democracy. The more open to 
suggestions councils become, the greater will be the challenge of becoming 
learning organizations, that is, implementing suggestions from stake- 
holders. 

Creating horizontal networks of PAs ~ the desire of 70 per cent of councils 
surveyed — working with the European Commission (86 per cent) and with 
vertical layers of government (90 per cent) are a challenge of aligning the 
vision of the council with the visions of these other layers of government. 

The results reported on page 577 reveal that while there are no legal 
inhibitions to introducing tele-democracy, its adoption into areas requiring 
greater security depend upon national governments legislating on e-ident- 
ities. Simularly p. 568, technical issues pose few constraints to the introduc- 
tion of tele-democracy. However, there are quality and equality of access 
issues. The richer the interactions with the public, the greater the benefit 
from multimedia carrying technologies. Thus, the rollout of iTV could pro- 
vide the platform for enhanced tele-democracy. Meanwhile, kiosks and 
hardware provision, to ensure equality of access, is costly. In addition, it 
is rarely subsidized by sponsorship in those areas (such as peripheral 
estates) where it is perhaps most needed. 

ICTs are expensive. The issues citizens pose often cross PA organizational 
boundaries and frequently involve third and private sector organizations. 
For all these reasons, PAs introducing tele-democracy do so using networks 
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and partnerships (p. 574). Like private companies, PAs increasingly see 
themselves and act as network organizations. Recent research on joined- 
up-government (Kinder 2002) and the use of call centres by PAs (Kinder 
2001), emphasizes the changing governances PAs require in order to suc- 
cessfully innovate networking technologies such as those featuring in 
tele-democracy. 

Cumulative case study material and examples of best practice will enable 
councils taking decisions in the future to move rapidly up these particular 
learning curves. In terms of external support to introduce councils to tele- 
democracy, there is no ‘one best way’. It is clear that successful tele- 
democracy initiatives by councils will mvolve the private and third sectors, 
attempt to enrol ‘horizontal’ and ‘vertical’ public administrations, and bene- 
fit from engagement with and support from European institutions. It may 
be that tracking, transparency and functional integration occur only in the 
later stages of tele-democracy innovation. 

Only a third of cities believe that tele-democracy will inherently help 
overcome social exclusion, yet 76 per cent of cities have policies that target 
particular social groups (young, old, excluded, women) with tele- 
democracy initiatives. A major challenge facing cities is to integrate tele- 
democracy initiatives in a holistic implementation of the European Social 
Strategy and European Employment Strategy. 


Further research 

This research shows that cities in Europe are early adopters of tele- 
democracy. That their success includes enriched levels of interactivity, 
using tele-democracy tools, to address issues of service access and quality, 
giving content and purpose to tele-democracy. 

It is important that Europe transfers lessons on tele-democracy from out- 
side its borders. In particular, the Chinese, US, Latin American and Aus- 
tralian experiences of tele-democracy may contain important lessons. The 
main thrust of the research reported here was to identify the extent, nature 
and character of tele-cdemocracy policy and use by advanced cities in Eur- 
ope, rather than conduct a cross-border comparison. 

Comparative longitudinal research on the cost-benefits of local councils 
introducing tele-democracy may reveal the extent to which the challenges 
highlighted above are being met and form a basis for private-public part- 
nership financial assessments. Research that accumulates best practice on 
different approaches to publicizing tele-democracy, including the use of 
digital technologies, may assist councils in making choices on appropriate 
technology-mixes. Such research may additionally produce best practice 
case studies on ways in which councils can re-engineer their service func- 
tions, systems, processes and organizational structures as a result of the 
demands placed upon them by tele-democracy to ‘join-up’ government 
from the citizen’s perspective. 

Research into the issues of dis-intermediation and re-intermediation of 
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traditional political processes as a result of the introduction of tele-democ- 
racy may offer important lessons for levels of government other than local 
government for all users of and participants in government. 

Research producing best practice case studies of how councils can act 
inclusively on tele-democracy, while targeting particular groups to improve 
participation and use tele-democracy, may encourage more councils to use 
tele-democracy as an instrument in helping to reduce social exclusion. 

The relation between national governments and city councils is important 
since both represent government. It may be that degrees of support and 
encouragement from European governments vary for local tele-democracy. 
Should this be the case, pan-European best practice accumulation will 
increase in importance. 
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‘SIR DOUGLAS IN EUROLAND’. TREASURY 
OFFICIALS AND THE EUROPEAN UNION, 1977- 
2001 





CRAIG PICKERING 


. every man is a piece of the continent, a part of the main; if a clod 
be washed away by the sea, Europe is the less ...’ 
John Donne 


The European Union (EU) is now, in the author’s view, a pervasive part 
of the UK Treasury’s culture, much more than is generally recognized. 
Drawing on personal experience as a Treasury official, the author describes 
the impact of the EU on the Department's culture, organization and work. 
Relations with other departments, finance ministries in other member states 
and the EU institutions are examined in order to demonstrate the depth 
and complexity of Treasury involvement in the EU. Key policies are dis- 
cussed, to illustrate how Treasury culture has changed in recent decades. 


INTRODUCTION 


The UK Treasury has a negative reputation where Europe is concerned. It 
is not usually described as Eurosceptic, for that is too political a description, 
but it is variously described as ignorant of or hostile to the European Union, 
outside, that is, a small coterie of officials who genuinely understand how 
it works. 

What I wish to argue here is that this portrait is increasingly out of date. 
The European Union (EU) is now a pervasive part of the UK Treasury’s 
culture. The Atlanticist Treasury is not in its death throes but it is much 
weaker than it was 20 years ago. The sad events of 11 September 2001 will 
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not have changed that markedly. It has been replaced to a significant degree 
by a Department that is much more aware of the opportunities and chal- 
lenges thrown up by the UK’s membership of the EU. It is not positive 
about the EU, but it is much more knowledgeable and sophisticated about 
Europe, although the knowledge can be patchy and the sophistication is 
not universal. It has a cadre of officials who know Europe well. Some mix 
often with colleagues from other member states and the European insti- 
tutions, either in Brussels, other capitals or the cheerless rooms of the Treas- 
ury itself (which is now having a long-overdue makeover). European issues, 
and other issues with a European dimension, take up a large part of the 
Treasury's time, in ways that would have been unimaginable when Jim 
Callaghan was in office during the 1974-79 Labour government. This work 
goes well beyond the issues that gain headlines and column inches; it covers 
the everyday, the arcane, occasionally the bizarre. 

The integration of the EU into the Treasury’s culture does not mean that 
officials are pursuing some policy independent of Ministers. “Yes, Minister’, 
the British television sitcom of the 1980s, was marvellous comedy. It was 
not always an accurate text on the Whitehall constitution. Strong Ministers 
can always get their way on matters of judgement and opinion, and some- 
times in the face of the facts. This is as true of Europe as on any other 
subject ‘ which Treasury officials advise. ~, 

But the character of that advice is strongly influenced by the knowledge 
and experience that officials bring to bear. Thus the extent to which the EU 
is embedded in the culture of the institution has a real impact on the service 
that Ministers get, on the policies that are developed, on the decisions that 
are made and ultimately on what is usually, though misleadingly, known 
as the real world. 

The press often speculates, in a more or less informed way, on the pos- 
ition of Treasury officials on policy issues of the day. They (the officials) 
want to slow the economy. They want to grow the economy. They are try- 
ing to stop a defence project. They would like to cut public expenditure 
(always). 

Treasury officials’ attitudes to European issues frequently attract press 
comment. Economic and Monetary Union, that well-known bird EMU, is 
understandably a current obsession, but there have been others, from con- 
trolling the European Community's Budget in the 1980s to throttling the 
Common Agricultural Policy (again, always). As far as EMU is concerned, 
press impressions of Treasury views are much more likely to change, and 
in pretty close correlation to the views of the Chancellor of the day. 

Those who have written about the Treasury at greater length than the 
press are able to do have often given scant attention to Europe. Hugh Heclo 
and Aaron Wildavsky’s The Private Government of Public Money is perhaps 
the finest book ever written on the Treasury. Their second edition was pub- 
lished eight years after the UK joined the EC (Heclo and Wildavsky 1981). 
Europe and the EC do not figure in the index. The book’s focus is on expen- 
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diture control and at that time the EC was not recognized as a pressure on 
UK public spending, except among the cognoscenti. 

More surprisingly, perhaps, Henry Roseveare’s book on the Treasury 
(Roseveare 1969), the nearest we have to a history of the institution, does 
not mention Europe at all. Published in 1969, it mentions the Treasury’s 
key role in financial reconstruction after the Second World War, but makes 
no mention of the Iron and Steel Community, Messina or the negotiations 
with General De Gaulle. Richard Chapman’s textbook on the Treasury says 
rightly that ‘There is a very considerable and steadily increasing volume 
of work associated with the European Union’. He devotes a few pages to 
describing it, while a chapter on Next Steps Agencies 1s 49 pages long 
(Chapman 1997). The most recent example is David Lipsey’s book on the 
Treasury (Lipsey 2000). He devotes just seven pages to the topic, out of 263 
pages of text. Though J suspect some of my former colleagues would say 
that this is the right balance, there are, I believe, strong grounds for dissent. 

Looking at books with wider and more European horizons, Hugo 
Young's magisterial book on Britain’s relations with Europe mentions Trea- 
sury hostility to joining the Common Market in the 1950s. But the Treasury 
is hardly even a bit player in the long and fascinating story that he tells 
thereafter (Young 1999). Much the same goes for Alan Milward’s study of 
the making of the EC, The European Rescue of the Nation State (Miłward 1992). 
In Sir Con O’Neill’s official history of the UK’s entry negotiations into the 
EC, the Treasury’s work is described, but very much as a Department loy- 
ally carrying out Ministers’ policies. There is no hint of official attitudes to 
Europe inside the Treasury at the time. Indeed, the author even disclaims 
any detailed knowledge of how the Treasury organized itself for these 
negotiations (O'Neill 2000). Philip Stephens’ book about how we fell out 
of the ERM is superb but on a very specific subject (Stephens 1996). He 
deals with great events, dominated by Ministers by his account, which has 
the ring of truth about it. Officials figure in the drama, but they do not 
occupy centre stage. He subscribes to the conventional wisdom on the sub- 
ject of this paper: the Treasury’s culture is ‘stubbornly British’ (Stephens 
1996, p. 233). Though Andrew Moravcsik puts up a detailed case for the 
primacy of economics in the history of the EU, he pretty well equates the 
Treasury with the doings of Treasury Ministers. He refers a couple of times 
to Nigel Lawson as a Treasury official, to make the point most plain (though 
of course, in fairness, the word ‘official’, in American terms means some- 
thing different, and elsewhere he gets it right in UK terms) (Moravesik 
1999). 

For the negative view of the Treasury on Europe, far and away the best 
account, in its detail and coherence, that I have come across is The Road to 
Maastricht, by Kenneth Dyson and Kevin Featherstone. The Treasury is 
charged with ‘a want of imagination and a surfeit of prejudice’ (Dyson and 
Featherstone 1999, p. 295). It is said to have detached ‘itself from the evolv- 
ing European debate’ in 1985-87 (p. 544). It is of interest that this latter point 
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is followed by a detailed account of the machinations between Ministers in 
the period before the UK joined the ERM. Returning to the Department, 
the authors claim: The Treasury has been the quintessential exponent of 
calculations being made on the basis of short to medium-term gains and 
losses’ (p. 577). They do concede that it is ‘difficult and dangerous to gen- 
eralize about the European adaptability of the Treasury’ but go on to say 
immediately that ‘For the period covered here, at least, European policy 
was ghetto-ized within the Treasury’ (p. 589). 

Books like these prompted this paper, half-way between a memoir and 
an essay, through what they say and omit. What inspired this paper was 
the time I spent in the public sector on European work. This experience 
took three forms. I did three stints in the Treasury, plus one as a diplomat 
in Brussels and one as a banker. I was a junior official from 1977 to 1983, 
straddling Labour and Conservative Governments, including spells in the 
private offices of two Permanent Secretaries. Europe was not a theme until 
my last posting, where it cropped up in the unlikely setting of the Treasury 
Division which dealt with public service pensions. When I discovered the 
Acquired Rights Directive, it came home to me that the UK was only an 
island in geographic terms, not in European law and not in European 
politics. 

I returned to the Treasury in 1985 and did two more years, on economic 
propaganda. Europe again figured little. The Single European Act was a 
one-week wonder, hardly credible in the light of what happened later. 

I then did a two-year secondment on loan to the Diplomatic Service in 
UKRep Brussels, as it is known in the trade, or to give it its full title the 
UK Representation to the European Communities as they were then known 
(there were three, not just the one that was the victim of Mrs Thatcher’s 
handbag). Here my education on Europe began in earnest. I was the desk 
officer for what were then the Budgets of the European Communities: a 
road map for the future, as it seemed, for Jacques Delors was President of 
the European Commission in those days. 

I served in two more posts in the Treasury, from 1989 to 1998. The first 
was on the overseas side, including a part-time job on the board of the 
European Bank for Reconstruction and Development, unfairly and amus- 
ingly infamous in the UK as Attali’s marble palace. The EU owned 51 per 
cent of the shares and played a role as a member in its affairs, over and 
above the role played by individual member states who were also individ- 
ual shareholders. Finally, I was head of the Treasury’s Industry team, with 
responsibilities for European work on the Structural Funds (the second 
biggest item in Brussels spending), research (the third biggest), venture 
capital (any in EU budget terms, but in a landscape of vast significance for 
the European economy) and, for a while, practical preparations for EMU. 
These autobiographical details feed into what follows. It also means that I 
write here primarily of the Treasury up to 1998, though I believe that the 
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change in the Treasury’s culture in relation to the EU continues to grow 
in significance. 

CENTRAL FOCUS WITH FARMING OUT: HOW THE TREASURY 
DEALS WITH EU BUSINESS 


European work in the Treasury is handled by a combination of gathering 
what is regarded as core EU work together as a specialism, in a central 
‘European’ unit, and by farming out European issues which require a 
knowledge of other policies to other parts of the Treasury. Views on the 
split between core and periphery vary over time, as ideas about organiza- 
tion, policies and personalities change. But the principle of this split has 
endured for at least the last 28 years. 

The Treasury’s role is four-fold. First, it has always led on EU finances 
and spending, with the focus since the late 1980s being the future financing 
rounds which determine EU spending. Second, it has always led on tax. 
For a long time that focus was on the relation between EU revenues and 
domestic taxes, but in recent years the harmonization of domestic taxes — 
or, much more usually, resisting that policy — has become the dominant 
theme. Thirdly, the Treasury nowadays leads on opening up a single mar- 
ket in financial services, since it has gradually acquired responsibility for 
the parallel domestic policies on financial services. Finally, the Treasury 
intervenes from time to time in policy areas where other Departments lead. 
In the 1990s for example the Treasury took a keen interest (from a free 
trade perspective) in trade policy. 

The Treasury has had an overseas side for at least 70 or 80 years. In 
Roseveare’s history for instance ‘Overseas finance’ first appears in the title 
of a section in a chapter on the interwar years and in 1936 there was a 
foreign finance department (Roseveare 1969, pp. 260-3 and 270). It is the 
natural home of European work, because it advises upon the government's 
financial and economic relations with other governments. It is headed by a 
Managing Director, currently Gus O’Donnell, who also straddles economic 
analysis and what is left of the Treasury’s role in monetary policy. O’Don- 
nell’s name is relatively well-known, especially since he reportedly 
reminded us, via his PowerPoint slides on EMU, that in the Treasury jokes 
are always to be taken seriously (The Times 2002). Several of his prede- 
cessors, including Sir Nigel Wicks, specialized in overseas financial issues, 
at the stratospheric level. Sir Nigel was the nearest a Treasury official has 
ever come to being their ‘Mr Europe’. 

There has been a European unit, in one guise or another, on the Treasury’s 
overseas side since before the UK joined the EEC in 1973. It is currently 
headed by a Director, who is one rung below the Treasury’s top officials, 
the Managing Directors. It is typically composed of two or three teams 
(they have been called teams since the Treasury got into management speak 
during its Fundamental Expenditure Review, in the mid-1990s), carrying 
out two principal functions. 
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The first function is to handle the day-to-day work that arises on the EU 
Budget: the annual procedure for agreeing it; the UK Parliamentary work 
that arises on it. It co-ordinates the briefing of UKRep on the Budget. It 
does the same for the junior Treasury Minister who has the ill-luck to attend 
Budget Councils. The Chancellor never, in my experience, gets involved in 
this side of European affairs. 

The second function is the dull-sounding job of co-ordinating briefing for 
ECOFIN, the European Council of Economics and Finance Ministers, which 
the Chancellor usually attends. Its real nature is to further the ambition, 
shared by Margaret Thatcher, John Major and Tony Blair, by Ken Clarke 
and Gordon Brown, of propagating UK ideas in the EU on how to develop 
and grow a market economy. It has not traditionally played the role of 
harvesting good ideas from elsewhere in the Union (Pickering 2002). This 
function also covers the future financing of the EU, which is re-negotiated 
every five to seven years. There were future financing rounds in 1987-88, 
1992 and 1999, and the next one is due in 2006. Although ECOFIN does not 
lead on future financing, in the UK this is definitely a Treasury-led activity. 

The teams undertaking these functions and the group as a whole number 
no more than 30 people, including the Director, the team leaders, policy 
advisors at various levels, economic analysts and support staff. Such a small 
group cannot hold all the expertise that is needed in advising on issues as 
diverse as EMU, financing high technology start-ups, aid to the Middle East 
and regional policy’s budgetary costs. The Treasury has two main ways 
of dealing with this. Some teams specialize in EU issues alongside other 
responsibilities. Others are rushed to the trenches when a crisis breaks out. 

First, there are teams which have permanent European responsibilities 
brigaded alongside their other, usually domestic, responsibilities. These 
teams fall into four categories: spending, economics, EMU and financial ser- 
vices. 

The spending teams include the expenditure team dealing with what was 
until 2001 MAFF, now the Department of Environment, Food and Rural 
Affairs (DEFRA), which also worked, logically enough, on the Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP). The CAP’s cost to the British taxpayer now sig- 
nificantly outweighs domestic subsidies to British farmers. Total subsidies 
to farmers in 2000 amounted to £2,489 million, according to the DEFRA 
website (accessed in December 2000), whereas only £804 million was pro- 
vided in the 2000 Comprehensive Spending Review for domestic subsidies 
in 2000/01 (HM Treasury, The 2000 Comprehensive Spending Review, Chapter 
on MAFF, Table 16.1). 

The Industry team used to deal with European regional policy and co- 
ordinate work on the Structural Funds — those mega budgets devoted to 
regional training and poverty alleviation, mainly aimed at the poorest 
member states (though funds last longer than gains in prosperity would 
indicate, witness the Irish experience of Structural Fund receipts holding 
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up well after prosperity had equalled or surpassed UK levels). The same 
team dealt with European R&D - the Framework Programmes. 

Economists in the Treasury usually work with policy advisors. The excep- 
tions include the team which tracks the world economy. It does a good 
deal of work on the major EU economies. In recent years separate teams 
have worked on the economics of EMU, its Brussels dimension (when legal 
instruments were in negotiation in the run-up to launching the new 
currency); and the practical implications of EMU for the public and priv- 
ate sectors. 

The Treasury has waged a battle over the last 15 years to become the 
lead department for financial services. Among the major services, only pen- 
sions have so far stayed out of the Treasury’s policy embrace. European 
legislation is pervasive in this sector. Thus the whole of the financial ser- 
vices sector of the Treasury comes across European work which is related 
to its domestic responsibilities. This can include issues as diverse as pass- 
ports for banks to operate throughout the Union; the regulation of stock 
exchanges and their new competitors in cyberspace; Gibraltar’s financial 
relations; and a host of other issues. 

Secondly, issues blow up from time to time that do not fall naturally to 
the central EU team or any of the permanent outriders. These ad hoc issues 
usually concern some fresh initiative for spending money from the EU 
Budget. The Treasury long ago — in 1985, I believe — devised a system called 
EUROPES for encouraging departments to take a close interest in these 
initiatives. The system is meant to enforce budgetary rigour and to be con- 
sistent, where necessary, with ‘additionality’. The latter is an EU concept 
(which the Treasury used to claim to have fathered) which purports, in a 
way that Socrates and Plato would have loved to debate, to ensure that the 
EU spending in question is over and above any spending on the same pol- 
icy that takes place at national level. EUROPES did not bear close scrutiny. 
Its rules were complex and its baselines difficult to justify from first prin- 
ciples. It did mean that any spending team in the Treasury might find itself 
involved in EU Budget work if its Department was in the front line. Health, 
education, law and order, the environment could all figure, and much else 
besides. The EU Budget does not by any means encompass all the activities 
of a national administration in financial volumes, but it touches on a huge 
range of areas, as well as the well-known big spenders. Delors’ road map 
showed where he intended to take, in his able way, the European 16- 
wheeler, and that tradition is not dead, though it may be on a respirator. 

One effect of this method of organization is that a significant number of 
Treasury officials regularly work on EU issues. In addition, a significant 
number encounter the EU from time to time. I estimate that about 400 
officials participate directly in Treasury policy advice. A significant min- 
ority have considerable EU experience. About 60 (measured as full-time 
equivalents) are working in EU-related work at any one time, mainly in 
the middle grades of the Department, by dint of their work in London 
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and/or Brussels. Given that postings last between one and four years, over 
a five-year period a considerable proportion of policy advisers acquire some 
EU experience. Over half probably now have direct experience of EU work. 
Typically, a few people at senior level are veterans. Though in recent years 
their turnover rate has been high, a new generation is coming on. Of the 
59 Treasury teams operating in January 2001, I estimate that 29 would 
encounter EU issues at least occasionally. Of the eight cross-cutting teams 
(which bring together different teams where issues overlap them), two had 
a purely EU remit. 


BATTLES AND ALLIES: THE TREASURY, WHITEHALL, THE 
BRITISH NATIONS AND EUROPE 


There is a strand in Treasury psychology that thinks of itself as puritanical, 
full of financial rectitude, at odds with the forces of darkness in spending 
departments and other parts of government - who like to suggest ways to 
spend the taxpayers’ money, financed from others’ budgets. The FCO are 
especially included in the latter, in a common perception. Much media 
coverage reflects this part of the Treasury's self-image. 

If that were all there was to the Treasury, the public finances would be 
in permanent disarray. To assert itself in Whitehall and beyond, the Treas- 
ury needs political skills in its own right, just as its Ministers do, ina differ- 
ent way. This applies to European work as much as any other. The Treasury 
has these skills. It wins and loses like any Department, but is suffused by 
the recognition that wits, intellect and preparation are vital, but so are allies 
and sympathetic ears. Traditionally, it liked to boast that it only knew how 
to say ‘No’, but that was always a caricature, and has become even more 
of one in recent years. It is now, in government accounts, part of a more 
joined-up style of government. It is much more positive about public spend- 
ing and interventionist in approach in general, than it has been, certainly 
since the early 1980s, though instances of this in the European field are as 
yet hard to find. 

Who else lives in this playground? It is best to start with the FCO, sitting 
next to the Treasury in Whitehall, in surroundings that are sometimes more 
salubrious, sometimes more scruffy and occasionally quite stunning. It 
advises the Foreign Secretary on EU issues, despite calls from time to time 
for this function to be hived off into a French-style separate organization, 
or even a separate Ministry. UKRep Brussels is one of its embassies, though 
of a fairly unusual kind, given its executive role. This article is not a work 
of diplomatic history, so there will be no attempt to analyse the twists and 
turns in British foreign policy on Europe in the last 24 years. Others have 
done it better than I ever could. Here, though, are a few observations about 
the Treasury’s relations with the Foreign Office. 

First, there are tensions which arise from the nature of the two insti- 
tutions. These transcend the policy differences that arise from time to time 
between the two Departments and their Ministers. Treasury officials pride 
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themselves on their economic and financial literacy and perceive the FCO 
as lacking in these skills. Economists seem to have a much higher status in 
the Treasury than they do in the FCO, for instance. (If a former diplomat 
were writing here and could put away for a moment the natural tact of 
that craft, they might well identify an underdeveloped political literacy, in 
foreign affairs at least, as a Treasury shortcoming.) The FCO thinks good 
relations with foreign governments are desirable as a means to getting UK 
objectives. The Treasury has mellowed but it has been a hard lesson to 
learn and it has mainly come as a by-product of the exposure to EU work 
that we have already examined. 

There are also ways in which the two Departments are drawn together. 
They both think of themselves as big beasts in Whitehall, so a certain mut- 
ual respect, that can irritate others, arises. They both have access to a bigger 
picture, in the economic and political spheres especially. Their respective 
senior Ministers were almost always players in the Cabinet's most crucial 
political battles about Europe in the period under discussion. 

Officials pursue the initial skirmishes in many of these battles in fields 
policed by the Cabinet Office European Secretariat. Its last head came from 
the Treasury on loan, as does its current deputy head. More junior Treasury 
officials often do a posting there. So the Treasury is entrenched in an office 
tasked with co-ordinating advice to Ministers on European policy. Since 
the last UK General Election in 2001, the European Secretariat has become 
much more integrated with No. 10, pointing up still more the need, at 
official level, for good co-ordination with the Treasury and vice versa. 

But life is more complicated than that. A Treasury official in such a job 
will bring ideas and experiences from the Treasury to bear on the work, 
but the first loyalty of the Secretariat has to be to the Cabinet and above 
all to the Prime Minister. That is the theory and the practice. Charles Pow- 
ell’s career at No. 10 illustrates the problems that can arise when a Depart- 
ment feels one of its officials has ‘gone native’ in No. 10. He came to be 
regarded as the Prime Minister's alternative FCO (Kavanagh and Seldon 
1999). It doesn’t seem to happen the other way round. The Secretariat is 
staffed by FCO, MAFF and DTI personnel mostly, together with the Treas- 
ury, since these departments have the bulk of Whitehall interest in and 
experience of European work. Edinburgh, Cardiff and Belfast also have a 
keen interest, and devolution has had an impact in the European Sec- 
retariat, as in many other ways. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the Cabinet Office co-ordinates 
all European work of interest to the Treasury. EMU in particular has been 
a Treasury preserve for long periods, with other Departments taking an 
interest but not perhaps as involved as they and their political masters 
would have liked. But on any issue of wider Whitehall significance concern- 
ing the EU Budget, co-ordination works systematically and well and many 
other issues get the same treatment. Future financing negotiations, for 
instance, which engage a multitude of Whitehall interests, are carefully 
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overseen by the Cabinet Office, though different departments lead on the 
parts that concern them most: in particular, the Treasury on the numbers, 
DEFRA/MAFF on CAP, the DTI and other interested departments and 
institutions on the Structural Funds. Although it is outside my period, it is 
interesting that the Treasury played this co-ordinating role until shortly 
before the UK’s accession (Bulmer and Birch 1998, pp. 608-9). Perhaps the 
roots of the Treasury’s knowledge of Europe are deeper than we know, 
though well hidden for so long. 

The Common Agricultural Policy is a relatively straightforward matter. 
The Treasury has done battle with DEFRA (previously MAFF) and its 
counterparts in the devolved administrations, or ‘the territories’ as they 
were known in a bygone era. It was striking in UKRep that the MAFF 
officials who worked there saw part of their job as working on, if not exactly 
representing, UK farming’s interests, but another part of the same job was 
fighting off the wilder excesses of other member states’ agriculture minis- 
tries. So MAFF/DEFRA is probably not as ‘native’ on farmers and Europe 
as the Treasury thinks it is. The Treasury’s own view on the CAP is as 
simple as it can be. Abolition is the long-term goal and every little war is 
a step towards or away from that goal. BSE came as a calamitous inter- 
vention in that campaign but history will take a long view. The CAP illus- 
trates a broader theme that, if the Treasury really is mainly focused on 
cutting public expenditure, it has made a pretty awful job of it. Of course 
the CAP is in no sense under the Treasury’s control but its continuing cost 
gives rise to uncomfortable thoughts for those who would like to see the 
CAP end. 

The Structural Funds — which finance policies to address regional dispari- 
ties and labour market issues — are a different matter. In large part they 
parallel government activities that are also financed domestically in the UK. 
They are a delivery mechanism, financed by the member states via the EU 
Budget. They cover regional policy, employment and training, infrastruc- 
ture investment and a good deal more. They are big bucks: 32.9 billion 
euros in 2001, 34.2 per cent of the Union Budget (European Commission 
2001, p. 7). 

A bewildering web of government institutions takes an interest in the 
Structural Funds. In England, the DTI and DEFRA are most active and the 
Governments of Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland are deeply inter- 
ested. But a huge range of other agencies can get dragged in, sometimes 
unwillingly. The Structural Funds may take an interest in health, law and 
order, sport and a lot more, often to the discomfort of the Ministry con- 
cerned, and the Treasury team shadowing them. The Treasury is interested 
in the cost and value for money of the Structural Funds. Like the CAP, 
they have outstripped over the years their domestic counterparts. The 
spending teams that shadow the various governments and departments of 
the UK take an interest, with one team, during the mid-1990s, taking a co- 
ordinating role. 
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Abolition of the Structural Funds was not on the Treasury’s agenda in 
the period under discussion, but reining them in certainly was. The Treas- 
ury has had good links over the years with the Commission on the Funds, 
in an effort to produce a better understanding of how they are managed 
and to improve financial management in the UK and elsewhere, from a 
value for money perspective. Here too the Treasury has had to watch 
spending grow. I spent a significant chunk of seven and a half years of my 
career in this field, so I take my share of responsibility for this trend. 

The CAP and the Structural Funds have both figured, at different times, 
in the development of the EU, as part of a more general acquis. The Treas- 
ury is not well organized to take this point on board, tending to see them 
as akin to the domestic spending battles that took up so much of the Treasu- 
ry’s energies in the period under review. 

The third great chunk of European spending is on scientific research, the 
Framework Programmes as they are inelegantly named. They are perhaps 
the least known of the three big items, except among those who are 
financed by them in government, the universities and business. The Office 
of Science and Technology, now a part of the DTI, co-ordinates policy. Here 
too the Treasury wants to bear down on the cost, with value for money an 
ambition, though this is even more difficult to achieve than usual. How do 
you quantify scientific discoveries? Citation counting is about as far as it 
went in my time. Framework Programmes are not a huge political priority 
and few in the Treasury take a close interest. But 3.9 billion euros is non- 
trivial, in all sorts of ways of interest to the Treasury and the wider world 
(European Commission 2001, p. 7). 

The EU Budget also has a multitude of little programmes and budget 
lines, from campaigns against smoking, to encouraging tourism in Greece, 
to cultural initiatives. Here, too, departments are involved with the Treas- 
ury from time to time, though the relationship is more symbiotic than 
adversarial. This is because of the curious system mentioned earlier, called 
EUROPES. The corollary of a Treasury spending team coming across this 
mechanism from time to time was that departments and interests in society 
also sometimes became entangled. It was alarming to discover that there 
were university scientists who had mastered the fundamentals of this sys- 
tem, because of its impact on the spring from which they drank. It had in 
my day a number of detailed rules but the basic idea was that every pound 
spent in the EU Budget had to be financed from the responsible depart- 
ment’s budget. So a pound absorbed by EU programmes covered by EUR- 
OPES squeezed out domestic expenditure, pound for pound. Thus depart- 
ments had an interest in fighting to keep EU spending down, the reverse 
of the great battles about spending inside the UK. The Treasury for example 
had a very fruitful alliance with the Office of Science and Technology in 
the mid-1990s, in which we built alliances, mainly through other finance 
and science ministries, aimed at keeping Fourth Framework Programme 
spending to a manageable level. 
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The system applies only to a minority of the EU Budget. EU legislation 
provides, for example, that Structural Fund spending must be additional, 
using the same jargon, to domestic spending on the same policies. There 
were separate arrangements for the aid budget. But EUROPES was a 
powerful influence on Departments if used creatively where it did apply. 
They did not like it, but they worked professionally to achieve the disci- 
plines it imposed (Bulmer and Burch 1998). 

There are two final big pieces of the jigsaw of relationships between the 
Treasury and the rest of government: No. 10 and UKRep Brussels. 

No. 10 has expanded considerably since 1977, as Dennis Kavanagh and 
Anthony Seldon have documented so well (Kavanagh and Seldon 1999). 
The Private Office usually has two Treasury people on loan (or only one 
if the Principal Private Secretary comes from another Department). So the 
links are strong, although those officials’ first loyalties will always be to 
the Prime Minister. The Policy Unit has long had an interest in Europe, 
though Roger Liddle is the first member I can recall who has had so well 
defined an EU remit. The Treasury spends a good deal of time and effort 
on keeping alongside No. 10, and EU issues are no exception. It is arguable 
that the relationship has changed radically since 1997, as No. 10 has become 
generally much more assertive in EU work. EMU is definitely an exception 
and so is tax. And I suspect that the FCO has been more of a loser than 
the Treasury. 

UkRep Brussels, though an FCO embassy, is more like a representative 
of all the Departments involved in EU work, and staffed accordingly. Some- 
one in the Treasury who had done a posting in the Washington embassy 
told me that it was a good job if you were ‘entrepreneurial’. He meant that 
you had to find yourself interesting work, above and beyond the reporting 
that is many diplomats’ lot. It would be unimaginable to hear that from a 
Treasury official who had done time in UKRep Brussels. They might have 
had days praying that the interesting work would reduce, but to have to 
spend a whole posting looking for useful work is not a risk. 

Correspondingly, it is the best place for a Treasury official to pick up 
European tradecraft, as Le Carré might call it. It is a demanding, intensive, 
adrenalin-and-frustration-inducing experience that tends to produce EU 
junkies. At least one former Treasury official did three postings there. Sev- 
eral have done two, in addition to Treasury and other Whitehall postings 
with a European bent. Edward Heath wanted UKRep partly staffed with 
home civil servants as ‘a very effective way of propagating a European 
outlook within departmental culture ...’ (Heath 1998, p. 394, quoted in 
Dyson and Featherstone 1999, p. 584). He seems to have been wrong for a 
long time, as far as the Treasury was concerned, but he may be coming 
into his own now, if my thesis has substance. 
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GETTING OUT AND ABOUT: THE TREASURY, OTHER FINANCE 
MINISTRIES AND THE EU INSTITUTIONS 


I once said, at the end of a meeting in Washington with a senior US Treas- 
ury Official, that I looked forward to seeing her in London. ‘Unlikely’, she 
smiled (if I remember the words correctly), ‘our travel budget doesn’t allow 
it’. The Treasury’s European activities are in sharp contrast. Officials at 
every grade that has a policy function — Managing Director to band E in 
Treasury speak; Second Permanent Secretary to grade 7 in more traditional 
Whitehall jargon — spends some time on ‘planes and trains going to Brussels 
and other European capitals. Travel increases in frequency with seniority, 
but nobody in these jobs stays at home all the time. My impression — though 
I cannot quote statistics — is that the British, curiously, given our eurosceptic 
reputations — are more likely to travel to other EU capitals than vice versa 
and that applies to the Treasury as much as anywhere. 

Where do these journeys lead? Brussels, of course, and other European 
capitals. In my day, Paris and Bonn were the favourites and no doubt Berlin 
is up there with Paris now. But the Treasury has close links with all the 
Northern Finance Ministries. There was a brief period when it looked like 
Rome would join the North. Since the Italians are probably now a net con- 
tributor to the EU Budget, they should perhaps have persevered with these 
efforts, but the pull of the Mediterranean was too strong. Perhaps the new 
Italian administration will change that. 

In Brussels, the Commission is the chief port of call, especially the British 
cabinets, which often employ ex-Treasury people (and those who may and 
do return to the mother ship). The latter work in DG (Budget), which is 
the nearest the Commission gets to expenditure control in the Treasury’s 
traditional sense of the term; in DG (Markets), which looks after the Single 
Market, especially in financial services; and in other DGs as and when the 
Treasury wants to take an interest and the Commission wants to take a 
secondee, a national expert as they are called. The Commussion has a more 
open culture than most Whitehall Departments, so access is easy and can 
be useful. 

The European Parliament itself is usually left to Ministers, except when 
Treasury officials are on loan to UKRep, which enjoys close relations with 
UK MEPs, except during UK Presidencies. In my days in UKRep, I used 
to visit Strasbourg every time the EU Budget was on their agenda, which 
it usually was. The Parliament has powers, not least on the Budget, that 
the House of Commons might envy if it understood them better. 

There is usually a senior Treasury official, near to the end of their career, 
on the Court of Audit, the EU’s financial watchdog, Joe Carey, in the late 
1980s, for example, did excellent work to open up the financial scrutiny of 
the CAP while at the Court. David Bostock is due to start there about now. 

The traffic is not one way. Officials from other EU finance ministries, in 
particular, come to the Treasury fairly often. On at least two occasions there 
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have been secondments from the EU, a Trésor official in 1995 (in exchange 
for a Treasury official spending 13 months in Paris) and a Commission 
official in 1996-97. 


THE TREASURY AND EUROPE 


I could stop there. There is little enough known publicly about the Treasu- 
ry’s day-to-day work on the EU, I hope, to make this examination worth- 
while. But of course that would be to evade the question that interests most 
Treasury watchers in this context. What does the Treasury really think 
about Europe? I doubt that I can answer the question comprehensively but 
let me mention a few vignettes, from the period under discussion, to illus- 
trate what the answer might be. 

My earliest Treasury memory of Europe was of the publication of the 
CPRS report on the Diplomatic Service (Central Policy Review Staff 1977). 
The FCO mounted a doughty campaign against its radicalism. The FCO 
fought in Parliament, the correspondence columns of The Times and any- 
where else useful. Yet in the Treasury I remember the report as being gre- 
atly admired. Its most striking recommendation in this context was that 
UKRep Brussels might be scaled back in size, now that accession negoti- 
ations and the first UK Presidency were completed (p. 51). It would be 
unhistorical to criticize the recommendation but it perhaps illustrates how 
far the Treasury has travelled in deepening its understanding of and 
involvement in the EU that the idea would be well mgh inconceivable 
today. It was ominous, in the light of my main theme, that on the CPRS 
team’s visits to posts ‘The Treasury was almost universally held up as a 
model of economy in the number and size of visits made’ (p. 53). This 
sounds like a polite way of saying that the Treasury took little interest in 
the outside world. UKRep Brussels is nowadays one of the few embassies 
safe from any well-hidden Treasury axes. And the Treasury is a more out- 
ward-looking Department than it was in 1977, not least in Europe. 

In the 1980s, the Treasury’s commitment to and pride in the renegotiation 
of the UK’s contribution to the European budget was total. This was at 
least as much a technical as a policy commitment. Protecting the UK abate- 
ment came first in Treasury objectives in every re-negotiation of future 
financing from 1987 onwards and it will need a radical imagination to 
change that. It was a huge achievement which did much to alleviate the 
inequities of the budget contribution fixed for the UK on entry. Sir Con 
O’Neill and Sir David Hannah gave an account of the extent to which that 
issue was foreseen at the time of entry (O’Neill 2000). Its impact on the 
UK’s relations with the EU are a more controversial topic. My own view 
is that although it was a great deal at the time, there must come a point at 
which we press for a more rational basis for the Union’s finances, with a 
willingness to change the terms of the abatement as a quid pro quo. If we 
simply say ‘what we have we hold’, the UK will cement its own well- 
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established image as an outrider with too purely financial and economic a 
view of the Union. 

The year 1992, to borrow the Queen’s description, was the Treasury’s 
annus horribilis. I believe that falling out of the ERM had a deep impact on 
the Treasury’s psyche. There was a feeling that this was far more than a 
normal policy error, inevitable in a business as complex as government. It 
drove to the heart of where the Treasury had been going. I think it was 
one of the roots of the fairly deep reorganization the Treasury undertook 
in 1995, in the Fundamental Expenditure Review. 

I am very sceptical that there is a Treasury view on EMU. It has long 
been the subject of intense debate and work. Chancellors rule, on this issue 
as on any other, and its political salience has long meant that there was no 
room for official manoeuvre. Maastricht is as good an example as any. A 
good case can be made for the Treasury and other parts of the civil service 
performing well from a technical perspective, with astute advice on tactics 
and helping to secure the opt-out that Ministers in the end wanted, despite 
the best efforts of Norman Lamont. Yet that work has been smothered in 
the impact of the Treaty on the Conservative Party and John Major's 
premiership (Moravcsik 1999; Dyson and Featherstone 1999). 

More generally, it is too crude to try to reduce Treasury positions on 
Europe to a series of policy prescriptions. There are the policies mentioned 
above on which knowledge is more or less deep and politics more or less 
prevalent. There are the relations with other Whitehall players and their 
political masters, where it is important to see the Treasury as one powerful 
player, not a ruler over others. 

The Treasury, like every UK department and government institution, has 
to acknowledge that its influence is limited by the supra-national quality 
of the EU. Unanimity can be a friend, in tax or elsewhere, but it can also 
obstruct. Let us look again at the principal four EU activities mentioned 
above. The Treasury’s power over spending control is clearly much weaker 
than in domestic spending, yet over the years the Treasury has learned to 
build coalitions with some degree of success. The CAP endures, but it is 
worth remembering that it used to be 90 per cent of the EU Budget, while 
it had fallen to 45.5 per cent of the Budget in 2001 (Commission 2000, p. 
7). The single market in financial services is developing and the Treasury 
can claim part of the credit, though it is arguable that — with the exception 
of some individuals — it took a considerable time to take the objective of 
opening up EU financial services seriously. Tax harmonization is so raddled 
with politics in Britain that it is hard to say much in this context, except 
that other EU finance ministries were not noticeably enthusiastic in the 
1990s and the Commission has taken pains to deny that it has sinister 
ambitions in this field. The Council Group chaired by Dawn Primarolo 
looking at tax state aids is an interesting pointer to a future in which the 
Commission might be more active on tax. The Treasury’s interventions in 
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such fields as trade policy have probably been patchy in their effect, but 
they do at least show a Department engaging with Europe. 

Does this limited influence on EU outcomes cause resentment in Treasury 
Chambers? I doubt it. Anyone who has dealt with the IMF, the World Bank 
or the EBRD understands that to achieve anything you have to engage with 
potential allies and answer critics. The Commission has employed some 
formidable economists over the years. I never noticed that they were less 
respected in the Treasury than were their counterparts in the international 
financial institutions. 

Summing up, Treasury understanding of Europe has increased consider- 
ably since 1977. It is not complete but if we look, as I have tried to do in 
this paper, at the range of policies with a European dimension in which 
the Treasury has an interest; at the number of Treasury teams with such 
responsibilities; at the number of Treasury officials with significant Euro- 
pean experience or current responsibility, or both, it is difficult to think 
otherwise. No doubt the Treasury, like many UK institutions, took too long 
to adjust to the demands of being part of the EU. But that adjustment is 
now being made, at least in terms of the knowledge and understanding 
that are needed. 

Is the Treasury less European-minded than its EU counterparts, parti- 
cularly those in Paris and Berlin? It probably still is but the gap is lessening, 
except where politics is an obstruction, as it is in major areas of EU policy. 
UK entry into EMU, in particular, could produce a very European Treasury 
in a short time, given the bedrock of knowledge and experience that already 
exists. The US will remain a powerful influence, at least while Gordon 
Brown and Ed Balls remain in the Treasury, but that should not obscure 
the influence of Europe even now. 

More training is no doubt needed. The best training is the opportunity 
to work alongside other EU member states in a common enterprise. More 
short secondments and longer postings, in other European Governments 
as well as Brussels, would do much to foster a common understanding that 
is far more useful than particular discussions on any policy. If Europe is a 
key part of the UK’s future, the Treasury will have to continue to adapt. 
In EU budget issues and international monetary policy, the adjustment is 
pretty well complete. If there is a notable gap, it is in learning from other 
European economies. The Treasury is too apt to see the US as a model and 
Europe as a place that should learn from the UK. The Lisbon process gives 
the Treasury a real opportunity here. 

In organization, Jam not sure the Treasury yet pulls together its various 
European interests in the way that it should. They may be missing tricks 
and tradeoffs. Budgetary issues, tax and financial services should be seen 
in the round, and all taken with the bigger picture of the UK’s EU relations. 
Part of this process should be a re-assessment of how much the Treasury 
understands about Europe. Ghettos can be dangerous places. If knowledge 
about Europe is as widespread and deeply rooted as I have argued, the 
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Treasury may be on its way out of the ghetto. Atlanticism may not be 
replaced by Europeanism but it will take its proper place in the Treasury’s 
culture and work. A period of reinvention seems in order. I hope that this 
little paper helps. 
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PUBLIC-PRIVATE PARTNERSHIPS. THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 





Stephen P. Osborne (ed.) 
Routledge, 2000, 340 pp. £91.66 


Stephen P. Osborne has edited a recommendable volume on public-private 
partnerships (PPPs) in an international perspective. In 21 informative con- 
tributions, the theory and practice of public-private partnerships is explored 
in a comparative context, and the anthology provides a qualified state-of- 
the-art overview of the debate and a number of interesting case studies. 

The editorjal ambition of the volume is to reflect on existing theoretical 
approaches to PPPs while considering their import for the management 
and impact on PPPs across the world (p. 2). The authors do not aim to 
suggest a theoretical synthesis or to develop a unified perspective on PPPs. 
The result of this editorial approach is a quite heterogeneous collection of 
articles that deals with the diverse issues surrounding public-private part- 
nerships. Most authors elaborate upon their individual perspective, present 
a case study and deduce a number of general observations and good advice 
with respect to analytical and practical aspects of PPPs. ; 

A key challenge associated with the proliferation of partnershi 
arrangements is caused by the ‘form and function’ paradox as noted by 
McQuaid in his introductory article. PPPs are set up to make local services 
more responsive and accessible, but the growing body of quangos and 
other agencies cloud accountability, reduce efficiency and so on. Is this 
a general research finding in the different national contexts, and what 
are the strategies developed for overcoming this counterproductive 
trend? 

Though there is no clear-cut answer to the question it is fair to say that 
most arguments presented share the same (primarily optimistic) story line. 
Being fuelled by synergy and collaborative advantage, PPPs have the 
potential to improve service quality, to reduce costs and to constitute 
social laboratories for creative learning, organizational innovation and the 
production of social capital. However, PPPs per se, embody collective 
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action problems that manifest themselves as governance dilemmas, and 
suffering from various asymmetries they necessitate pragmatic and 
strategic trade-offs between collaboration and exploitation. Still, subject 
to critical analysis, PPPs have potentials for improvements through 
better design and a strengthened emphasis upon reflexive governance 
strategies. 

Most observers of the late modern liberal state would accept the 
fragmentation-thesis; as an explanatory paradigm, the traditional hierarchic 
model of politico-administrative steering is insufficient to describe the mod- 
ern polity. Instead, the idea of a (cybernetic) agency of centralized authority 
should be replaced by a governance-perspective, underlining how pro- 
cedural and substantial dimensions of political decision-making are subject 
to continuous struggle and negotiation, a situation in which (representative) 
institutions develop legitimatization strategies and nourish alliances with 
networks that transcend institutional boundaries. 

In this network society, the optimistic view on PPPs as a neutral policy- 
implementation tool and a rational response to complexity tends to ignore 
fragmentation whereby it potentially turns into a problem-generator in 
itself. In my opinion, too much optimism on behalf of PPPs shifts away 
focus from the level of institutional behaviours towards the level of specific 
partnerships (that require continuous optimization per se). The result is that 
public management reform becomes a question of how to design rational 
and effective steering-mechanisms and partnerships external to the public 
institutions as such — and not a question of how to deal with networking, 
complexity and ambiguity at the institutional level. 

Following this argument, I find that some of the most persuasive contri- 
butions in the volume discuss PPPs from a governance perspective. In part 
one, ‘understanding public-private partnerships’, Osborne and Murray 
adopt a process perspective on the structure of organizational collaboration, 
exploring how the collaborative process promotes organizational self- 
scrutiny and (potential) service development when partners define and 
negotiate the boundaries of the collaboration without compromising their 
individual integrity. Klijn and Teisman add to this perspective in their dis- 
course on trust-creation in network management processes. In the network 
society, characterized by dispersed decision-making powers, mutual inter- 
dependence and veto-powers between actors, partners need to deal with 
complexity to develop successful partnerships. This in turn requires 
governments to develop their project-organization skills and to recognize 
that they ‘will have to redesign their internal organizational structure and 
procedures in order to respond adequately to external interdependency’ 
(p. 99). 

In the second section, ‘comparative public policy contexts for public- 
private partnerships’, PPPs are analysed in a national and regional context. 
In their discussion of the US experience, Mouton and Anheier describe the 
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growing role of the for-profit sector vis-a-vis the non-profit sector. Will 
American non-profit agencies be increasingly forced or tempted to adapt 
to market-behaviour and external standards imposed by contracting policy 
at the expense of their traditional ethics and raison d'être? The UK, East 
Asia and South East Asia are also dealt with in the same section in articles 
by Falconer and McLaughlin, Common and Clarke respectively. Despite 
obvious differences in political regimes, all authors point to the key role that 
is played by the private sector and the increased emphasis on the market 
mechanism as organizing principle in the state-market-civil society- 
relationships inherent in the changing patterns of PPPs. 

The third section, ‘public-private partnerships in international perspec- 
tive: practice and management’ also offers a number of interesting case 
studies. Klijn and Teisman especially, on PPPs in the European Union, 
Jacobs's article on Partnerships in Pittsburg, Trickers on rural action in the 
UK and Collin and Hansson’s study on PPPs in Sweden stand out. Collin 
and Hansson explore a number of hypotheses relating to PPPs that point 
to their ‘conflictual inside’ and ‘ambiguous outside’ (p. 206). On the basis 
of a small number of Swedish cases (only 4) they argue that the suspected 
managerial difficulties and conflicts embedded within PPPs are relatively 
absent (a finding supported by the fact that no PPP-failures are analysed). 
Instead, it turns out that key players enjoy the freedom of action derived 
from the ‘twilight character’ of PPPs when they treat these ‘both as a private 
corporation which is supposed to behave according to the contingencies of 
the market where competition and ownership values are emphasized, and 
as a municipal organization which is expected to act on behalf of the 
citizens’ (p. 209). 

In the last section, ‘evaluating public-private partnerships’, in one of 
the articles Huxham and Vangen summarize their research on what makes 
partnerships work under the heading of collaborative advantage. 
Considering the complex, dynamic and ambiguous partnership processes 
and the forces that work against successful partnerships their advice is, 
‘don’t do it unless you have to’ (!) and those who still wish to engage 
in the exercise should prepare themselves for the sophisticated tasks at 
hand. 

All in all it is pure joy for the reader to go through the many contributions 
on the theory and practice of PPPs in an international perspective. How- 
ever, the volume can be criticized on a number of points. Reflections on 
the methodological problems and challenges related to comparison are left 
untouched despite the international focus. None of the contributors attempt 
to engage in substantial comparison of PPP-issues, and it is left to the reader 
to carry out this exercise. Further, the open-ended editorial approach 
chosen has the limitation that the reading becomes somewhat repetitive. 
The collection would have benefited from a greater sharing of theoretical 
perspectives and research agendas, for instance, the ‘public governance’ 
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perspective emphasized by McLaughlin and Osborne in their concluding 
discussion of the policy-making role of PPPs. 

The research findings presented raise many interesting questions that 
merit further empirical and theoretical scrutiny; let me conclude by point- 
ing to three of these. 

Obviously, the blurring of public-private boundaries is ambivalent from 
a democratic point of view when the outcome is increased citizens’ partici- 
pation and power sharing as well as chentilism and emerging ‘clan-modes 
of governance’ (McLaughlin and Osborne). Do PPPs revitalize modern 
democratic regimes allowing increased access to the plurality of identities, 
lifestyles and interests? Or is it primarily an elite-directed process of public- 
private networking in semi-closed circles of a corporate nature? Though a 
number of writers point to issues of legitimacy and efficiency, Moulton 
and Anheier emphasize the need to improve governance and accountability 
requirements more in line with the complex partnership arrangements of 
the future (p. 116). There 1s little actual analysis of such arrangements, and 
the democratic ramifications of PPPs as such. 

Another issue that merits more empirical research is trust. Since trust is 
crucial to successful partnerships there is little specific analysis of this issue 
in the volume except for the Klijn and Teisman chapter (where trust is 
labeled ‘relational transparency’) and Huxham and Vangen’s contribution. 
Trust is a key ingredient in the transformation of partnerships from formal 
frameworks for joint public-private activities into working alliances based 
on negotiated agreement on interests, authority positions and rules of inter- 
action. In the PPP games that emerge, collaboration oscillates between con- 
sensus and conflict, and the tension between institutional learning and the 
politics of PPPs as negotiated trust-relationships calls for more empirical 
attention. 

Finally, PPPs deserve more analysis with respect to impact on service 
outcomes in combination with the existing analyses of governance issues 
and dilemmas of institutional design. PPPs reflect a move from uni- 
directional service agencies to public-private co-production and welfare 
pluralism. This move challenges the structure and values of public sector 
agencies and it influences service outcomes substantially. Surprisingly few 
of the contributors assessed this issue of service quality in terms of changes 
in user-satisfaction, outcome efficiency, and so on. These remarks notwith- 
standing, Public-private partnerships. Theory and practice in international per- 
spective, is only to be recommended. 


Lars A. Engberg 
Danish Building and Urban Research, Harsholm 
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Neill Nugent 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2001, 366 pp., £52.50 (hb), £17.99 (pb) 


BRUSSELS BUREAUCRATS? THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
EUROPEAN UNION 


Anne Stevens with Handley Stevens 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2001, 277 pp. £49.50 (hb), £16.99 (pb) 


Since its inception, the literature on the European Commission has been 
continually concerned with its role in the European Union (EU) policy- 
making process, especially its contribution to European integration. Broadly 
speaking, the result has been a prolonged debate between two schools of 
thought: the Intergovernmentalists and the Supranationalists. The former 
cap characterizes the Commission primarily as an agent of member states; 
a facilitator of the negotiating process through which bargains are ham- 
mered out among the governing elites of Europe. The latter group dispute 
this interpretation, asserting that the Commission should be understood as 
an autonomous actor in its own right. It is a ‘purposeful opportunist’, able 
to employ a number of ‘strategies of subterfuge’ to achieve its own interests, 
sometime in opposition to national governments. For some academics, this 
intellectual ‘stand-off’ has gone on for too long. Clearly, both sides make 
claims that are plausible for understanding different periods of the EU’s 
development. The more pressing issue is to develop propositions which 
account for the variability of Commission influence over time. 

Such questions are -certainly some of the main preoccupations of Neill 
Nugent’s introductory textbook on the Commission. As the author makes 
clear from the outset, bureaucrats in Brussels have the power and the 
resources to exercise a leadership role with the EU system of governance, 
although this influence varies according to circumstance. In this context, 
Chapter 9 is particularly good in its discussion of the various conditions 
which can enhance the Commission’s autonomy at any given moment. 
These include: member states’ perceptions of the need for the desirability 
of activity at the EU level; similar perceptions concerning the power and 
status of the Commission itself; and the specific nature of the EU’s decision- 
making framework in relation to the policy area under study. As regards 
the last point, Nugent asserts that recent changes, including the expansion 
of EU competencies and the greater use of Qualified Majority Voting should 
help to further entrench the power of Brussels. 

Students who are new to the subject of the European Commission will 
find Nugent’s book a comprehensive and well written introduction to the 
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subject. Basic information concerning the structure, functions and processes 
of this orgaruzation is carefully and meticulously laid out in an accessible 
way. Those however who are more familiar with the author's earlier work 
may be slightly disappointed. Much of the analysis concerning the role and 
importance of the Commission within the EU can be found in Nugent’s 
earlier edited collection, At the Heart of the Unton (Palgrave Macmillan). 
Most disappointingly perhaps is the fact that important additional ques- 
tions raised by the author himself go largely unanswered. For example, one 
interesting theme is whether, in the wake of EU integration, the dominance 
of national administrative styles is being gradually replaced by a 
Commission-wide bureaucratic culture. Nugent raises the issue briefly in 
Chapter 7, but does not address it at any length. In short, it was difficult 
to shirk the feeling that, at times, the book was not adventurous enough. 

A further grumble is whether the book was premature. In the wake of 
the mass resignation of the Santer Commission, it seems reasonable to 
assert that this institution is presently witnessing a critical period of tran- 
sition. Wherever possible, Nugent is diligent at bringing the reader ‘up to 
speed’ with the current progress of the Kinnock reforms. However, it is 
clearly too soon to draw any meaningful conclusions from this process and, 
not surprisingly, this coverage is rather thin. It is important not to be too 
harsh here. Like the rest of us, the author may very well have been con- 
strained by the imminent pressures of the Research Assessment Exercise or 
some other deadline. However, one wonders if the book might have been 
better if all concerned had waited a couple of years or so. 

A second theme inherent in much of the existing literature on the Com- 
mission has stressed the administrative deficiencies of this organization. 
Commentaries as far back as the start of the 1970s noted that the insti- 
tutional structure, as well as the culture within Brussels, demonstrated a 
predisposition towards focusing on policy formulation rather than 
implementation. Moreover, developments since the mid-1980s have further 
exacerbated this problem. These include: the completion of the Single Mar- 
ket programme and the increase in EU legislation which has accompanied 
it; the development of new EU competencies as a result of treaty reform; 
and a new stress on the principle of subsidiarity. Add to this, the present 
negotiations concerning the enlargement of the EU and it is not difficult to 
see why the issue of administrative reform is on the EU agenda. 

The message that ‘administration matters’ is the central theme of Brussels 
Bureaucrats, although it must be said that the focus of this book by Anne 
and Handley Stevens covers the administrative system of the EU as a 
whole, not just the Commission. Interestingly, this perspective leads these 
former Whitehall civil servants to construct a far more pessimistic picture 
than Nugent. Early chapters are explicitly critical of the internal procedures 
which have guided the administrative workings of the EU since the 1950s. 
The authors highlight that officials in Brussels are not appointed on merit: 
rather, national influences and horse-trading remain strong considerations 
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in this area. At the same time, the EU law-based system of administration 
(inherited from what the authors call ‘the Napoleonic tradition’) helps 
reinforce inflexibility and rigidity in areas such as personnel or remuner- 
ation policy. Later chapters go further in asserting that cultural differences, 
as well as territorial and ideological conflicts, cast doubt on the prospect 
that these bureaucrats are able to act with any behavioural cohesion at all, 
let alone pursue an agenda of their own vis a vis other EU institutions. 
For the authors, the present reform proposals of the Prodi Commission are 
long overdue. 

Like The European Commission, students will find Brussels Bureaucrats an 
invaluable introduction to the administrative system of the EU. There are 
detailed and informative chapters on such topics as recruitment, career 
development, not to mention those dealing with the broader issues of co- 
ordination and control. There is also a useful historical survey evaluating 
the relative influence of national models of administration on the develop- 
ment of the EU system. That said, Brussels Bureaucrats has its drawbacks. 
First, it is not especially well-written. Many of the chapters lack proper 
introductions and conclusions. As a result, the main arguments are some- 
times difficult to follow and the reader is forced to ‘go looking’ for them. 
The concluding chapter itself is of little help. One would hope that the main 
themes of the book would be returned to and maybe elaborated on. Instead, 
the authors spend much of this chapter evaluating the performance of EU 
administrators according to criteria derived from the work of Weber. 
Although interesting in itself, this discussion arrived rather ‘out of the blue’ 
and appeared, at best, to be tangential to the arguments developed in the 
main body of the text. 

A second concern is related to the normative message of the book. If the 
authors are critical of existing European administrative arrangements, they 
also make it clear that the EU could do a lot worse than move towards the 
Whitehall way of doing things. No doubt some readers will applaud this 
suggestion as an example of good old-fashioned British common sense. The 
worry here is that others will interpret it as an equally typical case of the 
British trying to lecture Europeans on the practice of good governance. In 
turn, this may provoke a certain amount of irritation, not least from those 
EU administrators whom I suspect the book is partly aimed at. This would 
be a shame because, these concerns aside, Brussels Bureaucrats contains 
much in the way of informative insights and useful information. 


Jim Buller 
University of York 
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CONSTRUCTING A EUROPEAN MARKET - STANDARDS, 
REGULATION AND GOVERNANCE 


Michelle Egan 
Oxford University Press, 2001, 380 pp., £40 (hb) 


Michelle Egan’s book is definitely a welcome contribution to the literature 
on European integration despite its rather humble and relatively broad 
main title. For this is not simply another book on the ‘construction of the 
single market’ (although there are many of those around). Rather, it is a 
well-researched study of the way in which regulatory standards are made 
at the level of the European Union (EU). In doing so, the author com- 
petently borrows concepts from the fields of political science, economics, 
law and business in her successful attempt to analyse the historical develop- 
ment of standard-making in the EU. Empirically, this study focuses on the 
development of efforts made at the level of the EU to harmonize diverse 
national regulations and standards as well as the consequent testing, certi- 
fication and licensing practices that affect intra-EU trade. Hence, the book 
takes a comprehensive look at an issue that permeates the whole of the 
process of economic integration in Europe. 

The book consists of 11 chapters. After a short introduction, the concep- 
tual framework — that builds on the theory of regulation — is outlined in 
Chapter 2. Chapter 3 highlights the costs of market fragmentation in Eur- 
ope, thus providing a smooth introduction into the discussion of the early 
attempts at harmonization that took place in the 1960s and 1970s (Chapter 
4). Chapter 5 highlights the role both of the law and the European Court 
of Justice (ECJ) in tackling protectionism built into varying national stan- 
dards and this discussion therefore constitutes one of the book’s strengths. 
Chapters 6 and 7 discuss the making and actual operation of the EU’s so- 
called ‘new approach’ to standard making. This analysis is further elabor- 
ated on in Chapter 8 which includes a series of case studies. Chapter 9 
provides a detailed critical analysis of the shortcomings of this new 
approach. Chapter 10 discusses the impact of market integration - by means 
of common standard-making - upon corporate strategies and constitutes 
an important strength of the book. 

In theoretical and methodological terms, the author highlights three sig- 
nificant aspects that existing work in this area and discipline has not 
adequately addressed to date. First, it highlights the crucial role of the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice in this process. Second, it analyses the patterns of 
negotiated rule-making that have arisen and that incorporate private actors. 
These actors are typically construed as ‘captors’ of the policy process. This 
study manages to avoid this. Third, the author discusses the impact of the 
EU’s new approach to standard-making upon corporate market strategies 
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and addresses some of the factors that have shaped the gap between regu- 
lation and business. 

Overall, this study has five principal strengths. First, it discusses the evol- 
ution of the manner in which standards are made in the EU, thus placing 
standard-making 1n a wider, historically defined context that concerns the 
wider process of European integration, Second, it highlights the instrumen- 
tal role of the law and the ECJ in this process. Third, in methodological 
terms, the analysis blends a process-tracing in the making of standards with 
an actor-based discussion. Fourth, it goes beyond the mere analysis of the 
evolving processes of standard-making by discussing their impact upon 
corporate strategies. This is important because the existing literature fre- 
quently ignores both the impact of standardization upon adjustment costs 
as well as the benefits for firms and their strategies. Finally, the use of case 
studies enables the author to test the validity of her approach and draw 
attention to key theoretical points. 

Nevertheless, the book is not flawless. Indeed, one can highlight three 
weaknesses. First, there seems an imbalance between the space (one 
chapter) and analytical effort devoted to the four case studies. These case 
studies are quite diverse, and include standards relating to toys, machinery, 
medical devices and construction products, and might have been used in 
a wider discussion of the evolution of standard-making in the EU. Indeed, 
the factors that affect corporate strategies both with regard to standards 
and standard-making in the EU could have had more detailed treatment, 
even if this meant the detriment of other parts of the book. A final criticism 
concerns the not infrequent recourse to the American experience in the 
same area of public policy. In the light of the fact that, as the author 
acknowledges (on p. 9), this is not a full-scale comparison, and despite the 
wealth of information provided about the US experience, it is hard to ident- 
ify the value of these references to our understanding of the main EU- 
related arguments. In that sense, the author occasionally falls between two 
stools, notwithstanding her analytical skill. 

Despite this set of weaknesses, this book remains highly recommended 
for scholars who are interested in the process of European integration. 
Although the book’s strengths — in particular the discussion of the role of 
the law and the ECJ in the evolution of standard-making in the EU - are 
more likely, it seems to me, to appeal to economists rather than political 
scientists, there is certainly no doubt that this study is a valuable contri- 
bution to our understanding of the complex, multi-dimensional and evolv- 
ing phenomenon of European integration. 


Dionyssis. G. Dimitrakopoulos 
University of London 
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CONTROL AND POWER IN CENTRAL-LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONS 





R.A.W. Rhodes 
Ashgate, 1999, 2nd edn., 214 pp., £47.50 


It is important to make it absolutely clear at the outset what this book is 
not. It is not what might normally be expected of the second edition of a 
text first published in 1981. It is not a thoroughgoing revision but rather a 
reprint of the first edition (see Chapters 1-5) plus Chapter 6 (previously 
published in 1986) and Chapter 7 (jointly written with David Marsh and 
first published in 1992). Only Chapter 8 plus a new 7-page Preface are 
unique to this second edition. Essentially, therefore, this book comprises 
Rhodes’ original thesis on intergovernmental relations (IGR) plus retrospec- 
tive analysis of that thesis. It is, as one would expect, a stimulating read; 
it is not, however, the full-blown revision that many students of local 
governance might have been looking for. 

Rhodes has long been a pivotal influence in developing our understand- 
ing of central-local relations. The first edition of this book, along with 
Beyond Westminster and Whitehall (1988), moved debate beyond the narrow 
field of ‘central-local relations’ (which refers to the links between central 
government departments and local authorities) to analysis of the inter- 
actions between government units of all types. As Rhodes notes in his new 
Preface, the intervening years vindicated this approach because the Con- 
servative governments of the 1980s largely bypassed local government, pre- 
ferring to use special-purpose bodies and fragment service delivery. There 
was a shift from local government to local governance, a development 
which IGR captured well. 

The original version of this book is probably best remembered for 
developing a theory of intergovernmental relations which related to 
broader issues in the study of British government. Rhodes moved central- 
local relations out of its ‘cosy little corner’ of Public Administration and 
subjected it to insights from theory. The advent of the power-dependence 
framework and the concepts of networks and policy communities were cen- 
tral. Indeed, Rhodes argues that the continuing relevance of these ideas ‘is 
the reason for reprinting the book’. He has a point. 

What about the post-1981 material? Chapter 6 first appeared in New 
Research ın Central-Local Relations edited by Mike Goldsmith. Here the 
‘Rhodes framework’ is revisited and its strengths and weaknesses assessed. 
It is Rhodes at his best: he takes on critics such as Bulpitt and Page, gives 
a little ground here and there, accepts certain shortcomings, but comes out 
fighting. At the time his framework was produced the theoretical work on 
IGR was very limited; Rhodes played a central role in establishing IGR as 
an object of theoretical study in the UK. Nevertheless, he recognizes that his 
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framework skewed the research agenda by playing down the importance of 
the context of IGR, of policy content and of the interests and conflicts gener- 
ated by the distribution of public services. 

Chapter 7, ‘New Directions in the Study of Policy Networks’, was written 
jointly with David Marsh and was originally published as a journal article. 
It offers an excellent critical review of the Rhodes model and poses a range 
of questions: for example, ‘how and why do networks change?’; ‘which 
interests dominate networks?’; ‘how important are interpersonal relations’? 
Good stuff, even if you had once read it in the dim and distant past! 

What of Chapter 8, the author’s original contribution to the book? It 
reviews recent literature on policy networks and asks two questions: where 
are we now, and where do we go? Rhodes argues for an ethnographic 
approach which shifts the locus of analysis from institutions and policy to 
individuals and their narratives of life in networks. He argues that notions 
of tradition and narrative are central to understanding networks. In doing 
so Rhodes challenges the dominant managerial discourse about networks. 
In brief, this latest iteration from Rod Rhodes is one which emphasizes that 
steering networks involves understanding participants’ stories as much as 
more technical means, and that the analysis of governance as networks 
needs an actor-centred exploration of beliefs, traditions and dilemmas. 

Is this book worth buying? There is no doubt Rhodes’ original framework 
started a protracted and frequently heated debate about networks in British 
government. It moved us on from an excessive emphasis on institutions 
and certainly broadened our horizons. While it would have been more satis- 
factory for the publishers to have persuaded Rhodes to produce a thorough 
revision of his 1981 work, this book should not be regarded as a poor 
second best. It combines the vitality of Rhodes’ work 20 years ago with the 
thoughtfulness of his subsequent analysis. As such it is worth the asking 
price. 


David Wilson 
De Montfort University 


NEW LABOUR IN GOVERNMENT 


Steve Ludlam and Martin J. Smith (eds) 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2001, 308 pp., £47.50 (hb), £15.99 (pb) 


The 1997 Blair administration has been easily the most contemporaneously 
audited government in British history. Even before the 2001 general election 
there had been eight such studies to my knowledge. Like most of the other 
assessments, New Labour in Government is an edited collection, written by 
academics who have a connection of sorts with the politics department at 
Sheffield University. In 14 chapters, the contributors cover the performance 
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of the government over its first three years on such topics as electoral sup- 
port, education, constitutional change, economic policy, trade unions and 
industrial relations, Labour MPs, welfare reform, foreign policy and news 
management. 

Many of the chapters are excellent. Most combine a shrewd knowledge 
of Labour Party history with a mastery of the topic under review and most 
make shrewd judgements about what is new about New Labour. The last 
is important because so much scholarly debate has turned on the distinc- 
tions and continuities between New Labour, Old Labour and the 
Thatcher/Major legacy. Indeed, the degree to which the contributors 
address these issues bears witness to the editors’ success in producing a 
genuinely coherent volume. 

It is invidious to cherry-pick chapters. It is, however, worth commending 
the chapters by the editors themselves. Ludlam’s introduction succinctly 
places Blair in the context of the Labour Party’s history, previous new Lab- 
our leaders, and the wider social and economic factors which encouraged 
the modernization project. 

In his conclusion, Smith considers the New Labour project ‘in a multi- 
dimensional and disaggregated form, a recognition which encourages skep- 
ticism about essential characterizations of its trajectory and meaning’. Not 
surprisingly, the subtitle of Smith’s concluding chapter is “The Complexity 
of New Labour’. New Labour therefore reflects the success of Thatcherism 
in changing the agenda, but is also Labour’s modernizing response to 
changes in the real world. Yet, as Smith concedes, the government has been 
hardly neo-liberal when one takes account of Gordon Brown’s emphasis 
on redistribution, an active role for the state, and use of public expenditure 
targeted to specific causes and at specific groups. Smith provides one of 
the most subtle and sophisticated discussions of Labour’s thinking here. He 
argues that New Labour's project is also ‘path dependent’, a consequence of 
adapting to changes in the world economy and 18 years of Conservative 
rule. Blair has been an inheritor before he has been a chooser. 

Why such a keen interest in New Labour? One is surely the revival of 
the Labour Party itself. The social science profession is still largely social 
democratic and leftist in its political outlook. For much of the 1980s and 
1990s it has had only the decline of Labour and its associated interests to 
study. Now they can write about an electoral success story. The second 
cause is almost certainly a legacy of Margaret Thatcher. The vast literature 
about the Thatcher years is impressed with the extent to which she 
embarked on a hegemonic project and achieved a number of intended 
changes. Blair has been compelled to offer a new narrative and a new pro- 
ject. Readers of this book will learn not only a great deal about Thatcherism 
and New Labour, but much about wider issues of British politics as well. 


Dennis Kavanagh 
University of Liverpool 
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WHAT WORKS? EVIDENCE-BASED POLICY AND PRACTICE IN 
PUBLIC SERVICES 


Huw T.O. Davies, Sandra M. Nutley and Peter C. Smith (eds) 
Policy Press, 2000, 396 pp., £45.00, $81.00 (hb), £17.99, $32.50 (pb) 


As governments around the globe increasingly face the ire of public, polit- 
ical and professional dissatisfaction with the unintended outcomes or ‘fail- 
ure’ of public policies, the need to discover ‘what works’ and why it works 
becomes ever more important: a fact not lost on the current Labour Govern- 
ment. With the publication of Modernising government (Cm 4310), New Lab- 
our signalled a renewed interest in the role of evidence-based policy mak- 
ing. With Cm 4310, the government actually mandated that all government 
departments ensure policy decisions were ‘based on sound evidence’ (p. 
13). With What Works?, Davies, Nutley and Smith offer an important and 
insightful contribution to the field of public policy while providing an 
insight into what evidence-based policy could look like across a range of 
policy areas. 

The core argument is that policy should be based on evidence, broadly 
defined, of what works. Unfortunately, the authors concentrate on ‘debates 
surrounding evidence of effectiveness’ to the almost complete exclusion of 
questions regarding efficiency and cost-effectiveness. Because of this nar- 
row focus, many of the case study chapters neglect to deal with the issue 
of what exactly evidence-based policy may mean. This is especially 
important in that it ‘may mean that researchers understand all of the criteria 
used by policy makers in the development and avocation of given policies 
and programs’. 

This said, What Works? provides an excellent guide to students and prac- 
titioners as to the types of issues they will face when applying or studying 
evidence-based policy making. Of particular interest were the chapters 
found at the beginning and end of the book discussing the relationship 
between research and policy and how this relationship appears across vari- 
ous policy-making models. 

Robert Walker provides the best syntheses and analysis of evidence- 
based policy making. Walker discusses both the development and use of 
evidence-based policy making in the creation of social welfare policy. At 
the same time, he develops links between his empirical work and the theor- 
etical underpinnings of the book. Most importantly in the introduction he 
reminds the reader that while research-based evidence has been crucial in 
the development of welfare policy in Bntain since the early twentieth cen- 
tury, ‘it has seldom been the dominant influence, outweighed by ideology, 
political ambition and expediency’ (p. 141). 

While all of the case studies found in Part One are interesting and 
insightful, there is a fairly sharp contrast between them. For example, while 
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the chapters by Walker and Davies and Nutley clearly illustrate the use 
and importance of experimental studies in the development and implemen- 
tation of welfare and healthcare policies this can be contrasted with the 
lack of a link between theory and practice in Harrison’s discussion of urban 
policy. Furthermore, several of the chapters, while useful, tend to have little 
direct work making them comparable to other chapters. Where there is a 
comparison of evidence across chapters there is a case to be made that less 
emphasis should have been placed on the derivations from the ‘gold stan- 
dard’ of experimentation as discussed in Chapter 3. Rather, more should 
have been developed on what could be established as best practice tech- 
niques within different policy areas. As FitzGibbon stressed when dis- 
cussing education policy: those examining or developing education policy 
are in a situation where because ‘the public cannot readily evaluate the 
education system . . . policy makers may be more interested in public per- 
ception than reliable evidence as to “what works” (p. 71). 

So, as explored in later chapters, but unevenly integrated into the case 
studies, one of the questions all the authors should have pursued was what 
type of information should constitute evidence. This could then have been 
used to guide the analysis as to what types of studies would have been 
most appropriate for policy makers to utilize in the development of 
evidence-based policy. Because this was not systematically integrated into 
the case study material, a comparison of the validity of their findings 
becomes a more risky adventure. 

In spite of some shortcomings, What Works? is an important contribution 
to the public policy literature. The authors illustrate how evidence has been 
used in the policy-making process across a range of policy domains. Most 
importantly, they raise a number of issues as to what is evidence, what the 
value of evidence-based research methods is when used as a policy making 
tool, how evidence-based policy can be utilized within effective governance, 
and how it can be better utilized in the future. 


David P. Dolowitz 
University of Liverpool 


CORRECTION 


In the review by Age Johnsen of Privatization: an international review of per- 
formance by Graeme A. Hodge (Westview Press, 2000) a proofing error led 
to a mistake in the final paragraph of page 406. The paragraph should read: 


For instance, there seems to be good reason to assume that contracting 
out services, especially within garbage collection, cleaning, and mainte- 
nance services, may reduce costs by 6 to 12 per cent. For other services, 
and especially where the services are difficult to define and measure, 
little or no savings may be expected. 
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DELIVERING JOINED-UP GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UK: DIMENSIONS, ISSUES AND 
PROBLEMS 





TOM LING 


In the UK, jomed-up government (JUG) was a central part of the first Blair govern- 
ment’s programme for public sector reform. It remains a pivotal, if more muted, 
feature of the second term. We will identify the range of disparate activities that 
have been branded as ‘joined up’. We then look at the variety of official guidance 
coming from the centre of government to highlight the overlapping and competing 
strategies that underpinned the implementation of joined-up government. Various 
competing strategies have been advocated and implemented at any one time. There- 
fore the situation was more fluid and more contested than might be inferred from 
the use of the homogenizing term ‘joined-up government’. We conclude by briefly 
considering what this implies for our understanding of intra-state relationships, of 
the relationships between public agencies and civil society, and the relationship 
hetween JUG and the politics of the Third Way. 


INTRODUCTION 


For the first term of the Blair Government, joined-up government (JUG) 
was a central objective of public sector reform. Much was expected of it 
and much was claimed on its behalf. The agenda of public reform is now 
moving on to a focus on ‘delivery’ and ‘quality services’ rather than ‘mod- 
ernizing government’. However, joined-up government continues to play 
an important part in this new wave of public reforms. Therefore, both in 
relation to assessing the early stages of ‘Third Way’ public sector reform 
and also in assessing future reforms, this is a timely moment to reflect on 
the meaning and implications of the term ‘joined-up government’. 
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To make these assessments, we examine the context in which JUG arose 
and the dimensions it took on. We then look at the variety of official guid- 
ance to understand the competing strategies that underpinned the 
implementation of JUG. We find that the term JUG was used to cover a 
range of rather different activities and that guidance from the centre about 
how to deliver it varied. Therefore, there was a cluster of competing stra- 
tegies being advocated and implemented at any one time. The situation 
was therefore more fluid and more contested than might be inferred from 
the use of the homogenizing term ‘joined-up government’. The paper con- 
cludes by briefly considering what this might imply for our understanding 
of intra-state relationships, of the relationships between public agencies and 
civil society, and the relationship between JUG and the politics of the 
Third Way. 

In this paper we are concerned with the overall relationships between 
the centre and those delivering JUG across the whole range of public ser- 
vices, and less concerned with the individual services themselves. By ‘the 
centre’ we mean the place where the key determining decisions are arrived 
at. In practice this means the leadership of the central departments with 
the Treasury and the Cabinet Office both having a particular overarching 
co-ordinating role. The leadership of each department, within the Treasury 
and the Cabinet Office, and various ‘policy entrepreneurs’ advocating parti- 
cular approaches to ‘re-thinking’ government, have all put forward differ- 
ent approaches and these jostle with each other in the complex politics 
binding local services to the centre and functionally distinct organizations 
to each other. The outcomes of these complex politics matter because they 
shape who has access to the public sphere, who is denied and which inter- 
ests may be privileged. 

But first, what is joined-up government in Britain? It is best viewed as a 
group of responses to the perception that services had become fragmented 
and that this fragmentation was preventing the achievement of important 
goals of public policy. This perception grew in prominence in the mid-1990s 
and has remained an important part of the thinking behind public sector 
reform. It is based on the view that important goals of public policy cannot 
be delivered through the separate activities of existing organizations but 
neither could they be delivered by creating a new ‘super agency’. It there- 
fore seeks to align the activities of formally separate organizations towards 
particular goals of public policy. Therefore, joined-up working aims to co- 
ordinate activities across organizational boundaries without removing the 
boundaries themselves. These boundaries are inter-departmental, central- 
local, and sectoral (corporate, public, voluntary/community). To join up, 
initiatives must align organizations with different cultures, incentives, man- 
agement systems and aims. 

Therefore, ‘joined-up government’ is an umbrella term describing various 
ways of aligning formally distinct organizations in pursuit of the objectives 
of the government of the day. Clearly, in the sense that they seek to co- 
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ordinate the work of different agencies, all governments attempt to ‘join- 
up’. Just as the functional separation of state agencies is a necessary part 
of managing complexity and is a characteristic feature of the modern state 
(Poggi 1990), so too is the development of strategies to deal with the prob- 
lems this creates. But in the UK, the term ‘joined-up government’ itself has 
been connected with particular innovations, outlined below, associated in 
the first instance with New Labour’s modernizing government agenda (see 
Modernising Government, Cabinet Office 1999). 

Our concern is with the delivery. and management of JUG from the 
centre. As well as the work of central departments, the Cabinet Office and 
the Treasury both have particular responsibility for promoting and achiev- 
ing joined-up government. The Office of Public Service Reform (based in 
the Cabinet Office and established in 2001) is taking some of this work 
forward. The Cabinet Office also has responsibility for a wide range of 
cross-cutting initiatives (such as combating social exclusion). The Treasury 
is responsible for the overall management framework of public finances 
and services (for example, some Public Services Agreements are cross- 
cutting and require joined-up working). Before looking at the strategies 
evolving at the centre, we will look first at the context within which JUG 
emerged. 


THE CONTEXT OF JOINED-UP GOVERNMENT; A ‘NEW PHASE IN 
THE REFORM OF GOVERNANCE’? 


From at least the mid-1970s, changing pressures on public services chal- 
lenged what had come to be regarded as the ‘conventional’ delivery of 
public services (see Ling 1998). At the risk of caricaturing a complex picture, 
we might define its characterizing features (mid-1940s—mid-1970s) as: 


e The functional differentiation of spending departments with the Treas- 
ury responsible for overall financial co-ordination; 

e The spatial division between central and local government with some 
local revenue raising powers within a context shaped by the Treasury 
and spending departments; 

e Self-regulation for professionals in delivering public services; 

e Non-professional services provided through relatively autonomous 
bureaucrats who were expected to be relatively passive administrators 
rather than active managers; and 

e Formal accountability upwards to Ministers who in turn were answer- 
able to Parliament. 


This pattern of delivering public services was seen to be insufficient with 
a succession of official reports and politicians’ speeches highlighting its sup- 
posed deficiencies in the general areas of civil service, local government, 
financing and management, and the specific areas such as urban policy, 
education, housing and social work (Ling 1998). We can now see that the 
debate about the ‘crisis of the state’, so heated in the 1970s, was premature 
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if not misguided, but it captured the sense that continuing with the organi- 
zational status quo was not an option for the public sector. This thesis was 
supported both by a more conservative concern with ‘overload’ and ‘un- 
governability’ (King 1975; Rose 1979) and by a neo-marxist literature con- 
cerned with a legitimacy crisis (Habermas 1975; Offe 1984). The first wave 
of experiments in the 1980s included efforts to create clearly focused, 
decentralized agencies capable of responding flexibly to market-like signals. 
This created a degree of fragmentation that was arguably more extreme in 
the UK than elsewhere. With this came particular problems associated with 
coordinating the work of various single-purpose agencies. Therefore, when 
JUG was discussed in the 1990s, it was not only in response to the perceived 
weaknesses in conventional delivery processes, but it was also a response 
to the perceived problems associated with fragmentation during the 1980s. 
However, as can be seen in table 1, the pursuit of joined up government 
was not a uniquely British phenomenon; the fact that it is found throughout 
many different regimes suggests that it is at least in part connected to wider 
trends. Table 1 highlights the broad shape of joined-up working elsewhere 
to show that the UK, while unusual in some ways, was not unusual in 
seeking to develop strategies for joined-up government. 


The 1980s and the fragmentation of delivery 

The Conservative Governments of the 1980s and early 1990s introduced a 
range of measures intended to break up what was held to be a monolithic, 
inward-looking public sector too little concerned with the needs of service 
users. These measures included the creation of agencies, internal markets, 
privatization, market testing, and compulsory competitive tendering (CCT). 
At the heart of these reforms was the creation of focused (hopefully single- 
purpose) agencies driven by clear market-like incentives to perform ever 
better, especially in relation to costs and customers’ needs. The objective 
was improved efficiency and responsiveness. ‘State functions were dis- 
persed through market and quasi-market mechanisms, by the outsourcing 
of government functions to private sector companies and by the establish- 
ment of civil service Executive Agencies, NHS Trusts, GP fund-holding and 
the proliferation of quangos’ (Newman 2001, pp. 55-6). However, this sort 
of single-focus approach exacerbated the difficulty of co-ordinating multi- 
agency responses to complex problems. 

Co-ordination was made more difficult partly because the incentives to 
achieve each organization’s aims were greater than the incentives to achieve 
more system-wide objectives. In Urban Policy, for example, this led to the 
Audit Commission’s criticisms of an uncoordinated approach to regener- 
ation (Audit Commission 1989). Following this criticism, reforms such as 
the Single Regeneration Budget were introduced and an approach later to 
be called ‘joined-up’ slowly began to emerge. Urban policy began to emerge 
as a key example of why joined-up government was needed. 
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TABLE 1 International examples of joining up government 


Country Joining up 
m 
Australia In Australia, the three main types of 


Canada 


joined-up working are: between federal 
and state governments, between officials 
providing similar service across the 
country; and partnerships between public 
and private sectors 


Until the 1990s, jomed-up working was 
mostly top-down. More recently local 
officials and politicians have led the way 
to provide co-ordinated services to 
atzens 


Despite a long history of using 
performance measurement, government 
has been slow to develop cross-cutting 
measures. 


Partnership arrangements have often been 
secretive leaving the public unaware of 
why decisions were taken. 


Examples of jomed-up working include 
Centrelink, which provides information to 
the public on behalf of a number of 
services, and an inter-agency approach to 
combating drug misuse. 


Joined-up working occurs in two ways. 
First, between the federal government 
and the local states and territories 
Secondly, across departments. The round 
of public sector reforms inutiated by the 
‘Programme Review’ in 1994 made 1t 
possible for public services to share their 
resources These have contributed to a 
significant increase in joined-up 
government 


Performance targets are used to co- 
ordinate joined-up working. These are 
concerned with what should be done 
rather than how it 1s achieved 


The Auditor General of Canada has 
stated that these arrangements are too 
often hidden away from the public. This 
is especially common where delegated, 
voluntary, or private organisations are 
involved. 


Key points 


The need for jomed-up working 1s 
accepted both centrally and locally. For 
example, central government has led a 
co-ordinated response to external trade 
pressures and international agreements. 
More locally, the development of one- 
stop shops has been successful at jorung- 
up information about services Officials 
have benefited from the exchange of 
technical and practical informaton. 


Barners to building further on these 
successes include. secrecy leading to 
suspicion from the public, the danger that 
partners exercise their veto leading to 
gnid-lock, and weakly developed cross- 
cutting measurements leading to 
inadequate performance management. 


Cross-cutting performance targets have 
proved helpful For example, the Great 
Lakes 2000 inihattve brought together 
Environment Canada, six other federal 
departments, and four Ontario Province 
ministries. It used 50 performance targets 
for environmental and health 
improvements. 


There are two main barriers to the 
further development of jorned-up 
working First, decision-making 1s often 
hidden from the public and from elected 
politicians. But the Treasury Board 
Secretariat is also concerned that too 
much formal accountability might stop 
partnerships responding flexubly to 
cizens’ needs. 

Secondly, despite successes using 
performance targets, the Office of the 
Auditor General has concerns that the 


poor quality of information makes 
performance management less effective 
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TABLE 1 Continued 





Country 


The 


Joining up 


Joined-up government extends ın three 


Netherlands directions: between the central and the 


New 
Zealand 





local levels of government (for example, 
the Mirustry ar Home Affairs promotes 
modernisation ın local government), 
between government departments (for 
example, the cabinet’s annual 
interdepartmental reviews); and 
between ‘social partners’ (for example, 
ın advisory groups) 


Since the 1980s there has been media 
and public concern that with so many 
partners ıt becomes hard to co-ordinate 
the business of government 


Performance targets have been used to 
improve co-ordinaton. For example, the 
Government’s budget is now based on 
what politicians want to achieve rather 
than how to achieve ıt. The Cabinet 
also carries out cross-cutting reviews 
However, the Finance and Interior 
Departments are unable to impose 
cross-cutting performance targets on 
other departments It has been 
technically, and sometimes politically, 
difficult to keep the whole departments 
focused on achieving performance 


targets 


With a relatively small and centralised 
system of governing, joined-up 
government in New Zealand has 
mainly involved co-ordinating central 
government departments to provide 
joined-up services on the ground For 
example, Strengthening Families aims to 
improve the wellbeing of families and it 
1s supported by the Ministries of Health 
and Education, the Ministry of Social 
Policy and many other central agencies 
At the local level, collaboration 18 
strengthened by interagency case 
management, jointly identifying gaps, 
and joint use of resources 


Central to achieving this co-ordination 
are the Strategic Priorities and 
Overarching Goals These set out the 
Government's objectives, including 
cross-cutting targets Each Department 
18 then required to develop its own Key 
Results Areas within these priorities 
Departments later publish their 
achievements against these targets. 


Key points 


The Dutch inclusive style of running 
public services has been successful in 
many respects Successes are associated 
with low strike rates, the successful 
management of nsing welfare costs, and 
the management of difficult ethical issues 
such as abortion 


However, involving many partners in 
decision-making and in delivering 
services also has a cost Dutch 
Governments have tned to change the 
balance between inclusive partnerships, 
on the one hand, and co-ordinating costs 
and overall activites, on the other. By 
reducing the number of advisory 
councils, for example, ıt 1s hoped to 
provide more stream-lned decision- 
making 


The barriers to successfully achieving this 
balance are, first, that powerful social 
partners in each public service limit 
central co-ordination Secondly, the 
development of cross-cutting performance 
measures has been slow 


The use of Strategic Prorittes and 
Overarching G is a bold attempt to 
co-ordinate joined-up working In areas 
such as care for older people it has 
helped to bring agencies together at both 
national and local levels. 


However, the impact of this on the core 
work of Departments is often lumated. 
Strategic Priorities only partly determine 
the way Departments work. 


Overcoming these lmitations would 
require the development of more tightly 
defined pnorities This is technically 
difficult to do. These would then need to 
be more closely linked to what each 
department does In turn, this would 
incentives to encourage the 

pursuit of Strategic Prionties. 
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TABLE 1 Continued 





Country Joimng up 


Key points 





Sweden 


Joined-up government ın Sweden 
involves small central Mirustrles, 
relatively independent agenciés managed 
by the Ministries, and regional and local 
authorities 


Historically, negotiation and compromuse 
have been umportant features of jomed-up 
working. More recently, Parliament has 
also set budgets for cross-cutting policies 


In order to co-ordinate the work of so 
many partners, ın recent years 
Government has reduced the number of 


agencies by joining some of them 
together. Rarity agencies have been 
given Hghter performance and spending 
targets by central government. 


Jomed-up government ın the United 
States 1s, first of all, between the federal 
government and the state governments 
or example, the Federal Executive 
Boards spread best practice throughout 
the public sector. It is also between the 
publie sector and the voluntary sector 
jor programmes for delivering child- 


care, training and community safety 
depend upon the volun sector, for 
example BoostdKids, the d Care 


Partnership Project, 21st Century Skills, 
SafeCihes. 


The states have independent powers in 
many areas and share responsibilites in 
others Central government therefore 
often lacks the power to impose 
performance targets It therefore often 
relies more on funding initiatives and 
legislating where ıt can rather than 
enforcing targets 


Central government also identifies and 
spreads tar practice in jomed-u 
working (for example, through the 
Federal Communications Network). 


However, some cross-cutting performance 
targets are used These are proposed by 
eai ae yen considered the 
Office of Mana: ent and Budget, and 
decided on ongress. Under the 
Government Performance and Results 
Act, agencies must publish their 
performance reports 


The delivery of Swedish public services 13 
characterised by negotiation, collaboration 
and compromise. Previously, lmited 
‘joining-up’ was achieved ugh such 
negotaton More recently, Governments 
have also used performance targets, 
including cross-cutting ones 


The pursuit of ‘joined-up government’ is 
not a major public goal in Sweden. 
Government has responded to the 
pressures for improved co-ordination by 
a combination of jourung together 
agencies, encouraging collaboration, and 
setting cross-cutting targets 

Barners to further improvements include 
the limt to further amalgamatons of 
agencies if they are to carry out their 
specialist tasks; the danger that 
collaboration and negotiation will lead to 


prdlock; and the culties expenenced 
setting ta which determine how 
partners wor! 


The United States provides a wide 
vanity of jomed-up working with each 
state often finding new ways of 
dehvering services However, with so 
many programmes, and new programmes 
being developed all the time, ıt is often 
difficult to measure success 


However, despite lmıted legal powers, 
the central government has successfully 
established widespread provision m areas 
such as services for homeless people, 
childcare support, and training 


Joined-up working has often been 
pursued, therefore, by spreading best 
practice. However, there 1s an increasing 
use of cross-cutting measures (for 
example, the Department of Health and 
Human Services has established 

for other agencies on reducing tobacco 
use) 


Barriers to further improvements include 
the incompleteness of performance data. 
Although targets are set very openly, the 
public can be less confident that agencies 
are accurate in describing their 
performance. 


The down-side of encouraging innovation 
13 that the opportunity to slowly improve 
a joined-up service by carefully 
evaluating its long term effectrveness may 
be lost. 





Note. the background work for this table was carried out for the National Audit Office's report on 
Joined up Government (NAO 2001). 
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New challenges and strategic responses 

Urban policy provided a fertile policy arena where discussions about 
‘joined-up government’ began to take root. Coinciding with the rise of New 
Labour was the growing acceptance of a claim that there were qualitatively 
new problems developing which required an innovative approach to public 
services. This resonated with the emerging Third Way claim that New Lab- 
our was at once a radical departure from the then Conservative Govern- 
ment and a pragmatic response to the problems of the day. One important 
symbol helping to define these issues in the UK was the so-called ‘wicked 
issues’ identified by Clarke and Stewart (1997a). According to Clarke and 
Stewart’s argument (Clarke and Stewart 1997a, p. 3), wicked issues require: 


e Holistic not partial or linear thinking, capable of encompassing inter- 
action between a wide variety of activities, habits, behaviour and atti- 
tudes; 

e A capacity to think outside and work across organizational boundaries; 

e Ways of involving the public in developing responses; 

e Embracing a willingness to think and work in completely new ways. 
While most people will come to this trapped or constrained by conven- 
tional organizations, labels and assumptions, what is needed is willing- 
ness to entertain the unconventional and pursue the radical. This 
implies: 

e A new style of governing for a learning society. 


The assertion that joined-up government implies a ‘new style of gover- 
ning’, is a strong claim. Clarke and Stewart were not alone in making it. 6 
and his colleagues are equally forceful: ‘In many countries, the mid-to-late 
1990s marked a new phase in the reform of governance. This epoch will 
continue well into the first decade of the new century and will come to 
redefine how we think about government’ (6, Leat, Seltzer and Stoker 1999). 
A little later, the Social Exclusion Unit painted a ‘stark’ picture of deprived 
neighbourhoods and suggested that no single agency could solve these 
problems on its own (DETR 2000b, p. 9). Similarly, Rhodes summed up the 
findings of the ESRC Whitehall Programme by suggesting that there has 
been a shift away from top-down government towards governance where 
power is more dispersed. He argued that this implies a change in the way 
public services are delivered (although he cheerfully adds that, in his view, 
‘al goverming structures fail’) (Rhodes 2000, pp. 360-1). In summary, 
according to this argument, we have seen the emergence of a class of 
problems whose causes are so complex, and whose solutions are so 
multi-factorial, that they require a multi-agency response. The spatially and 
functionally fragmented, professionally dominated, bureaucratic model, 
accountable vertically to a Minister, suddenly seemed old fashioned and 
ripe for modernizing. 

The Cabinet Office was at the heart of efforts to re-think the delivery of 
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public services. At the heart of its strategy (Cabinet Office 1999, para. 7) 
lay two principles: 


e ‘inclusiveness: policies are forward-looking, inclusive and fair. 

e Integrated: policies and programmes, local and national, tackle the 
issues facing society — like crime, drugs, housing and the environment — 
in a joined-up way, regardless of the organizational structure of 
government.’ 


As the National Audit Office shows (2001, p. 23) evidence of Cabinet 
Office interest in this is extensive. A number of reports by the Cabinet 
Office’s Performance and Innovation Unit (PIU) directly address the skills, 
budgeting arrangements, and leadership styles that would be needed to 
facilitate joint working (PIU 2000a, 2000b, 2000c). New Units, most 
significantly the Social Exclusion Unit, were created to facilitate joined-up 
working. Meanwhile, the Service First Unit used the People’s Panel (a 
cross-section of the population intended to provide a sounding board for 
public policies and services) to find out about citizens’ experiences in using 
services which aimed to be joined up. The Cabinet also issued a range of 
guidance to encourage best practice in joined-up working. This included a 
good practice database, the Public Sector Benchmarking Service, the TNT 
Partnership Award and Beacon Schemes. Service Action Teams were estab- 
lished with a membership drawn from departments, local government and 
the voluntary sector and charged with identifying ways to remedy practical 
problems faced by groups at different episodes in their lives. The Cabinet 
Office has also encouraged ‘learning laboratories’ to experiment with differ- 
ent ways of joint working and to disseminate findings. Along with the Trea- 
sury, the Cabinet Office developed the Invest to Save Budget in 1999 to 
which agencies can apply for funding for innovate projects which, very 
often, have a joined-up element to them. Finally, the Cabinet Office’s Centre 
for Management and Policy Studies is responsible for running and 
developing courses and seminars and many of these concerned joined-up 
working. Since the election of 2001, two new units — the Prime Minister’s 
Delivery Unit and the Office of Public Service Reform — will have at least 
some responsibility for joined-up government. 

The other central department responsible for overarching issues is the 
Treasury. As noted above, they have promoted joined-up working through 
the Public Services Agreements (identifying the overall aims of Depart- 
ments — some of which are cross-cutting), the Public Services Productivity 
Panel (advising on ways of improving productivity in the public sector) 
and in providing an accounting and budgetary framework within which 
joined-up working can take place. Outside the two central coordinating 
departments, each of the main spending departments has developed a 
range of initiatives which involve joint working, such as the Department 
for Transport, Local Government and the Regions’ Rough Sleepers initiat- 
ive, the Department for Education and Skills’ Early Years Development and 
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Childcare Partnerships, the Department of Trade and Industry’s Business 
Link Partnership, and the Foreign and Commonwealth Office’s British 
Trade International (see National Audit Office 2001). 

If JUG was high up on the first Blair Government's agenda, it also excited 
the wider academic community. Much of the political science literature 
complements the claim that the models of public service delivery were 
changing (or should change) profoundly. These mostly suggest that the 
new models are simply a necessary response to wider changes (but see 
Clarke 2000 for a critical outline of these claims). Much of the political 
science literature draws on the concept of ‘governance’ to examine this shift 
(see Stoker 1998). Although the term ‘governance’ is not used consistently 
(see Pierre and Peters 2000), amongst other things, it gestures towards: 


new types of public-private partnerships; 

‘flatter’ relationships between organizations; 

a blurring of boundaries between previously distinct functions; and 
new ways of managing the consequential relationships. 


In ‘governance’, outcomes result from a multiplicity of decisions rather 
than a single strategic choice of government (Kooiman and Van Vliet 1993, 
p. 64). More recently, Kooiman (2000) has characterized these processes as 
‘heterarchical’, combining a variety of vertical and horizontal relationships. 
In other words, where power might once have flowed from a single auth- 
ority, it is now disparate. Texts track a change of metaphorical language 
from a machine, capable of being driven, to that of an eco-system or of 
mutually adaptive complex systems (Dick 2000). These arguments reinforce 
the claim that bureaucratic ‘silos’ have become anachronistic. New service 
models are said to be about partnerships, networks, ‘flat’ relationships, 
and trust. 

There is a danger that the governance approach might see the changing 
structures of the public sector as simply a consequence of wider changes. 
We will see below, however, that these wider pressures are associated with 
a range of competing responses and that outcomes are fluid and contested. 
Furthermore, JUG is not simply a response to wider pressures; there is 
clearly a relationship between JUG and the so-called politics of the Third 
Way. For example, the Prime Minister, in his Foreword to Wiring it up (PIU 
2000a, p. 3) argued, ‘Many of the biggest challenges facing government do 
not easily fit into traditional Whitehall structures’. This apparent appetite 
for challenging the vested interests of Whitehall provided the basis for 
claiming a radicalism which was an important for ‘New Labour’ its first 
term. Particularly in the writings of the “policy entrepreneurs’, there may 
have been both conscious and more subtle reasons for echoing and amplify- 
ing the claim to newness. 

In this atmosphere, JUG was taken up with enthusiasm in many different 
contexts and in many different ways. It soon became an umbrella term 
covering different dimensions. For political and budgetary reasons, depart- 
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ments, agencies, local governments, and voluntary bodies were keen to 
‘badge’ their activities and innovations as ‘joined up’. The Wiring it up 
report, mentioned above, suggests the variety of activities that might be 
called joined up. These can be summarized as: 


e Organizational change; 

e Merged structures and budgets; 

e Joint teams (virtual or real); 

e Shared budgets; 

e Joint customer inter-face arrangements; 

e Shared objectives and policy indicators; 

e Consultation to enhance synergies and manage trade-offs; 
e Sharing information to increase mutual awareness. 


In the following section, we suggest that it is helpful to identify the different 
dimensions that characterize these activities in order to understand the 
varying tensions and dilemmas within it. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF JOINED-UP WORKING 


The practices associated with ‘joined-up government’ are wide-ranging. In 
this paper, we have organized these in four dimensions. This is a pragmatic 
typology rather than a theoretically constructed categorization. However, 
the fourfold typology organizes the many activities associated with JUG 
into four inter-related clusters. 

These clusters are: those dimensions concerning the internal life of each 
organization (such as its culture and values, information management and 
training); those dimensions concerning interorganizational life (such as 
shared leadership, pooled budgets, merged structures and joint teams); 
those dimensions concerning the delivery of services (such as joint consul- 
tation with clients, developing a shared client focus, and providing a ‘one 
stop shop’ for service users); and, fourthly, those dimensions concerning 
accountabilities ‘upwards’ and target setting from above (such as Public 
Service Agreements and other shared outcome targets, performance meas- 
ures, and shared regulation). Expressed differently, these dimensions might 
be regarded as inwards, outwards, downwards and upwards (see figure 1). 


New ways of working across organisations 

According to Jupp (2000), the word ‘partnership’ was.used 6197 times in 
Parliament during 1999 compared with just 38 times ten years earlier. Out- 
side Parliament, comments such as ‘Partnership working is at the centre of 
the National Childcare Strategy’ (DfEE 2000a, p. 1), are widespread in pub- 
lic sector policy statements. ‘Partnership’ focuses on the mechanisms used 
by two or more organizations to work together on a shared agenda while 
keeping their own organizational identity and purpose. It offers the pros- 
pect of securing greater value for money through the co-ordination of 
activities and promises better public services. 
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FIGURE 1. The main dimenstons of joined-up working 


Partnerships have arisen in a variety of contexts. In urban regeneration, 
policy partnerships have been widespread since 1994. Indeed, varying 
kinds of public-private partnership lay at the heart of successive waves 
of urban development policies from the 1960s. Well before the first Blair 
Government, the Environment Committee of the House of Commons 
(House of Commons 1995) was concerned about the functioning of partner- 
ships, recommending that they should be based on inclusivity and equality. 
(On the organizational capacity of the different partners to be effectively 
included, see Mawson et al. 1995; Hall et al. 1998.) 

Partnerships work in different ways. Variables include: membership; 
how partners are linked; the scale and boundaries of partnerships; and the 
organizational context of the partnership (see table 2). 

Not surprisingly, given these variations, there is no single model of part- 
nership in the UK. Many partnerships have been stimulated by initiatives 
coming from the centre. One example of this is the Social Exclusion Unit's 
report of September 1998, Bringing Britain Together. A National Strategy for 
Neighbourhood Renewal (Cabinet Office 1998). This developed a more sophis- 
ticated defence of JUG than might be found in the earlier arguments in 
relation to urban regeneration. It identified complex causes of deprivation 
and included criticism of centralized, over-regulated, and overly depart- 
mentalized intervention. Amongst other initiatives, it gave rise to the New 
Deal for Communities which demonstrates many characteristics of joined- 
up government under the Labour Government: central funding for local 
partnerships; encouraging the involvement of the local community; 
developing partnerships; and spreading best practice through the projects. 
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TABLE 2 Aspects that vary within partnerships 


Partnership members Links between partners 

© Individuals e Formal/informal/contractual 

e Parts of organizations e High or low trust 

e Whole organizations e Equal or hierarchical 

e Public e Focused or broad sweep 

e Private e Co-evolution, coupling and convergence 
e Voluntary 

Scale and boundaries Organizational context of partnership 
e National /local/global e Tit’ with existing institutional 

e Number of partners architecture 

e Boundaries (where they are drawn) e Maturity of relationships 

e Boundanes (tight or loose) e Legitimate or illegitimate 

e Boundaries (own mandate or given) e Resource dependency 


e Impact/steerage capacity 


The Invest to Save budget was also designed to stimulate partnerships by 
funding projects that involved two or more public sector partners working 
together in innovative ways. The Integrated Service Teams were charged 
with identifying barriers to joint working and in 1999 these were replaced 
with an interdepartmental steering group and five Service Action Teams. 
The PIU (2000a) supported this with a study of how government could 
encourage joint-working in general and partnership in particular. Mean- 
while, a series of reports from the Social Exclusion Unit advocated partner- 
ship working (for example, on rough sleeping). 

Elsewhere, with more or less central direction over the form of partner- 
ship, government either required or strongly rewarded the creation of part- 
nerships in policy areas such as education, employment, health, and urban 
regeneration. An element of partnership working has been written into the 
requirements or guidance for many significant initiatives of New Labour's 
first term, such as Education Action Zones, Employment Zones, Sure Start, 
Health Action Zones, the Single Regeneration Budget, New Deals for Com- 
munities, Crime Reduction Partnerships, the Neighbourhood Renewal Unit, 
and the Health Improvement Programmes. To a greater or lesser extent, in 
all of these there is room for experimentation and innovation (in process 
if not in outcome). However, this has not meant that the centre has adopted 
a hands-off approach to partnership. A new repertoire of central direction 
is emerging through the use of benchmarks, bids, beacons, best value, cor- 
porate governance and so on. These provide the basis for either a support- 
ive environment within which local partnerships can innovate or a rather 
more crude centralization. We have yet to see which will predominate. 


New accountabilities and incentives 
Central departments have competing views about how to manage local 
partnerships. They also face difficulties over political accountability. Con- 
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ventional forms of central accountability do not always fit comfortably with 
the need for local responsiveness. A second aspect of joined-up government 
therefore concerns the innovative use of accountability, incentives and per- 
formance management. 

There have always been dilemmas about accountability in the public sec- 
tor. The need to simultaneously deliver responsive local public services 
while maintaining central coordination will always create a tension. How- 
ever, JUG gives this tension a new inflexion and, arguably, makes it less 
easy to manage. As John Makinson, who drafted the Public Services Pro- 
ductivity Panel’s Incentives for Change, asked ‘(A)re individuals in these 
agencies (i.e. public bodies) accountable first and foremost to the Govern- 
ment that sets their agenda, to the management that is responsible for their 
careers, to the customers who create the need for their service, or to the 
taxpayer who foots the bill?’ (quoted in PSP, undated, p. 21). We might 
add that in a partnership the members are also expected to be responsible 
to each other and this summarized accountability is in table 3. 

In January 2000, the PIU report Wiring it up examined how previously 
existing accountability arrangements and incentive systems could be refor- 
med to facilitate joined-up working. ‘Current systems of audit and external 
scrutiny contain very few positive incentives for cross-cutting initiatives’ 
(PIU 2000a, p. 52). This echoed a concern of the National Audit Office in 
June 1999 that public auditing should not be a barrier to joined-up working. 
Furthermore, the National Audit Office committed itself to supporting 
‘worthwhile’ change, ensuring ‘joined-up’ learning within its own organiza- 
tion, and developing its work on performance measurement (National 
Audit Office 1999). More generally, the National Audit Office supported 
the following statement by the Public Audit Forum (which represents pub- 
lic sector auditors): 


Modernising Government represents a significant change in the public ser- 
vice environment, and its successful implementation will require new 
ways of working. The goal of achieving more efficient and effective 
delivery of public programmes is one that is shared between public sec- 
tor managers and auditors, and the Public Audit Forum do not want 
fear of the risks of change to stifle innovation designed to lead to 
improvements. So we encourage auditors to respond constructively and 


TABLE 3 Dilemmas of accountability 


Type of accountability Principal Key mechanism 

Financial Taxpayer Value-for-money and probity 
Political Citizen Ministerial responsibility 
Performance Manager Performance management 


Partnership Partnership members Trust and mutuality 
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positively to Modernising Government initiatives and support worthwhile 
change. (Quoted in National Audit Office 1999, p. 2) 


The challenge posed by partnership working is not simply that scrutiny 
mechanisms were once structured around ministerial responsibility for 
individual departments. The challenge concerns how to combine ministerial 
responsibility with the other forms of accountability identified in table 3, 
above. This would involve more thought about how to establish account- 
ability where outcomes are achieved through collaboration and dialogue; 
how to calculate whether partnership members have behaved in a trust- 
worthy fashion; and how to performance manage where those individuals 
being managed have only limited control over outcomes. I would describe 
this as a process of deliberative accountability. 


New types of organization 

The PIU also advocates measures to reward joined-up working leading to 
a new type of organization. It suggests ‘cross-cutting activity should be 
more visibly rewarded . . . leaders should be judged and rewarded on their 
performance in securing cross-cutting objectives as highly as for securing 
purely departmental objectives . . . career progression in the Civil Service 
should depend on developing experience in a range of policy areas includ- 
ing, so far as possible, experience across the wider public sector, the private 
sector and the voluntary sector as well as experience in frontline service 
delivery...’ (PIU 2000a, p. 7). This requires a significant and acknowledged 
shift in civil service culture as well as changes in career structures across 
the public, private and voluntary sectors. Such changes are inevitably hard 
to quantify and the benefits would take time to become observable. (A use- 
ful mapping of current performance incentives for front-line staff, including 
comparative data on incentives across the public and private sectors, is 
contained in the Public Services Productivity Panel's Incentives for Change, 
PSP 2000.) 

More widely, in policy areas as varied as better regulation and 
older people, the government has reiterated the theme that joining-up 
requires both a change in leadership style and a whole change of culture 
(www.cabinet-office.gov.uk /innovation/2000/ winning/active and www. 
cabinet-office.gov.uk/2000/taskforce/ GovernmentResponse). Bardach is more 
explicit, claiming that: 


Almost nothing about the bureaucratic ethos makes it hospitable to inter- 
agency collaboration. The collaborative ethos values equality, adapta- 
bility, discretion, and results; the bureaucratic ethos venerates hierarchy, 
stability, obedience, and procedures. (Bardach 1998, p. 232) 


This weakening of hierarchical interventions implied by joined-up 
government also implies new ways of working within public organizations. 
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The PIU (2000a, p. 28) argued that ‘(A) step-change in attitudes is needed 
if more cross-cutting initiatives are to be successfully implemented... . 
Effective leadership is needed to promote and sustain cultural change’. The 
CMPS also organized a seminar in the summer of 2000 on ‘Leadership for 
Joining-up’ at which participants aimed to ‘develop a deeper understanding 
of what new forms of leadership may be called for in order to deliver 
joined-up outcomes and cross cutting policies; reflect on their own 
leadership approaches; (and) explore the relationship between leadership, 
including political leadership, and the performance of public service 
organizations’ (http://www.cmps.gov.uk/wh.../Leadership). 

The arrival of an ideal type of joined-up government would require rad- 
ically different organizations than those that currently populate the public 
sector. However, even a more constrained form of joining up will continue 
to pose challenges for public organizations (and, although this is not the 
focus of this paper, it will also pose challenges for the organizations of 
voluntary and corporate partners). The capacity to create such organiza- 
tions, which are also accountable and responsive, will be a limiting factor 
to the JUG project. 


New ways of delivering services 

A fourth dimension of JUG is the attempt to have disparate decision-takers 
respond to the same signals from the public. These signals might be 
customer/client focused or they might be based on involving the same 
sections of the public in arriving at decisions about how best to deliver 
services. In the former case, the emphasis may be on the ‘front-of-house’, 
providing a joined-up way into public services and this may or may not 
be combined with joined-up working behind the stage (see Hagen and Kub- 
icek 2000). This is often referred to as the ‘one-stop shop’ (see Bent et al. 
1999 for a discussion of the various ways in which this has been pursued). 
In the latter case, the intention is that local services should be aligned as 
they all become driven by the same priorities. 

‘One-stop-government’ is only one way among many of creating a joined- 
up customer/client focus. Other ways of involving users cover a spectrum 
from education, information, consultation, involvement, through to 
(community) partnership, delegated control, and public control (see Davies 
1998). The purposes behind these vary. They include a more joined-up pro- 
vision of information to the public (for example, the Small Business Service 
Gateway pilot). A more active role is implied for citizens in various efforts 
to strengthen consultation — one of the nine principles in the Service First 
programme. It is regarded as an essential early step in programme and 
organizational reviews and this would include joined-up working (Cabinet 
Office 2000a, p. 40; Cabinet Office 2000b). 

This objective of innovative and joined-up consultation was supported 
by the creation of the People’s Panel (brought to an end in 2002). This 
included questions about levels of satisfaction with public services 
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(including, but not exclusively, joined-up government) and it collected data 
both through more qualitative focus groups and more quantitative ques- 
tionnaires. Other examples of joined-up consultation include the exercise 
conducted by the Women’s Unit (Women’s Unit 1999) and the ‘Listening 
to Older People’ events (Cabinet Office 2000c). 

In addition to this plethora of central government initiatives, even more 
public involvement activity takes place at the local level. The Local Govern- 
ment Association estimates that there are 114 local authority panels 
(Cabinet Office 2000d). Some of this is joined up. The Social Services Inspec- 
torate has identified joint consultation as a key part of joined-up working. 
Similarly, the Home Office and voluntary sector issued a Code of Good 
Practice on jointly consulting with the voluntary sector (www.ncvo- 
vol.org.uk). DETR insist, ‘Unless the residents of deprived communities are 
partners in joint-working, nothing will change’ (DETR 2000b). Elsewhere, 
Hilary Armstrong emphasized that further progress in partnership working 
should demonstrate more attention to inclusivity (DETR 2000c, p. 3). As 
suggested above, joined-up government is about aligning agencies and, in 
some cases, individuals and their communities and orienting them towards 
shared goals. In a case such as Sure Start, however, the intention is to tackle 
child poverty and social exclusion by developing some 250 local initiatives 
(DfEE 2000b). Each of these is based upon addressing the particular needs 
of local communities. 

However, the relationship between public involvement and joined-up 
government is not a simple one. On the one hand, providing information 
to the community, understanding their values and concerns, and inviting 
them actively to participate in public decision-making, can strengthen 
joined-up working. On the other hand, it can lead to institutional conserva- 
tism (people resist change — for example the closure of a hospital), Nimby- 
ism (if there is a down side to JUG then it should not be felt in ‘our’ 
neighbourhood), and organizational fragmentation (with a proliferation of 
new joined-up services springing up alongside existing agencies). 

Despite the dangers of public involvement, delivering joined-up services 
on the ground can often only be achieved with local knowledge. This 
knowledge is typically informal and unsystematic (compared with more 
formal and systematic knowledge that underpins performance manage- 
ment elsewhere in the public sector). However, it is crucial to the success 
of the programme and it is only found within the communities where it is 
generated. This brings two problems for conventional public sector man- 
agement: first, the knowledge base is different to that used previously; and 
secondly, by empowering the local community there is a risk that those 
who are formally accountable will lose the capacity to determine policy. 
This is not a problem unique to joined-up working, but because JUG often 
requires local involvement, and because it displaces clear lines of account- 
ability, the problems are made worse. 
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Dimensions of joined-up government: provisional conclusions 

From this outline of the dimensions of activities taking place within the 
public sector we could be excused for believing that the ambition of JUG 
is little short of a wholesale change in the public sector. We have seen 
demands for new types of organizations, new ways of interorganizational 
working, new ways of delivering services, and new accountabilities. Yet it 
is hard to find evidence of such a dramatic step change. Does this mean that 
JUG has in some sense failed? Or was the language of change deliberately 
grandiose in order to secure some small shift? Or was its real purpose more 
mundane; trying to patch together a Westminster model which had become 
unmanageably fragmented in the 1980s but not intended to alter the ‘hard- 
wiring’ of the British state? 

To some degree, all of these might be true. There is no single answer to 
these questions because the dimensions of JUG are so varied. Furthermore, 
in the following section, we shall see that the strategic responses are equally 
varied. Therefore there is no unified JUG project which can be said to have 
succeeded or failed. More probably there are competing interests that are 
expressed through different strategic approaches to JUG. We examine these 
in the following section. 


BEST PRACTICE AND KEY GUIDES; DIFFERING STRATEGIC 
RESPONSES TO JUG 


From the dimensions outlined above, it should be clear that there are many 
barriers in the road to joined-up government. At the same time there is no 
lack of guides and reviews claiming to know how to overcome these. The 
chief amongst these are summarized in table 4. (Key recommendations’ 
are those given prominence within the text reviewed; we have not listed 
every recommendation but we have tried to identify those that are key.) 

Table 4 suggests a connection between JUG and the politics of the 
Third Way: 


The Third Way suggests that it is possible to combine social solidarity 
with a dynamic economy, and this is a goal contemporary social 
democrats should strive for. To pursue it, we will need less national 
government, less central government, but greater governance over local 
processes. (D’Alema, cited in Giddens 2000, p. 5) 


This approach articulated by D’Alema suggests at least three things. First 
that there is a shared basis for social solidarity on which we can all agree. 
Second, that the pursuit of economic and social efficiency is both important 
and a technical matter. Third, that tensions between these can be managed 
in a process of governance in which evidence and expertise are available 
alongside stakeholder involvement. Through good governance, a com- 
monality of purpose can be identified. 

So, looking at table 4, under the column headed ‘goal setting’, we see, 
on the one hand, the Treasury’s commitment to national Public Service 
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Agreements and on the other, DETR’s preference for local agreements in 
Local Strategic Partnerships. Similarly, we see the PIU’s emphasis on the 
importance of specialist analysis compared with the Leadbeater and Goss 
emphasis on involving more people. 

On accountability there are similar tensions. For the Audit Commission, 
it is important that formal partnership boards establish accountability trans- 
parently. The Treasury view is that national PSA’s can help to hold Minis- 
ters to account even in joined-up services. Meanwhile, the PIU suggests 
that strengthened regional government should have a role. 

The guidance offered on networking and alliances is more consistent. The 
Audit Commission identifies trust as ‘the most important ingredient’; the 
Department of Health is concerned to ensure the participation of the ‘right 
people’; DETR is concerned to empower the local community and to ensure 
inclusive participation. The LGA (Local Government Association), pre- 
dictably, wants to limit central control. However, there is a tension between 
this and the Treasury’s advocacy of accountability to Ministers and the use 
of PSAs. 

Developing new skills in goal-setting, accountability and networking 
would, most are agreed, require a new type of leadership and a new culture 
of learning and working. Bardach, in particular, emphasizes the need for 
a radical change of culture. Skills and learning therefore appear to be very 
important in managing the tensions that may arise in goal-setting, account- 
ability and networking. Given that this also implies different ways of work- 
ing and of delivering services, it is not surprising that it has been faced 
with some professional and bureaucratic resistance. Resistance might be 
greater when the time and money required to deliver JUG is restricted. 

What table 4 shows in summary form is that some of the assumptions 
that lay behind the Third Way during the first Blair Government were 
refracted in the JUG project. It presupposes that through technical expertise 
and partnership, communities can arrive at shared goals which will be com- 
patible with the wider objectives of national government as it pursues both 
a competitive economy and an inclusive society. But table 4 also demon- 
strates the variety of ways of pursuing this vision and the tensions amongst 
these ways on issues such as goal setting and accountability. It also focuses 
our attention on the practical difficulties of securing consent through part- 
nerships while still providing some central direction and financial control 
and this matter will doubtless continue to exercise the Treasury. Fissures 
between the Treasury and spending departments and the Cabinet Office 
may lead to continuing calls to join up at the local level while the centre, 
meanwhile, fragments. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Joined-up Government was a major element of British government during 
the first Blair Government and it has rightly attracted a great deal of 
attention. It is best seen as a strategic response to both the weaknesses 
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of ‘conventional’ public administration and the fragmenting effects of the 
reforms of the 1980s. However, just as the delivery innovations of the 1980s 
refracted the neo-liberal assumptions of markets, choice and efficiency, so 
too did the innovations associated with joined-up government refract the 
assumptions of the Third Way. However, JUG cannot be seen as simply 
the administrative corollary of the politics of the Third Way. 

The various guides to good practice demonstrate that even within the 
official literature there are conflicting and competing strategies for manag- 
ing intra-state relationships and for managing relationships between state 
agencies and civil society. Poggi (1990, p. 133) suggests that ‘the much 
increased, differentiated and increasingly autonomous administrative 
apparatus becomes in turn the site of a different kind of politics . . . - 
bureaucratic politics’. Similarly, Hood, long before the phrase ‘joined-up 
government’ was used, identified the problems arising from modern 
government becoming multi-bureaucratic rather than mega bureaucratic 
‘meaning that the patterns of behaviour by agencies towards one another 
in the process of “policy delivery” can become increasingly complex and 
that the manipulation of the overall system from the centre can become 
much more difficult to achieve and dangerous to the system’s professed 
values if it is not achieved’ (Hood 1982, p. 67). Just as sex was probably 
going on before it was invented in the 1960s, so too was joined-up govern- 
ment being practiced before it was so named. 

The point being made by both Poggi and Hood is that the management 
if intra-state relationships has always been a difficult and inexact form of 
politics. As Ling (1998) shows, the history of the British state from 1945 
sees a relatively fluid set of competing claims about how best to manage 
intra-state relationships in pursuit of the objectives of the government of 
the day. Although there is a relationship between JUG and the third way, 
JUG cannot simply be seen as Third Way public administration. It is too 
varied and contested for that. For example, the Treasury is committed to 
PSAs as a way of managing state relationships and also as a way of improv- 
ing the delivery of joined-up services. The Cabinet Office and its various 
Units tends to emphasize the importance of training and cultural change, 
or DETR tends to emphasize the need for inclusive participation at the grass 
roots. These differences represent not only differences within the Third Way 
project but also genuine intellectual differences about the best way to 
implement Third Way policies. As we enter what appears to be a post-Third 
Way phase in the life of New Labour, such intellectual (and institutional) 
differences of opinion will continue. And they will continue to matter 
because the outcomes will help to shape access to the state, who is mar- 
ginalized, and which policies fit comfortably with the institutional architec- 
ture of the state. 

In other words, the way in which intra-state relationships are managed 
opens up the state to different forms of participation by different interests. 
It also makes it easier to pursue some sorts of intervention and harder to 
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pursue others. JUG, for example, brought partners into the state who had 
in the previous decade been marginalized. It also facilitated interventions 
in ‘wicked problems’. But this is not a new departure for the British state. 
The Community Development Projects in the 1970s, for example, attempted 
to do something similar (and intra-state relationships were even less well 
managed, see Ling 1998, pp. 82-96). As with the Community Development 
Projects, although they solved some recognized limitations in existing poli- 
cies and services, they created new problems of their own. It will be 
important for the long-term trajectory of the Blairite project that these prob- 
lems are identified early and addressed. 

The role of the centre in how to facilitate the local implementation of 
JUG has never been satisfactorily established. Conflicting and competing 
definitions of the problem and priorities for action populate the central 
spending departments and the two co-ordinating departments (Treasury 
and Cabinet Office). As the agenda of public reform moves on, it is 
important that academics and practitioners take stock of the lessons learned 
from this important initiative. This paper is intended to contribute to this 
process. 
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KNOWLEDGE MANAGEMENT AND 
COMMUNITIES OF PRACTICE IN THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR: LESSONS FOR 
MODERNIZING THE NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICE IN ENGLAND AND WALES 





S.P. BATE AND G. ROBERT 


The National Health Service (NHS) in England and Wales has embarked upon a 
radical and far-reaching programme of change and reform. However, to date the 
results of organizational quality and service improvement initiatives in the public 
sector have been mixed, if not to say disappointing, with anticipated gains often 
failing to materialize or to be sustained in the longer term. This paper draws on 
the authors’ recent extensive research into one of the principal methodologies for 
bringing about the sought after step change in the quality of health care in England 
and Wales. It explores how private sector knowledge management (KM) concepts 
and practices might contribute to the further development of public sector quality 
improvement initiatives in general and to the reform of the NHS in particular. Our 
analysis suggests there have been a number of problems and challenges in practice, 
not least a considerable naivety around the issue of knowledge transfer and ‘know]- 
edge into practice’ within health care organizations. We suggest four broad areas 
for possible development which also have important implications for other public 
sector organizations. 


BACKGROUND AND AIMS 


Following publication of the NHS Plan (Department of Health 2000a), the 
health service in England and Wales has embarked upon a radical and far- 
reaching programme of change and reform. Central to the implementation 
of the Plan is the Modernisation Agency which has been charged with pro- 
viding the NHS ‘with a centre of excellence as to how knowledge and 
“know how” about best practice can be spread’ (Department of Health 
2000b). The Agency also incorporates the NHS Leadership Centre which 
aims to produce a ‘step change in the development of leadership within 
the NHS’ and, with it, ‘a revolution in health care’. 

The Plan explicitly commits the NHS to an approach to service redesign 
that ‘mirrors the change management approach taken in much of the priv- 
ate sector’ (6.14). Following others who have sought to interpret business 
approaches for public service contexts (Alimo-Metcalfe and Lawler 2001; 
Pollitt 1996), in this paper we investigate private sector knowledge manage- 
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ment (KM) practices and assess their likely relevance both to NHS reform, 
the particular focus in this instance being quality improvement, and to the 
public sector more generally. 

Within the broader context described above, the ten-year NHS Plan 
singled out one particular methodology for bringing about the necessary 
step change in the quality of care. ‘Breakthrough Collaboratives’ would 
provide a ‘new system of devolved responsibility’ and ‘help local clinicians 
and managers redesign local services around the needs and convenience of 
patients’ (Department of Health 2000a). The result of this is that numerous 
national or multi-regional Collaboratives are to be found operating within 
the NHS, involving thousands of improvement teams and hundreds of 
Trusts, and said to be affecting millions of patients (Department of Health 
2002). There are also a great number of Collaboratives taking place in other 
parts of the world, making it one of the leading methodologies in health 
care improvement at this time. 

Two years on from the Plan, the first progress report by the NHS 
Modernisation Board (Department of Health 2002) recently reaffirmed this 
earlier commitment, describing the Collaboratives as ‘playing a major role 
in spreading best practice’ and ‘helping to improve patients’ experiences 
of the NHS.’ 

Our paper draws on our extensive qualitative and quantitative research 
into three Collaboratives in the NHS during the period April 2000 to Janu- 
ary 2002 — the Cancer Services, Mental Health (Robert et al. 2002) and Ortho- 
paedic Services Collaboratives (Bate et al. 2002) — and an exploration of 
contemporary private sector practices with regard to KM and (as one spe- 
cific part of that) communities of practice. In so doing the paper examines 
how private sector KM concepts and practices might help in the further 
development of public sector quality improvement initiatives, in particular 
the design of a KM-based strategy for NHS modernization. 


NHS COLLABORATIVES 


The NHS Plan has designated the Collaborative Methodology as one of the 
preferred ways of carrying forward the modernization agenda, and key to 
delivering quality and service improvements on the ground. The methods 
and materials used by NHS Collaboratives have been adapted from the US- 
based Institute for Healthcare Improvement’s (HI) ‘Breakthrough Series’ 
which: 
is designed to close the gap between the best available knowledge in 
healthcare and everyday practice. The Collaborative model relies solely 
upon the adaptation of existing knowledge to multiple settings in order 
to accomplish a common goal. (Article in Orthopaedic Services Collabor- 
ative newsletter, August 2000) 


Different Collaboratives generally include many or all of same features. For 
instance, all Collaboratives perceive the role of measurement as being for 
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the purposes of learning and improvement (such as from experiment, from 
others or from history) rather than for the purposes of judgement or blame 
(for. deciding whether or not to buy or to accept or reject) (Berwick 1996). 
However, Collaboratives do vary in the subject chosen for improvement 
(for example, breast cancer services, acute mental health care services, total 
hip replacement), the number of health care organizations involved, the 
resources available, the process through which local teams work and in 
other respects (Ovretveit et al. 2002). 

The real innovation (and distinguishing feature) of Collaboratives lies in 
the creation of horizontal networks which cut across the hierarchical and 
relatively isolated organizations that make up the NHS. Such networks 
enable a wide range of professionals in a large number of organizations to 
come together to learn and ‘harvest’ good practice from each other, and to 
go back and apply this to their own services. They also empower relatively 
junior staff to take ownership for solving local problems by working with 
clinicians who have taken change leadership roles: 


Best practice exists everywhere. What you are really good at will help 
others, what you do need improvement on, you can be helped by others. 
By and large this doesn’t happen naturally and so the power of this is 
tremendous — the power is that there are other organizations working 
with you, exchanging ideas, experiences and particularly things that 
have not worked. There is a greater ability to share ideas very rapidly: to 
customise and localise but not reinvent. (Leader of a NHS Collaborative 
summarizing benefits of the approach to participants, May 2000) 


Through such mechanisms Collaboratives aim to implement an incremental 
bottom-up improvement process (a learning-based approach to change) 
rather than simply applying an ‘off the shelf’ top-down methodology. 

At the heart of Collaboratives, though unstated, lie many KM concepts: 
the importance of cross-boundary knowledge transactions, knowledge 
transmission and transfer, and communal exchange through both face-to- 
face and virtual means. The basis of KM is that individual knowledge is 
largely unknown to others and therefore wasted (Quintas 2002), and in this 
context the whole point of a Collaborative is to liberate that knowledge and 
enable others to benefit from it. 


IMPROVING QUALITY IN THE NHS: OUTCOMES FROM NHS 
COLLABORATIVES TO DATE 


The published literature on the ‘Breakthrough’ method contains no inde- 
pendent evaluations, with the exception of views and commentary pieces 
from various proponents of the method (Kilo 1998; Lynn et al. 2000; Kerr 
et al. 2002). Hence, the decision to take up the approach in the NHS, and 
subsequently to extend it to other areas of the service, continues to be more 
‘faith driven’ than ‘research driven’. In seeking to overcome this, our 
recently completed research on three NHS Collaboratives (Bate et al. 2002; 
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Robert et al. 2002) has employed a combination of qualitative and quantitat- 
ive methods. These methods have included literature reviews, telephone 
interviews, face-to-face semi-structured interviews, focus groups, obser- 
vation of key events, documentary analysis, patient-level data analysis and 
postal questionnaires. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of researching total quality management 
(TQM) and continuous quality improvement (CQ) strategies (Maguerez et 
al. 2001), past attempts at securing big improvements in both public and 
private sector service quality appear to have proved difficult, with antici- 
pated gains often failing to materialize or to be sustained in the longer term. 
This is broadly consistent with the findings which, while showing positive 
and by no means insignificant outcomes, suggest something more modest 
than originally hoped for or claimed. 

For example, in the Orthopaedic Services Collaborative the main objec- 
tive for the majority of the participating NHS Trusts was to reduce their 
average length of stay (LOS) for total hip replacement. Our analysis indi- 
cated that on average the post-operative mean LOS decreased by 1.0 day 
to 7.2 days between the quarters ending December 1999 and December 
2000. This represents a 12.2 per cent decrease in mean LOS. A total of 61 
per cent (17/28) of the Trusts recorded a statistically significant reduction. 
In our view this represented progress, although at a modest level in com- 
parison to the claims made at the outset of the Collaborative about a “break- 
through’ change in service provision. 

This profile of outcomes and levels of success that are less — sometimes 
considerably less — than originally planned or predicted has been widely 
documented in the organization development and strategy literatures, and 
often referred to as the ‘implementation gap’ (Centre for the Evaluation of 
Public Policy and Practice 1994; Shortell ef al. 1995; Ovretveit 2000; Coyle- 
Shapiro and Morrow 2001; Iles and Sutherland 2001 ; Counte and Meurer 
2001). In the context of the NHS Collaboratives we studied, reasons for 
such a shortfall include, firstly, that there may be difficulties in creating 
and sustaining horizontal networks across organizations: the challenge, as 
well as the benefits, of such a cultural shift should not be underestimated. 
Secondly, that maintaining motivation and commitment from hard-pressed 
staff for over a year requires strong local leadership and support (both clini- 
cal and managerial). Thirdly, that identifying appropriately skilled frontline 
staff to lead and participate in what may seem to be daunting change pro- 
grammes, as well as overcoming deficiencies in IT skills and systems, may 
hamper progress. Consequently, there is a danger that this approach may 
not lead to any sustained organizational learning and local objectives and 
processes will remain relatively unchanged (so-called ‘single loop’ learning) 
(Argynis and Schon 1996). 

Clues as to where to begin to look for ways of increasing the impact and 
effectiveness of Collaboratives lie in recognizing that the method depends 
upon the creation of a network organization for the sharing of knowledge, 
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experience and good practice, the knowledge network being the ‘lifeblood’ 
of the approach: 


We will work together for nine months to achieve the collaborative goals 
by sharing ideas and knowledge, setting specific goals, measuring 
progress, sharing methodology for organizational change, and 
implementing iterative tests for change . . . continual mutual support is 
the lifeblood of the Collaborative in creating an environment for mutual 
self-improvement in the quality of local services. (Founding documents 
of Orthopaedic Services Collaborative 2000.) 


Collaboratives thereby represent one approach among many to attempt to 
build learning and knowledge networks between participating health care 
organizations. As we examine the wider literature on networks and KM 
and explore contemporary private sector practices, we shall question the 
extent to which Collaboratives, as they are presently constituted, are effec- 
tive mechanisms for knowledge transfer and joint learning, and what poten- 
tial they might have of becoming so. We ask, is there something we can 
learn from the private sector, especially service organizations, about KM 
that can lead the NHS to realize more from this methodology? Might there 
be better ways of bringing people together and of interactively developing 
and sharing their knowledge? And a broader question, to what extent does 
the KM perspective help us to develop new concepts and vocabularies for 
interrogating, and ultimately improving, existing approaches to health 
care quality? 


KNOWLEDGE MANAGEMENT AND COMMUNITIES OF PRACTICE 


Knowledge management 
The purpose of KM as a field of research and practice is how to better 
utilize the knowledge or ‘intellectual capital’ contained in an organization’s 
network (Cummings 2001; Stewart 1997; Teece 2000). KM may therefore be 
defined as any process or practice of creating, acquiring, capturing, aggre- 
gating, sharing and using knowledge, wherever it resides, to enhance 
organizational learning and performance (Scarborough et al. 1999). KM 
recognizes that knowledge, and not simply information, is the primary 
source of an organization’s innovative potential (Castells 1996; Marshall 
1997). What KM does is make knowledge a problematic: it says that the 
mere possession of potentially valuable knowledge somewhere within an 
organization does not mean that other parts of the organization benefit from 
this knowledge (Szulanski 2000). And further to this it says that just because 
a knowledge network (such as a Collaborative) exists does not necessarily 
mean that the desired knowledge flows are actually occurring. 

Academic interest in KM has increased rapidly since the mid-1990s as 
reflected in the burgeoning literature and attempts at identifying the key 
success factors for implementing a KM strategy (Davenport and Prusak 
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1998). Such interest is mirrored in, indeed probably a derivate of, practice, 
as the majority of major companies now have a KM strategy and related 
policies and practices for building knowledge highways across traditional 
structures: 


Knowledge and learning have become the new strategic imperative of 
organizations. At least one half of US companies and up to 72% of over- 
seas firms, have some kind of KM initiative underway . . . Chief Knowl- 
edge Officers and Chief Learning Offices are popping up everywhere. 
(Allee 2000). 


A similar picture can be found in Europe: a European survey of 100 Euro- 
pean business leaders reported that 89 per cent considered knowledge to 
be the key to business power (Murray and Myers 1997). Around 85 per 
cent of the companies believed a value can be attached to knowledge and 
over 90 per cent had plans to exploit it. 

Quintas (2002) suggests that for most firms the priorities are the ‘capture’ 
of employees’ knowledge, exploitation of existing knowledge resources or 
assets, and improved access to expertise. Amongst others he cites Ernst and 
Young’s sharing knowledge and best practice initiative, Dow Chemical’s 
leveraging intellectual assets project and Skandia’s efforts to measure and 
audit the value of knowledge and intangible assets. It is the first part of 
KM, the storage of information, that is most often described (Martensson 
2000) and most work relates to practice-based descriptions of information 
systems and information technology — the ‘hardware’ of KM. In contrast, 
there is a relative scarcity of empirical work (especially that which is in- 
depth case study based) on the ‘people issues’ — the ‘software’ — and almost 
no reference to KM in the public sector. 

Socially constructed KM models assume a wide definition of knowledge 
and represent knowledge as being intrinsically linked to the social and 
learning processes within an organization (McAdam and Reid 2001) and 
thus are most closely related to the theoretical underpinnings of the Collab- 
orative approach. In such models, interest in the second aspect of KM (more 
pertinent to NHS modernization) ~ the transfer of knowledge — builds on the 
work of Polanyi (1958, 1966) and others who make an important distinction 
between different types of knowledge: explicit knowledge consists of facts, 
rules, relationships and policies that can be faithfully codified in paper or 
electronic form and shared without the need for discussion (Wyatt 2001) 
whereas tacit knowledge is engrained in the analytical and conceptual 
understandings of individuals (‘know what’) and also embodied in their 
practical skills and expertise (‘know how’) (Kogut and Zander 1992; Non- 
aka 1994). The value of such tacit knowledge has long been recognized by 
private sector companies (Hauschild et al. 2001; Grant 2001) 

Our research on NHS Collaboratives offers further support for this alter- 
native ‘social constructivist’ view of knowledge: knowledge is not objective 
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but exists subjectively and inter-subjectively through people’s interactions, 
through working together, sharing knowledge, respect and trust: 


Our view is that [Collaboratives] should retain the basics of what they 
are doing but avoid overemphasising the ‘rules, regulations and 
reporting relationships’ and develop a parallel OD programme to deal 
with all the important (but missing) ‘people’ processes. This calls for a 
very different perspective on the task at hand, one that puts less weight 
on mechanics, programme rules and regulations (‘Collaborative as a 
machine’) and more on the idea of nurturing a social and community 
process (‘Collaborative as an organic entity’). (Bate et al. 2002) 


However, individually-held tacit knowledge is a ‘precarious way of storing, 
maintaining and transferring knowledge’ (Argote 1999) as, although indi- 
viduals can improve their performance as they gain experience with a task, 
they may not be able to articulate what strategies they used to achieve this 
improvement (the notion ‘we know more than we can tell’). Consequently, 
tacit knowledge is ‘sticky’ and often travels poorly between organizations 
(Zander 1991; Szulanski 1996; Schulz 2001), something which has important 
implications for NHS modernization. 

It appears that KM transfer is not as simple or straightforward as people 
once believed, that knowledge dissemination does not work like some 
highly contagious ‘foot and mouth’ virus, easily caught by those that come 
near it. Neither physical nor virtual ‘connection’ is sufficient for knowledge 
sharing and transferability, and it is naive to assume that by facilitating 
meetings between individuals the desired knowledge flows will simply 
occur. The KM literature increasingly shows that human knowledge shar- 
ing processes do not work in the same way as say the transfer of a copied 
computer document from envelope to envelope merely at the click of a 
button. This view belongs to the misplaced ‘positivist’ conception of knowl- 
edge as a commodity that can be transferred in a manner similar to other 
organization-specific assets (Newell et al. 2001). 

One way of overcoming such difficulties is to convert tacit knowledge to 
explicit knowledge — codifiability holding the key to spread — a process that 
Collaboratives seek to facilitate through discussion of locally designated 
‘best’ practice and the subjective experiences of participants, and using 
these to inform shared guidelines and protocols. Fundamental to knowl- 
edge creation, therefore, is the blending of tacit and explicit knowledge and 
the need to convert and codify tacit knowledge in order to improve its 
‘fluidity’ or ‘transferability’ across organizational boundaries: 


The productivity gains associated with conversion of tacit into explicit 
knowledge are fundamental to rapid rates of economic growth experi- 
enced during the past few decades. (Grant 2001) 


With this in mind, AT&T Global (to take an example) wanted to develop 
a ‘best practice database’ for their staff. They began by establishing baseline 
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measures of exactly what they hoped to improve and a study of how learn- 
ing and knowledge was currently shared. From this they developed a pro- 
gramme, training people in what it means to be a learning community. 
They followed this by reinforcing rewards and appropriate IT, and finally 
the database: the organizational task was to create learning communities 
and networks that would ‘get at’ the tacit knowledge/know-how inside 
people’s heads. Organizations such as Monsanto, Netscape, Oticon and 
McDonald’s have done similar things in ‘best practice’ programmes that 
are not dissimilar in intention from those in the NHS (Day and Wendler 
1998), the difference being their emphasis on tacit knowledge and peer 
working as the way of doing this. 

Given the emphasis attached to the importance of tacit knowledge in the 
KM literature, the informal processes for knowledge generation and trans- 
fer in the three Collaboratives we studied seem very limited. The Collabor- 
ative method affords ample opportunity for providing evidence, facts, 
rules, information and data (explicit knowledge) but relatively little scope 
for sharing know-how, experience and wisdom (tacit knowledge): a pro- 
duct of the rational scientific paradigm underpinning it. However, an illus- 
tration of the potential of facilitating better opportunities to transfer tacit 
knowledge and to convert tacit to explicit knowledge was the very positive 
reaction of participants in the Collaboratives to the involvement of patients 
in their quality improvement work. User involvement has been a particular 
strength of the Mental Health and Cancer Services Collaboratives, with 
many participants commenting that this had challenged assumptions and 
led to new insights: 


By far the most important piece of work we did at any stage was map- 
ping the patient's journey and getting an understanding of how they feel 
going through the process. Had we not done that we'd have been 
assuming all sorts of things. (Project Manager in Mental Health 
Collaborative) 


I think sometimes as health professionals you get tied into organizational 
things — complicated bits of treatment — and the service users are saying 
well what's really important is when the tea room is open, not whether 
I spend half an hour with my key worker every day. (Occupational 
Therapist in Mental Health Collaborative) 


Mapping the patient pathway was incredibly powerful in that you have 
from the porter to the clerk to the secretaries, up to the clinicians, and 
they all have a voice. And they all have the opportunity to speak. (Project 
Manager in Cancer Services Collaborative) 


It seemed that the views of patients — and junior staff — were in the event 
as or more powerful than expert ‘evidence’, mirroring the dichotomy 
between ‘folk’ and ‘expert’ knowledge found in cognitive anthropology 
(D’ Andrade 1995; Holland and Quinn 1987). 
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Extensive research carried out in this area has shown that most everyday 
thinking and practice, even of scientists themselves, is driven by ‘folk’, 
‘naive’, or ‘common-sense’ theories rather than ‘expert’ or ‘academic’ 
theories. If it is indeed the case that folk knowledge is more powerful, domi- 
nant and motivating than expert knowledge, then it follows that the NHS 
needs to find ways of recognizing, and subsequently accommodating and 
harnessing, this particular variety of cultural knowledge within its quality 
improvements methods and processes: 


A commitment to a knowledge-based society means that a premium 
should be put on research-based evidence, but we also know that other 
evidence, such as experience and practice wisdom, can be equally 
important levers for action. (Lewis 2000) 


Theoretically, networks are superior to hierarchies in terms of facilitating 
knowledge generation and transfer and studies within large organizations — 
and, to a lesser extent, in health care (Go et al. 2000) — have consistently 
pointed to the importance of informal networks and professional communi- 
ties for bringing about major change. Therefore on the face of it the general 
thrust of a Collaborative seems absolutely right, for central to the approach 
is the concept of the network organization which is ‘infinitely flat’ and 
much more open to knowledge exchange (cf. Hirschorn et al. 1992; Jones 
et al. 1997; Bate 2000). 


What makes the particular change in the case of networks so radical is 
the fundamental shift of ‘organising principle’ from hierarchical depen- 
dency to network interdependency. This, it is claimed, frees the organiza- 
tion from the shackles of bureaucracy and creates boundless new opport- 
unities for growth and development . . . it allows greater fluidity of 
movement and use of intellectual assets throughout the organization as 
a whole. (Bate 2000) 


The importance of this concept is based on studies of the ways in which 
innovations and changes diffuse within large organizations, which have 
consistently pointed to the importance of informal networks and pro- 
fessional communities as the main drivers for change: 


Human networks are one of the key vehicles for sharing knowledge. To 
build a sharing culture, enhance the networks that already exist and 
enable them with tools, resources and legitimization. (McDermott and 
O'Dell 2001) 


Communities of practice 

The term ‘community of practice’ was first coined by Etienne Wenger and 
Jean Lave in their 1991 book Situated Learning. The theory and philosophy 
shaping this view of social learning have been progressively elaborated in 
later publications by them (cf. Wenger 1998) and numerous others, 
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especially Brown and Duguid (1991, 1998, 2000). Wenger and Snyder (2000) 
define a community of practice as one where people share their experiences 
and knowledge in free-flowing creative ways so as to foster new approaches 
to problem solving and improvement, help drive strategy, transfer best 
practice, develop professional skills and help companies recruit and 
retain staff. 

Companies such as Xerox have chosen to base almost their entire change 
process upon ‘communities of practice’ rather than any kind of formal 
change programme, which they claim rarely delivers anything of signifi- 
cance. Such networks or ‘communities of practice’, much more than formal 
management structures, are vital to how people share experiences, learn 
about new ideas, coach one another in trying them out, and share practical 
tips and lessons over time. So Xerox began by commissioning a $1 million 
ethnographic study to search out emerging patterns and found that ‘cas- 
caded’ formal information was not very useful to people in getting their 
work done; the valuable information was that which moved from one field 
office to another, despite the fact that there were no formal lateral channels 
of communication. These networks of people who rely on one another in 
the execution of their work came to be regarded as the ‘critical building 
blocks of a knowledge-based company’ (Turner 1999). 

Such informal networks and ‘thought communities’ have been studied 
by anthropologists for as long as their subject has existed but, as part of 
the growing interest in KM, private sector companies have also come to 
acknowledge the importance of such networks or communities for learning 
and change: 


The subject of communities in the business environment has recently 
taken on heightened interest among some of the world’s largest compa- 
nies. Organisations such as BP Amoco, Royal Dutch Shell, IBM, Xerox, 
The World Bank and British Telecom have all undertaken significant 
community development efforts in an attempt to leverage the collective 
knowledge of their employees. (Lesser et al. 2000) 


Argote’s (1999) finding that organizations embedded in a superordinate 
relationship are able to increase their capacities for learning and knowledge 
transfer suggest that being embedded in a network improves organizational 
performance (Fischer et al. 2001) and that leaders can help: 


Rather than building new networks for sharing knowledge, the compa- 
nies built on already existing ones. In some cases they formalized them 
into official knowledge sharing networks. In other cases they lightly 
authorized them by giving them a budget, information systems, space, 
library support, time for network coordinators to manage network 
affairs, and recognition of their contribution. They did not dictate who 
should be part of a network, assign them major projects, and direct them 
to focus on specific issues, or dictate the way they should work. 
(McDermott and O'Dell 2001) 
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This raises many questions about what the NHS must do to encourage 
the growth and development of communities of practice and to ignite the 
spontaneous informal processes that create the energy for a successful 
change effort. 


Ultimately, we know of no company that has generated significant 
momentum in profound change efforts without evolving spirited, active, 
internal networks of practitioners, people sharing progress and helping 
one another. (Senge et al. 1999) 


Table 1 illustrates the differences between these ‘communities’ and other 
structural forms that may be found in organizations (Wenger and Snyder 
2000). The KM literature suggests that knowledge dissemination and trans- 
ferability only occur when there is a collective identity, and the existence 
of a wider social network, neither of which seemed to be fully present in 
the NHS Collaboratives we have studied: 


We are working on lots of projects on our own as a team but the only 
time we get to network is when we go down to the Learning Sessions. 
That’s when you get more time to network and that’s really valuable 
but we don’t do it in between the Learning Sessions. (Project Manager 
in Mental Health Collaborative) 


It’s supposed to be about networking. But frankly there’s not that much 
networking. We are not communicating with a huge number of Trusts. 


TABLE 1 ‘Communities of practice’ 
1 


Purpose? Who? Held together How long? 
by? 

—_—_ 
Communities To develop Members who Passıon, As long as there 
of practice members’ select themselves commitment ' is interest in 

capabilities: and maintaining the 

to build and identfication group 

exchange with the groups 

knowledge expertise 
Formal work To deliver a Everyone who Job Until the next 
group product or reports to the requirements reorganization 

service group’s manager and common 

goals 

Project team To accomplish a Employees The project's Until the project 

specific task assigned by milestones and has been 

semor goals completed 
management 

Informal To collect and Friends and Mutual needs As long as 
network pass on business business reason to 

information acquaintances connect exists 


n 
Source: Reprinted by permission of Harvard Business Review. From ‘Communities of Practice. 
The organusational frontier’ by E. Wenger and W.M. Snyder, Jan-Feb 2000 © 2000 by the 
Harvard Busmess School Publishing Corporation; all nghts reserved. 
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I expected a lot more networking than we have had. Basically, you 
beaver away at your project and forget the others. We have no sense than 
our immediate local context. (Orthopaedic Consultant in Orthopaedic 
Services Collaborative) 


The Cancer Services Collaborative is a local initiative with aim of solving 
local problems — hence all the time supposedly networking was 
largely a waste of time. (Programme Clinical Lead in Cancer Services 
Collaborative) 


All of this suggests to us overall that the Collaboratives have formed time- 
limited project teams but not linked and active communities of practice — 
which puts something of a question mark over the likely sustainability of 
the changes and quality improvements that have been made. This suggests 
the need for a more interactive model than has been observed in the NHS 
to date, a joint problem-solving approach, and more of a social network 
with greater joint working across and between Trusts. This also suggests 
the need for additional, smaller, more intimate groupings and less reliance 
on the large jamborees that are so much a feature of the Collaboratives, but 
which of necessity are limited in terms of provision for social interaction. 
These may be characterized as clusters of people coming together and shar- 
ing the same space for two days, but which by no stretch of the imagination 
approach anything approximating to a ‘community’ or social process. An 
aggregate or cluster, perhaps, but a group of people with a common task 
and a common purpose, probably not. Newell et al. talk about a community 
of practice engaging in a process of constructing meaning: 


By changing our perspective to one in which knowledge is socially con- 
structed, we move our focus from exploring an individual’s knowledge 
as an asset to be potentially transferred, to exploring collective knowl- 
edge, which is situated and context-specific. In a community of practice, 
knowledge is constructed as individuals share ideas through 
collaborative mechanisms such as narration and joint work. Within such 
communities shared means for interpreting complex activity are thus 
constructed, often out of conflicting and confusing data. It is this process 
of constructing meaning, which provides organizational members with 
identity and cohesiveness. (Newell et al. 2001) 


Unfortunately, the process of knowledge transfer between and amongst 
organizations in general is still not well understood (Argote 1999). While 
evidence suggests that firms embedded in networks often demonstrate a 
greater propensity to transfer information among and between its network 
partners, the underlying mechanisms have not yet been widely explored. 
Nonetheless, networks are aiming at realizing ‘collaborative advantage’ 
(Kanter 1997) and this is why more and more companies are using business 
anthropologists to identify such naturally occurring cultural communities: 
those which hold tacit, yet unvoiced, and therefore unused, knowledge. 
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However, a community has to exist before knowledge and learning will 
begin to spread and this may require specific managerial efforts to develop 
them and to integrate them into the organizations, so that their full power 
can be leveraged: this is the role that Collaboratives should seek to fulfil. 
The remainder of this paper looks at Collaboratives in this context. We 
believe that the answers have broader lessons for the modernization agenda 
currently being addressed in the NHS. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


As indicated above the vast majority of experience with KM in the UK 
resides in the private sector and has tended to focus on the development 
and provision of IT solutions to challenges around knowledge storage and 
access. ‘Softer’ KM issues — such as the functioning and value of communi- 
ties of practice - have received much less attention and the literature 
around implementing and evaluating KM in the public sector is negligible. 
While numerous company-specific case studies of a host of KM inter- 
ventions are available — and Scarborough and Swan (2001) have reviewed 
the literature in order to examine the implications of KM for the practice 
of people management — no systematic reviews of the effectiveness of KM 
in a public (or private) sector context currently exist. 

Recent work by the Modernisation Agency demonstrates however that 
the potentially beneficial impact of KM has now been acknowledged, at 
least in some quarters of the NHS. Significant knowledge-related pilot pro- 
jects and local initiatives are underway. At the national level, examples of 
knowledge codification strategies which have been adopted by the NHS 
include: National Service Frameworks, National Institute of Clinical Excel- 
lence guidelines, care pathways and the triage algorithms used by NHS 
Direct (Wyatt 2001). The NHS Information Strategy has provided a frame- 
work for the development of a KM infrastructure to support these strategies 
and the National Electronic Library for Health (NeLH) has identified 
knowledge management as one of its key ‘resources’ and stated that it will 
‘promote knowledge management as a core activity for the improvement 
of health and healthcare’. This being said, KM thinking and practice in the 
NHS, in contrast to the private sector, are still in their infancy, an aspiration 
(of the few) rather than a reality (for the majority). However, the issue in 
this case may not be of growing something afresh but of looking for existing 
practices that might act as organizational surrogates for KM concepts. 

Many of the lessons from our research into NHS Collaboratives — the 
need for senior management support, incentives, clinical ‘buy in’, and so 
on — are the same or similar as those from earlier change management 
and/or quality improvement approaches in general (Powell and Davies 
2001). These lessons are likely to apply equally to other elements of the 
work of the Modernisation Agency. However, adopting a KM perspective 
and building on the evidence from the private sector provides a different 
way of examining reasons for the patchy or disappointing results from 
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quality improvement strategies as they have been applied in the NHS to 
date. From this perspective the Collaborative method itself is good in con- 
cept — and certainly addresses the methodology and somewhat neglected 
‘how’ of KM — but our analysis suggests there have been a number of prob- 
lems and challenges in practice, not least a considerable naivety around the 
issue of knowledge transfer and ‘knowledge into practice’ within organiza- 
tions. Most pertinent is the observation that, 


Organisations vary dramatically in the rate at which they learn: some 
organizations show remarkable productivity gains with experience, 
whereas others evidence little or no learning. (Argote 1999) 


Such variations have been clearly reflected in the outcomes from our 
research and highlight the need for local customization of quality improve- 
ment approaches (so-called ‘localization’) with the overall aim of increasing 
the absorptive capacity or receptivity within health care organizations and 
in turn facilitating the internalization, embeddedness and retention of 
knowledge. Most of the issues revolve around improving the process of a 
Collaborative, which from a KM perspective involves finding better ways 
of encoding knowledge in forms suitable for transmission, and ensuring 
that local knowledge is transformed into organization-level knowledge 
(Schulz 2001). 

We conclude this paper therefore with some pointers from our examin- 
ation of the KM literature and private sector practice as to how the NHS 
might get more from Collaboratives and other service improvement initiat- 
ives, and what their future direction of travel might usefully be. Table 2 
suggests four broad areas for possible development. 


From ‘information’ to ‘knowledge’ 

On the spectrum of: data-information—knowledge—wisdom, Collaboratives 
are currently more about data and information than knowledge or wisdom. 
So much of what people know and feel — and what experience tells them — 
about how to improve quality remains locked up in their heads, and Colla- 
boratives do little to liberate this. This prompts us to ask, is one of the 
present weaknesses of Collaboratives that they are information rich but 
knowledge poor, and is there a need to begin to shift the emphasis from 
‘best practice’ to ‘best knowledge’, from ‘information communication’ to 
‘knowledge elicitation’, and from ‘data dumping’ to ‘knowledge gener- 


TABLE 2 Possible future directions for Collaboratrves 


‘Now’ ‘Next’ 

Information Knowledge 
Knowledge application Knowledge generation 
Explicit (evidence) Tacit (experience) 


Contrived network Community of practice 
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ation’? Knowledge is the step beyond information; it is ‘the capacity to act’ 
(Sveiby 1997). In the context of a Collaborative, it is knowing what to do 
with the best practice you hear about and how to apply it in your local 
situation — know-how not just know-what (Kogut and Zander 1992). Infor- 
mation about how one organization has reduced length of stay for hip 
replacement patients is not knowledge about how one is going to achieve 
this in one’s own organization. It does not necessarily provide the capacity 
to act. No wonder, then, that information about good practice is often fail- 
ing to become good practice. In Collaboratives, there needs to be a greater 
emphasis on spreading knowledge as opposed to merely information about 
best practice — know-how in other words, the ability to put knowledge into 
practice; knowledge that is actionable and operational. 


From ‘knowledge application’ to ‘knowledge creation’ 
A fundamental distinction in KM is between those activities that involve 
the application of existing knowledge and those that generate new knowl- 
edge. Most management principles deal with the organization of existing 
knowledge. The Collaboratives are no exception in this regard. As already 
stated, they rely solely upon the adaptation of existing knowledge to mul- 
tiple settings. They work on the simple transmit-receive model of: I give 
you information about how we have improved our services and you, hav- 
ing received it, either discount it or choose to try and do something with 
it. Knowledge capture as distinct from knowledge creation. There is com- 
munication but almost no interaction or exchange between those involved. 
Following recent private sector practice in companies such as Xerox and 
3M, we are prompted to ask whether Collaboratives should be moving, or 
at least widening out, from ‘knowledge application’ (recipients) to ‘knowl- 
edge generation’ or creation (partners), the emphasis thereby shifting from 
the communication to the co-creation of knowledge. As opposed to the present 
model, which assumes someone has the ‘answer’ (which may be true for 
them but not necessarily for others), co-creation takes place when neither 
party has the ‘answer’ but by working together they are more likely to 
generate the knowledge to find it. In this process, the Collaborative becomes 
less of a listening experience and more of a joint venture, a search for cre- 
ative solutions, and a sharing of knowledge and wisdom; a creative as 
opposed to replicative or reproductive act. 


From the ‘explicit’ (evidence) to the ‘tacit’ (experience) 

While the NHS has been vigorously promoting evidence-based medicine 
and the use of explicit, expert knowledge in clinical practice, the private 
sector has been moving in the opposite direction, stressing the value of 
intuitive, tacit knowledge in its quest for quality excellence. This again 
prompts us to ask, is tacit knowledge — the knowledge inside the heads of 
hundreds of thousands of NHS employees — an untapped source of knowl- 
edge and wisdom about good clinical practice in the NHS, and could the 
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contribution of Collaboratives be to find better ways of making tacit knowl- 
edge about quality available to participant NHS organizations? Certainly 
this will mean change to the process itself, and generally speaking less for- 
mality and science and more informality and art. For example, the UK Post 
Office has explored how stories and storytelling may be used to communi- 
cate tacit knowledge and experience (Quintas 2002) - an approach that 
could easily be accommodated within Collaborative learning sessions 
alongside the more formal communication processes. The broader challenge 
in KM terms is to increase the ‘bandwidth’ of communications within Colla- 
boratives (for example, by using more channels and media: stories, pictures, 
telephone, email, videoconferencing) and the degree of ‘interactivity’ or 
two-wayness between participants. 

The issue for future NHS quality improvement initiatives is to find a way 
of encoding tacit knowledge in forms suitable for transmission between 
organizations. Such ‘conversion’ implies beginning by taking the evidence 
base and adapting and reconstructing it in a local context and is all about 
getting your method, your targets to our method, our targets: 


In tapping the tacit and often highly subjective insights, intuitions and 
hunches of individual employees ... the key to this process is personal 
commitment, the employee's ‘sense of identity’ with the enterprise and 
its mission. (Nonaka 1991) 


As Wyatt (2001) points out this does not mean that explicit knowledge is 
without value and that whilst strategies for codifying and transferring tacit 
knowledge do need to be developed: 


not at the expense of distracting clinicians, policy makers and funders 
from the key task of making agreed explicit knowledge readily available 
in suitable forms. (Wyatt 2001) 


However, the Collaborative method as currently practised talks solely 
about ‘replication’ of best practice but not conversion. The general senti- 
ment was summed up by one project manager in the Orthopaedic Ser- 
vices Collaborative: 


I don’t feel like it’s our Trust’s programme. It’s very organised by the 
Collaborative. (Project Manager in Orthopaedic Services Collaborative) 


None of this should mean abandoning evidence-based notions, merely 
recognizing that the ‘chariot’ of quality might be pulled by two horses not 
one, and making Collaboratives as reliant upon tacit knowledge as 
explicit knowledge. 


From ‘temporary network’ to ‘community of practice’ 

Tacit knowledge can only be ‘passed’ from one person or place to another 
if a social network exists. Indeed, the ease of transfer depends entirely on 
the quality of the source-recipient relationship and the strength and dense- 
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ness of that relationship (Szulanski 1996). For knowledge exchange of this 
kind, therefore, there needs to be strong personal connections, a high degree 
of cognitive interdependence among participants (Yoo and Kanawattana- 
chai 2001) and shared sense of identity and belongingness with one’s col- 
leagues and the existence of cooperative relationships (Bresman et al. 1999). 
In short, a community of practice. If, as the KM writers are suggesting (cf. 
Brown and Duguid 1998), organizational knowledge is heavily social in 
character, much greater attention will need to be paid to the social dimen- 
sion of Collaboratives — creating a social network and providing the neces- 
sary informal knowledge exchange mechanisms for tacit knowledge flows 
to occur. Virtual networking may help but there is no substitute for real 
face-to-face working and extended social contact (lacono and Weisband 
1997; Baughn et al. 1997; Davenport and Prusak 1998). 

This may mean more joint learning sessions and regional or special inter- 
est groups within the Collaborative network, although we suspect new 
mechanisms may also need to be found for supporting the social and the 
informal interactions. One innovative example from Dixon (2000) based on 
the private sector is ‘serial transfer’, where the team that is the source of the 
idea works with the team implementing the idea, repeating the ‘practice’ in 
the new context - a co-operative relationship that closes the gap between 
source and recipient and different locales. Another example is the use of 
‘translators’ and ‘knowledge brokers’ (Hargadon and Sutton 1997) to 
spread knowledge, capture good ideas, and act as go-betweens for partici- 
pating organizations (Brown and Duguid 1998). Individual Collaboratives 
and the Collaborative programme overall might have their own Chief 
Knowledge Officer, Directors of Knowledge Networks, Knowledge Leader 
or Facilitator of Knowledge Communities, these roles being widespread in 
the private sector and a more formal expression of the knowledge broker 
idea. 

Unlike the current NHS Collaborative Project Directors, these people are 
‘directing’ nothing. Learning communities and networks cannot be 
directed, only enabled, facilitated or supported. As one person in the priv- 
ate sector who had led community of practice development at both the US 
National Securities Administration and Buckman Laboratories remarked: 
‘I had to learn that these learning communities are more like volunteer 
organizations. They simply cannot be managed like a project or team’ (Allee 
2000). The NHS, which has a deeply rooted culture of project management 
and central direction, might do well to ponder this remark. When we see 
firms such as Oticon, the Danish manufacturer of hearing aids, having to 
abandon their organization charts, offices, job descriptions and formal roles 
in order to make their communities work (Day and Wendler 1998), we 
begin to appreciate the scale of the organizational challenge facing the NHS 
as it moves towards any of these private sector models — the issue being 
not so much Collaborative development as organizational development. Fol- 
lowing Szulanski (1996), one role future research might play in this regard 
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is to begin by identifying the organizational impediments to the transfer of 
good practice within the NHS, and the mechanisms that will be required 
to allow the necessary knowledge conversions and boundary crossings to 
occur. 

This all implies that Collaboratives, or rather the process of collaborating, 
needs to change, to become more equal, spontaneous, naturalistic and 
improvisatory, and less routine, hierarchical, structured and orchestrated 
than it is currently. The consequence of taking away the controls and 
allowing the Collaboratives to become more self-managing and self- 
organizing — ‘capturing knowledge without killing it’ (Brown and Duguid 
2000) —is that the resulting communities of practice (in contrast to the rather 
‘damp,’ half-activated networks we observed) become explosive, fostering 
invention and allowing new ideas to spark and ignite. As an aim for future 
Collaboratives, Hedstrom’s (1994) phrase ‘contagious collectivities’ is a 
good one. Unfortunately, it is also a reminder of how far they still have to 
go, and how they will need to let go of the prevailing ‘knowledge is power’ 
mindset (that is, holding, not sharing knowledge) and the underlying cul- 
ture of rationality, verticality and control. 

There has been much talk of networks and partnership in the NHS in 
recent years, and certainly the concept of a Collaborative embraces both of 
these. However, our research leads us to conclude that the emphasis needs 
to move again from partnership to community, with ‘quality communities 
of practice’ becoming the organizational building blocks for the NHS Plan. 
The merging of KM practices with Collaborative practices is one promising 
way amongst others of achieving this in the NHS in England and Wales. 
As other public sector organizations also seek to secure lasting quality 
improvements they too might benefit from drawing on the experiences and 
lessons of the private sector with regard to the application of KM concepts. 
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RETHINKING LOCAL POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 


STEVE LEACH AND DAVID WILSON 


The changing nature of local political leadership in Britain over the past 25 years 
has received scant attention from political scientists. This article argues that changes 
in the roles and functions of local authorities have had a marked impact on the 
nature of local political leadership. Three phases (operational, transitional and 
collaborative) are identified and leadership roles are related to changes in the polit- 
ical context of local government. The fundamental tasks of leadership have not 
changed but what has changed is the balance or relative emphasis between them 
and the way they have been interpreted. While elected local authorities cannot 
ignore the implications of the changed external agenda — notably the advent of new 
forms of executive leadership - the way they respond still bears the mark of the 
local political culture. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper argues that the nature of local political leadership in Britain has 
undergone a series of major changes over the past 25 years. They have 
reflected changes in the political context of local government, and in parti- 
cular the key roles and functions which have been earmarked for it by 
successive governments. There has not, however, been a deterministic 
relationship between context and the leadership role. As might be expected, 
considerable resistance has been displayed to new central government pre- 
scriptions of local government's role and there has invariably been a time 
lag between the introduction of new role expectations and the development 
of the implied changes. This point is nicely illustrated in Peter Housden’s 
recent study of political leadership in Nottinghamshire County Council. 
Noting Sir Dennis Pettitt’s singular achievement in sustaining power over 
the significant transformational process undergone by local authorities dur- 
ing successive Thatcher governments, he argues: 


Local government in this period was not a passive animal led in this 
direction and that by a domineering national government ... it had its 
own momentum and powers of resistance ... it became a different 
creature not in any simple and linear fashion but rather through an 
inter-twined and multi-layered process of absorption, adaptation and 
redefinition. (Housden 2000, p. 199) 


That perspective is echoed in this paper, with the proviso that over time, 
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largely because of the power of the centre to impose new role definitions, 
the gap between expectation and reality will invariably narrow. 

The article initially develops a conceptual framework for understanding 
local political leadership and then identifies three phases in changing lead- 
ership roles: operational, transitional and collaborative. Such schematic 
labelling inevitably underplays the messiness of reality, but it helps to move 
analytical debate forward. The first stage which lasted from 1965 until 
around 1981 (although it had in fact been the dominant paradigm since the 
end of World War 2), was based on the assumption that local authorities’ 
primary role was operational, focusing on service provision in a political 
culture dominated by the representative democracy principle and by oppo- 
sitional party politics. 

The second stage, which lasted from 1981 until 1997, can best be seen as 
transitional, in which the dominant service delivery paradigm was chal- 
lenged from a number of different perspectives - markets, partnerships, 
localism, governance — without any one of these perspectives gaining the 
status of a dominant paradigm. Other role models for leadership became 
apparent in a local political culture which was itself changing, with a third 
party (the Liberals/Social Democrats /Liberal Democrats) successfully erod- 
ing two-party domination in many authorities. As a result, there has been 
an increase, in numbers and significance, of hung authorities, where there 
is no clear majority. During this period, the first signs of a challenge to 
the dominant representative democracy paradigm from a new interest in 
participatory democracy also emerged. 

The third stage, which began to develop in the run-up to the 1997 General 
Election, and has become increasingly clearly defined since, can best be 
characterized as collaborative. This stage involves a further move away from 
direct service provision and a new emphasis on inter-agency working or 
partnerships (see Goss 2001; Perri 6 et al. 2002). It has been underpinned 
by a switch to new forms of political management structures which are 
intended to facilitate a developing community leadership role. It also 
embodies a significant shift in emphasis from representative democracy to 
participatory democracy and challenges the relationship between leader 
and party group. 

These major changes in local government, in terms of both role and func- 
tion, largely orchestrated from the centre, have had profound consequences 
for the nature of local political leadership. As well as drawing on a wealth 
of primary and secondary sources, this research has incorporated material 
from interviews between 1990-2001 with over 140 political leaders and chief 
executives in a diverse range of local authorities. The paper argues that the 
fundamental tasks of leadership have not changed. What has changed is 
the balance or relative emphasis between them and the way these tasks have 
been interpreted. 
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ESTABLISHING A RESEARCH FRAMEWORK 


Any analysis of leadership behaviour must incorporate some conception of 
leadership tasks. The emphasis on the centrality of purpose in the analysis 
of leadership behaviour is echoed by Clarence Stone: 


Leadership revolves around purpose, and purpose is at the heart of the 
leader-follower relationship. Indeed, in some cases a compelling state- 
ment of mission not only gives direction to a group, but is its formative 
experience, shaping the identity of group members by highlighting a 
shared aim. (Stone 1995, pp. 96-7) 


Task-orientated leadership analysis is a well developed field of study in 
organizational behaviour. Selznick’s conceptualization of four functions of 
institutional leadership provides a useful starting point. His functions are: 
the definition of institutional mission and role; the institutional embodi- 
ment of purpose; the defence of institutional integrity; and the ordering of 
internal conflict (Selznick 1957). However, these headings are essentially a 
general perspective for the study of leadership in any administrative organi- 
zation and require modification in the context of a ‘political’ organization 
such as a local authority. 

In Britain, the most influential contributions to an understanding of local 
political leadership have come from Jones and Norton (1977), Game (1979), 
John and Cole (1999), Elcock (2001) and the influential research programme 
commissioned by the Widdicombe Committee (Widdicombe 1986a and b). 
One of the most influential studies of political leadership in America — the 
Kotter and Lawrence (1974) study of elected mayors — identifies six behav- 
ioural models of political leadership, of which the authors argue two are 
concerned primarily with the setting of policy, two with its execution and 
two with organization and service management. They thus identify three 
key mayoral processes: agenda setting, task accomplishment and network- 
building and maintenance. If the last process - network-building and main- 
tenance — is subdivided into internal (maintaining cohesion) and external 
(representing the authority in the outside world) elements, then a fourfold 
categorization of leadership tasks can be developed that is particularly help- 
ful in the British context, namely: maintaining the cohesion of the adminis- 
tration; developing strategic policy direction; representing the authority in 
the external world; ensuring task accomplishment. These provide a useful 
framework for analysing the development of political leadership in each of 
the three phases identified. 


Maintaining the cohesion of the administration 

When a majority party is in control, its leadership needs to maintain the 
cohesion of the party group. That is its key task, because if the party group 
fragments, the viability of the administration becomes threatened. If the 
majority group is Conservative or Liberal Democrat then this task rarely 
extends into the local party network, since in these two parties the local 
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party organization has no formal powers or sanctions over party group 
decision making. In the Labour Party, however, the local party has powers 
of this nature, and hence party group/local party cohesion becomes an 
issue. In a hung authority, the cohesiveness of the administration necessar- 
ily includes an inter-party dimension, which is either absent or much more 
low key if there is a majority party. The dominant party cannot rely solely 
on group solidarity to achieve its ends. It has to gain the support of at least 
one other group. Finally, there is an important member-officer dimension 
to administrative cohesiveness. The majority (or dominant) party leadership 
needs to develop and maintain a close relationship with the senior group 
of officers in the authority which will thereby help to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of its programme. 


Developing strategic policy direction 

There are two key elements to this leadership task, one largely reactive and 
the other more active. A long-standing strategic agenda facing UK local 
authorities stems from the priorities and legislative programme of central 
government. In the mid-1980s, councils had to respond to the threat of rate- 
capping; in 1981 and 1987, to CCT (Compulsory Competitive Tendering) 
legislation; from 1991 to 1996, to the threats and opportunities associated 
with the Local Government Review; and from 1997, to the demands for 
enhanced public participation in decision-making. Majority or dominant 
party groups invariably look to the leadership to initiate a response to the 
external agenda. The party manifesto may offer some guidance but in many 
cases it does not. 

Second, there is the conscious attempt to set out a long-term vision or 
direction for local authorities, which was manifested in the publication of 
‘corporate strategies’ and ‘strategic visions’ that mushroomed from the 
early 1990s onwards (Leach and Collinge 1998). Although many of these 
documents owed their genesis to chief executives rather than political lead- 
ers, they have increasingly been recognized as vehicles for expressing polt- 
ical priorities (usually a reflection of, but not a replication of, manifesto 
commitments). The case for this active approach to strategic direction has 
been accentuated by the requirement placed by the Local Government Act 
2000 on all authorities to produce community strategies. 


Representing the authority in the external world 

This key task also has two important components. First, there is a familiar 
but increasingly important public relations element. Political leaders have 
long been expected to try to ensure that the activities of their administration 
are portrayed in a positive light by the local media (press, radio and TV) 
and more sporadically by the national media if a big local story emerges. 
The relationship of this role to the re-election prospects of the majority 
group was widely perceived to be significant. Richard Farnell, leader of 
Rochdale MBC, attributed the resounding defeat of the Labour Party in the 
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1992 Rochdale local elections to the ‘unfavourable press coverage’ gener- 
ated by the radical decentralization scheme which the Labour adminis- 
tration had introduced (Leach and Wilson 2000, p. 157). In the 1998 local 
elections in Lancaster, the antipathetic stance of two of the local newspapers 
(Morecambe Visitor and Lancaster Courier) to the incumbent Labour adminis- 
tration, and, in particular its disastrous involvement in the Mr Blobby 
theme park venture in Morecambe, was something acknowledged by. all 
parties as having been a major influence on the above-average swing 
against Labour (interview evidence). 

Second, there is the task of fighting for the authority’s interests in an 
increasing range of local, regional, national and international arenas. Where 
local authorities have a decreasing number of direct powers and are urged 
to an ever greater extent to co-operate with ‘partners’ to bid for external 
resources, so the leadership task of representing the authority in the more 
significant and high profile of these networks increases in importance. 


Ensuring task accomplishment 

There are a number of different ways in which this role can be expressed. 
It may be expressed through a re-negotiation of member-officer responsi- 
bilities (for example, delegation agreements) or through the agreement of 
a new member-officer protocol. It may be expressed in the process of 
appointing new officers and finding ways of dispensing with existing offi- 
cers felt to be an impediment to effective implementation. In extremis, it 
may involve a leader informally taking on the role of chief executive: for 
example, Len Turner, the London Borough of Ealing’s leader from 1982- 
86 had to operate as ‘de facto’ chief executive for over a year given the 
inability of the then current chief executive to turn Labour priorities into 
action. In Leeds during the 1980s, George Mudie, council leader up until 
1989, dispensed with the post of chief executive since he largely carried out 
this role himself (see Cole and John 2001). 

In reviewing the changes in local political leadership tasks over the three 
identified phases (1965-81; 1981-97; 1997 onwards), it will become apparent 
that not only has the relative importance of the four key leadership tasks 
changed, but also that there were important changes of emphasis within 
each category. 


THE OPERATIONAL PHASE: 1965-81 


By the early 1970s the national post-war political consensus had begun to 
erode. Political differences between the parties were sharper and these dif- 
ferences were reflected locally with an agenda of issues which divided the 
two major parties (for example, levels of local expenditure; grammar 
schools versus comprehensives; council housing versus private housing; the 
desirability of in-house direct labour organizations - DLOs). These differ- 
ences were almost entirely about services, and in those which the authority 
had a statutory duty to provide. Parties had different views about appropri- 
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ate levels of expenditure, the dominance of in-house provision, and on 
policy choices within services. But there was little disagreement about the 
dominant role of local authorities as being the direct provision of services. 
In this period there was little talk of community leadership — indeed, many 
predominantly rural district councils did not have formally designated 
leaders (Widdicombe 1986a and b). The dominant principles (see Stewart 
1986) were self-sufficiency, professionalism and departmentalism. Self- 
sufficiency — the assumption that if a local authority had a service responsi- 
bility it should provide it directly (that is, with its own staff) was challenged 
by a few Conservative-controlled-authorities, but only at the margins. 
Despite the apparent emergence of corporate planning (see Stewart 1971, 
1974), the dominance of profession-based departments in defining the 
agenda and ‘getting on with the job’ continued. 

The dominant position of party politics, particularly in the cities and large 
towns, was based firmly on the familiar models of representative democ- 
racy and public accountability through the electoral process. Local parties 
produced local manifestos and competed in local elections on the basis of 
those manifestos, and for the party currently holding power on their past 
record in office. Once elected, the victorious party assumed it had the auth- 
ority to carry out the policies set out in the manifesto. That was the way 
the national level worked. In most politicized authorities, the electoral com- 
petition was in effect a two-party affair. 

The manifesto of local Conservative groups came from the group itself 
(and in particular its leadership elite), perhaps involving a modicum of 
discussion with the local constituency party or parties. For Labour, how- 
ever, the 1970s was a period of increased activism in local parties which 
co-existed in a complex and sometimes conflictual relationship with the 
party group in the local council (see Livingstone 1987; Wainwright 1987). 
In principle it was the job of the local party to draw up the manifesto. In 
some cases it did dominate this process but in others it was often consider- 
ably aided by the party group on the council. However, the local party, 
unless largely moribund, had to be taken seriously, and was an important 
reference point for the local political leadership, at least amongst Labour 
groups. 

Public participation was not a significant feature of the local political 
culture except over town and country planning (Skeffington 1969). The pro- 
fession-led departments and their committee chairs rarely felt the need for 
public involvement. The professions identified and responded to public 
needs. Nor was ‘partnership’ a concept of much significance to most local 
authorities in this period, apart from those which were designated inner- 
city partnerships (or programme) authorities in Peter Shore’s Inner Cities 
initiative of 1977 when he was environment secretary. 

In this first phase of local political leadership (1965-81), the local 
political/organizational context was characterized by the following fea- 
tures: the self-sufficient local authority; the dominance of professionalism 
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and departmentalism; representative democracy (party competition at elec- 
tions on the basis of manifestos) and, increasingly (for the Labour Party), 
delegate democracy; the dominance of service provision (which is typically 
in hierarchical mode). 


Implications for political leadership 

As the Widdicombe Committee research revealed (Widdicombe 1986b), in 
the 1971-83 period, the formal recognition of political leaders was much 
less widespread than it is today. Party groups of all complexions would 
invariably elect a ‘leader’ but it was by no means universal for the leader of 
the majority group (or the group forming the administration) to be formally 
designated the leader of the authority. In sharp contrast to today, after the 
Local Government Act 2000, local authorities were not required to designate 
leaders, although all the large cities and most of the metropolitan districts 
and London Boroughs did. 

One of the reasons for this patchy formal recognition of the leadership 
role is that in many authorities it was not necessarily clear what the job of 
authority leader (as opposed to the leader of the majority group) involved. 
The first key leadership task of ensuring party-group cohesion was 
important, particularly for Labour leaders facing increasingly ideologically- 
divided Labour groups. But this problem was for the group leadership not 
the authority leadership. Assuming the group leader could achieve it, and 
assuming its achievement involved generating agreement within the group 
over what the leadership elite wished to do, then the major leadership task 
under this heading had been achieved. The opposition could be ignored. 
Labour leaders, however, had increasingly to pay attention to the links 
between party group and local party, a task made more difficult by the 
weakening of the role of ‘leader’ in Labour's standing orders for local 
groups. For the Labour Party alone, this relationship was an important 
dimension of cohesion. 

The other leadership tasks were more limited in scope in the 1965-81 
period than they have become since. Ensuring strategic direction would 
have meant little to many local authority leaders in the 1970s. Given the 
domination of services and service departments, and the lack of a wider 
agenda of cross-cutting governance issues, the main strategic task was to 
oversee the allocation of resources to the different services at budget time, 
a task which was often carried out in a far-from-strategic manner (see 
Elcock and Jordan 1987). An increasing number of local authorities pro- 
duced corporate plans in the mid-1970s, but the extent to which they were 
more than symbolic paper documents is questionable. Their impact on 
budgets was invariably limited or non-existent. Thus the leadership task of 
ensuring strategic direction typically involved at most a few key judge- 
ments at budget time (a process not always led by the formal leader) and 
an attempt to ensure that manifesto priorities were being followed. 

The external relations role in this phase was limited by the lack of interest 
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in partnership and inter-agency working and also by the distinct lack of 
authorities which set out to cultivate a good relationship with the press. 
The occasional ‘reactive’ press appearance, the occasional deputation to the 
Department of the Environment in London, and (in some cases) an active 
involvement in the work of the relevant local authority association, was the 
extent of most leaders’ external relations role. 

Although there was at this time still a tradition in some parts of Britain 
of councillors being heavily involved in the detailed implementation of pol- 
icy (for example, the allocation of council houses), ensuring implementation 
was not a leadership function, but was rather part of a political tradition 
which embraced all councillors on committees (for example, housing, plan- 
ning, licensing). For implementation to qualify as a genuine leadership task, 
it would have to involve a determination to ensure that the aims of a policy 
were carried through. There was little evidence of this determination in the 
1970s. Leaders would normally be involved in the selection of key officers 
(chief executive, director of education, and so on) but there were few 
examples of the overtly party political appointments which developed in 
later years. 

Of the four key leadership roles, ‘ensuring organizational cohesion’ domi- 
nated. The other three: ‘strategic direction’, ‘external networking’ and ‘task 
accomplishment’ were relatively underdeveloped. The emphasis on the 
internal political cohesion of the dominant party group reflected several of 
the features of local government already identified: the assumption of self- 
sufficiency, the concomitant lack of interest in external networks and the 
domination of service planning and delivery concerns. 

The lack of a formal leadership requirement, and the reliance of party 
leaders on annual re-election by their group, did not preclude the emerg- 
ence of strong leaders (see Jones and Norton, 1978). Where it was present, 
‘strong’ leadership invariably reflected the charisma of the leader or the 
expectations of local political culture, rather than any powers vested in the 
position itself. During this period, T. Dan Smith in Newcastle was probably 
the best example of a strong - even ruthless — leader. Herbert Morrison in 
London in the 1930s and 1940s (Donoughue and Jones 1973) and John Brad- 
dock in Liverpool in the 1940s and 1950s (Baxter 1972) were similar 
examples from earlier periods. Nevertheless, despite such examples, our 
interviews showed that the leadership task during this operational phase 
was dominated by the principles discussed above — the self-sufficient local 
authority and the primacy of service provision — the major external pressure 
being the need to secure electoral victory. The inward-looking focus of lead- 
ership was apparent. Leadership was invariably what organizational theor- 
ists call transactional in style: power may be conceded to make certain kinds 
of decisions, and may operate in an environment that expects and will 
respond to a ‘strong lead’, but such concessions and expectations are cir- 
cumscribed by the prevailing assumptions about ideology, policy and style 
which leaders step outside at their peril. The transactional rather than the 
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transformational style (where leaders through their own powers of influence 
and persuasion change the way in which a group deals with the challenges 
facing it) predominated because at this stage the circumstances had rarely 
developed whereby transformational leadership was needed. 


THE TRANSITIONAL PHASE: 1981-97 


By 1981, the Conservative government had begun to develop an overall 
strategy towards local government, although at this stage it was more a set 
of critical reactions to current practice than a more active vision. The first 
legislation — incorporating the principle of compulsory competitive ten- 
dering (CCT) - was introduced in 1981. The requirement for local auth- 
orities to offer council houses for sale was introduced in 1982. Expenditure 
capping was introduced in 1983 and made universal by 1987. During the 
final phase of Thatcherism (1987-90), these changes were developed into a 
more integrated ideologically-driven package. The scope of CCT was suc- 
cessively extended. The principle of consumer or user choice or influence 
was developed particularly in education (for example, strengthened powers 
for governing bodies) and housing (for example, referenda to determine 
externalization of conttol of council estates). There was a new emphasis on 
partnership: extra resources were made available by central government 
only if multi-agency partnerships, with the private sector strongly rep- 
resented, were established (as in the ‘City Challenge’, and ‘Single Regener- 
ation Budget’ initiatives). 

Under successive Conservative governments, the dominant local auth- 
ority role remained one of service provision. Apart from a degree of facili- 
tation of economic regeneration through partnership mechanisms there was 
little encouragement of a wider governance role. However, ‘service pro- 
vision’ and what it involved was fundamentally re-interpreted. It was no 
longer direct service provision. Externalization of service provision by CCT 
and other means became the new central orthodoxy. The idea of the 
‘self-sufficient’ local authority was anathema to successive Thatcher 
governments (though not to many traditional Labour authorities), as was 
the principle of hierarchical (or bureaucratic) organization of service pro- 
vision. Professionalism was no longer seen as the legitimate basis for service 
provision; the Conservative government in effect challenged the dominance 
of professionalism with a weighty input of consumerism, though, in prac- 
tice, many Labour-controlled councils had themselves by 1983 become more 
sceptical of the impact of professionally-driven solutions such as high-rise 
flats and inner city ring roads. The logical end point of these ideological 
principles was to be found in Nicholas Ridley’s vision of a local authority 
consisting of a dozen or so members which met once a year to let the service 
contracts to external contractors (see Ridley 1988). 

This agenda and the principles behind it, though impossible to ignore, 
was responded to in different ways. Some Conservative-controlled local 
authorities (for example, Brent and Bradford) were enthusiastic adherents 
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and labelled themselves (or were labelled) Brent p.l.c. or Bradford p.l.c to 
reflect the change of orientation. Other authorities did everything they 
could to resist the new orthodoxy and continued to win the maximum num- 
ber of CCT contracts ‘in house’ and thereby retain as high a degree of self- 
sufficiency as possible (for example, Lambeth and Liverpool). Yet other 
authorities pursued their own different strategic directions. From the mid- 
1980s onwards, the idea of a wider governance role, with the local authority 
leading the search for solutions to a range of economic, social and environ- 
mental problems which went way beyond their statutory service responsi- 
bilities, generated a small but growing group of supporters (for example, 
Kirklees and Birmingham). There was also a significant development of 
localism’; several authorities introduced decentralized service delivery 
and/or political decision-making arrangements (Islington, Tower Hamlets, 
South Somerset — see Local Government Management Board 1993). 

The impact of this new central government-inspired conception of the 
role and purpose of local government, and the different reactions to it, con- 
stituted a major concern for political leaders in this transitional period. But 
so did an increasing instability of party group-local party relationships, 
particularly in the Labour Party which had, by 1987, emerged as the party 
controlling the largest number of councils in Britain. The 1980s was the 
decade in which local Labour parties developed their highest profile since 
their formation, dominating the operations of the Labour administration in 
Liverpool (see Parkinson 1985), and providing a potent pressure group for 
resistance to centrally-imposed expenditure cuts in a variety of locations 
(Southwark, Sheffield, Manchester). Delegate democracy (see Gyford et al. 
1989, p. 342) increased in importance, challenging the familiar assumptions 
of representative democracy in a range of Labour-controlled authorities. 
Conservative groups experienced a rather different type of internal tension, 
involving a clash of values between traditionalists (or wets) and the emerg- 
ent force of ‘dry’ Thatcherite councillors who pushed hard for the central 
government externalization and minimalism line to be followed. 


Implications for political leadership 
The other change in political circumstances facing an increasing number of 
political leaders in this transitional period was the requirement to negotiate 
with the leader of another party to remain in, or share, power. The 1983- 
97 period saw a steady increase in the number of Liberal Democrat council- 
lors and a related increase in the number of hung councils, where there 
was no clear majority, or balanced councils. From 1980 onwards, around 
one-third of all councils in Britain were hung. As several high-profile lead- 
ers discovered, the leadership skills associated with majority control were 
significantly different from those required when dealing with a situation 
where there was no such majority. 

This agenda, led by a hostile central government, was different and more 
challenging from that which prevailed in the relatively consensual first per- 
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iod (1965-81) when there was much less central-local disagreement about 
the role and function of local government than there is now. It presented 
a more difficult set of choices and required a different (and more 
demanding) form of local authority leadership. In this second period, the 
position of local authority leader became more formal in all but the most 
rural and unpolitical of authorities. The main issue is to examine how this 
new agenda affected the four key leadership roles identified earlier. 

The leadership task of maintaining cohesion remained high profile 
throughout this transitional period, but changed in emphasis. Whereas in 
1965-81 the dominant leadership focus for cohesion was the group, 
between 1981 and 1987 this focus was challenged in many Labour- 
controlled authorities by a developing concern with party group and local 
party cohesion. There was also a new concern in the increasing number of 
hung authorities with inter-party cohesion, which became an important 
pre-condition for the effective operation of such authorities. Group cohesion 
did not cease to be a major concern ~ indeed, the ideological disparities in 
both Labour and Conservative Parties nationally were typically reflected in 
party groups, demanding a major time commitment for many leaders. It 
was rather that group cohesion was augmented by developing concern with 
party group and local party relations and the need for inter-party negoti- 
ation and compromise. In the first case, as well as maintaining cohesion in 
the party group, there was a need to manage the party group-local party 
relationship. In the second case, there was an often difficult balancing act 
between holding the group together and brokering compromises with a 
‘partner’ group in some form of joint administration. Little wonder that 
leaders who had proved adept at operating in a majority-control authority 
found the demands of leading a hung authority unprecedented and often 
unpalatable (for example, Emily (now Lady) Blatch in Cambridgeshire in 
1983). 

The challenge posed, particularly to unsympathetic authorities, by the 
Conservative government's agenda for local government, led to a greater 
concern with ‘strategic direction’. The key strategic choices identified in 
Fitness for Purpose (LGMB 1993) — traditionalism, commercialism, com- 
munity governance and the neighbourhood approach — were not always 
explicitly recognized by the authorities embracing them. In many cases, 
however, they were, particularly those moving away from a traditional ser- 
vice-delivery perspective. Examples of strategic awareness amongst leaders 
emerged. Steve Bullock, Leader of Lewisham (1988-93), had a clear strategic 
vision, linking Labour Party fortunes in local and national elections. By the 
early 1990s, strategic visions and corporate strategies were commonplace 
amongst local authorities (Leach and Collinge 1998). The impetus for their 
generation did not always come from the political leadership, but dominant 
local political values and priorities were an important reference point for 
a chief executive leading the process. In addition, whatever part they had 
played in its inception, political leaders increasingly found such strategies 
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an important source of leverage in the increasingly fraught budgetary 
decision-making faced by many authorities in the early 1990s. 

The ‘external networking’ leadership role, fiercely resisted by some Lab- 
our authorities in the early years of the transitional phase, was accepted 
by the early 1990s as a necessity. Successive Conservative governments had 
not just imposed the client-contractor split on local authonities, they had 
also diminished the statutory responsibilities of local authorities, especially 
for education and housing, and imposed partnership arrangements as a 
condition for the allocation of regeneration resources. Thus, whatever the 
strategic orientation of the authority, greater participation in external net- 
works became something of a ‘fait accompli’. Such participation did not 
necessarily involve the political leadership, but usually it did — particularly 
for the higher profile partnerships and joint arrangements, a new feature 
of the local authority scene in Greater London and the metropolitan county 
areas, whose councils had been abolished in 1986. The fraught central-local 
politics of the 1980s and early 1990s also led to a greater level of concern 
amongst local authorities as to how they were portrayed in the local media, 
leading to a bigger time commitment by council leaders to this external 
activity. 

A further factor strengthening this leadership role was apparent in those 
authorities which actively embraced ‘community governance’. For an auth- 
ority such as Birmingham, trying to establish itself as an international as 
opposed to a provincial city, or for Manchester, seeking to house the 2000 
Olympic Games, external networking became as paramount for political 
leaders as ensuring cohesion. 

The final leadership role — task accomplishment — also developed a higher 
profile in the 1980s. Although in many of the less politicized authorities 
the-tradition of leaving the implementation of policy to officers continued, 
in the more politicized authorities of the right or of the left, such officer 
influence was not necessarily the case. Ideologically committed incoming 
administrations of whatever political persuasion increasingly came to real- 
ize that they would be judged not by the content of their manifestos but 
by how these commitments impacted upon local populations. Such con- 
siderations led to a growing concern to get the implementation details right. 
Westminster LBCs chief executive in Dame Shirley Porter’s term of office, 
Rodney Brooke, commented that ‘each day I was presented with a list of 
30 or so items which the leader wanted sorting . . .’ (interview). 

As noted earlier, Len Turner, the London Borough of Ealing’s leader 
between 1982 and 1986, argued he had to operate as ‘de facto’ chief execu- 
tive for a year or so, given the failure of the incumbent chief executive to 
translate Labour priorities into action. Increasingly, political leaders disco- 
vered that if things did not happen in line with the manifesto, they would 
be held accountable both by the group and by the ‘party’ outside (Leach 
and Wilson 2000, p. 112). However, a greater concern by local politicians 
developed to ensure (a) that new appointments were sympathetic to party 
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programmes (Widdicombe 1986a) in those authorities which were 
ideologically-driven; and (b) there was a related level of job instability for 
chief officers who were perceived as ‘failing to deliver’. All these circum- 
stances implied a higher profile for the ‘ensuring task accomplishment’ 
leadership role than had previously existed. 

Thus the potential impact, over the 1983-97 period, of both centrally- 
inspired changes and local responses to them, was considerable, in some 
cases transformatory. At one extreme, where traditional Labour authorities 
responded defensively to the government's agenda and attempted to pre- 
serve as far as possible the self-sufficient direct service provision role, the 
changes were least remarkable. However, the ‘fight against the govern- 
ment’s agenda’ itself provided a new challenge for political leaders accus- 
tomed to a more benign climate of central-local relations. This defensive 
strategy was doomed to failure in the longer term (given what happened 
after 1997 when Labour regained power) but that was not always apparent 
at the time. Certainly up to the 1992 general election, which for a time 
Labour looked likely to win, there was an expectation that a Labour govern- 
ment would restore pre-1979 arrangements. From 1995 onwards, this out- 
come was widely recognized as much more unlikely. 

For leaders taking an active response to the logic of the government’s 
agenda, there was a more significant impact on leadership role and style. 
The strategic choices of ‘community leadership’ and the ‘neighbourhood 
approach’ (LGMB 1993) implied a stronger focus on the external net- 
working role, in the first case through an enhanced commitment to partner- 
ship working with key ‘stakeholders’, and in the second by a strengthened 
emphasis on local public involvement. For those authorities which 
developed a commitment to either the commercialist, community govern- 
ance or neighbourhood approach, there was an enhanced emphasis on stra- 
tegic direction. The impact of CCT made leadership involvement in task 
accomplishment more difficult for the services that were affected. 

The 1980s were turbulent and saw the emergence of a number of leaders 
who were both colourful and powerful. As John and Cole note (1999, p. 
104), ‘On the left, there was Ken Livingstone in London, David Blunkett in 
Sheffield and Ted Knight in Lambeth; on the right Lady Shirley Porter in 
Westminster and Paul Beresford in Wandsworth were also powerful and 
charismatic’. Traditional leaders often struggled with the demands of new 
circumstances and were not infrequently replaced by those more attuned 
to the changing roles required. John Harman of Kirklees provides an 
example of a leader whose personal beliefs and style transformed the stra- 
tegic response of Kirklees Metropolitan Borough Council after his election 
in 1986. His leadership style, and that of like-minded colleagues elsewhere, 
moved closer to the transformatory model — persuading often reluctant col- 
leagues that fundamental change was a necessity (Eric Pickles, in Bradford, 
can be seen as a Conservative example here). But John Harman, together 
with all local leaders, could not neglect the continued importance of ‘main- 
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taining group cohesion’. There was often a tension between the leader’s 
strategic vision and the value system of the majority of their group, parti- 
cularly when long-held assumptions were challenged by leadership initiat- 
ives, involving, for example, enhanced public consultation or a new open- 
mindedness about the contribution of the private sector to local service pro- 
vision. 


THE COLLABORATIVE PHASE: 1997 ONWARDS 


Local political leadership in this phase needs to be set in the context of 
New Labour's approach to leadership, notably the Blair presidential style 
which he aimed to replicate at local level. Nevertheless, the 1997 Labour 
government’s vision for local government, expressed in its manifesto and 
then developed in the Green Paper Modernising Local Government: Local 
Democracy and Community Leadership (DETR 1998a), was by no means a 
‘clean break’ with the pattern of changes introduced by Conservative pre- 
decessors. The themes of markets (and market testing), partnerships and 
public participation, all of which had come to the fore in the transitional 
period, were not discarded but were re-interpreted and re-packaged in 
what came to be known as the ‘democratic renewal’ agenda. 

The concept of community leadership — the local authority taking the 
lead in the search for solutions to local problems whatever their nature and 
whatever agencies are statutorily responsible — became the new orthodoxy. 
New responsibilities placed on local authorities to ensure the economic, 
environmental and social well-being of the area were written into the Local 
Government Act 2000, and some, albeit limited, new powers allocated. 
Local government minister, Hilary Armstrong, referred to community lead- 
ership as the ‘new core business’ of local government. 

This new role was generally welcomed by local authorities but there was 
less overall satisfaction with the Labour government's attitude to service 
provision. While the government quickly announced its intention to scrap 
CCT, it equally promptly signalled support in principle for the previous 
government’s mixed-economy approach to the provision of services. The 
‘Best Value’ regime, incorporated into the Local Government Act 1999, sub- 
jects all local authority services to a set of demanding (and externally- 
inspected) requirements which include an obligation to explore the poten- 
tial benefits of competition in the provision of services. True, the concept 
of competition is less narrowly-defined than under CCT: partnerships 
between the local authority itself and other agencies (private, public or 
voluntary) are viewed as legitimate arrangements if they can be demon- 
strated to secure ‘best value’. But a return to the ‘self-sufficient’ authority, 
with all statutory services provided ‘in house’, is not favoured by the Lab- 
our government and will be more difficult to retain under best value (which 
covers all services) than it was under CCT (which was more selective). 
Much to the disappointment of many ‘old’ Labour authorities, the prospects 
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of a return to the traditional service-provision option have been reduced 
rather than increased. 

An enhanced belief in the value of partnerships, extending well beyond 
the previous Conservative government’s emphasis on economic regener- 
ation, is enshrined in the democratic renewal agenda (see Pratchett 1999). 
‘Strategic partnerships’ are required to be set up to supervise the develop- 
ment of community strategies. Similar arrangements are in place for the 
numerous central government initiatives such as New Deal For Communi- 
ties and Local Public Service Agreements (LPSAs). As noted above, partner- 
ships are also seen as viable mechanisms to deliver best value. Any vestige 
of a commitment to the self-sufficient authority has disappeared. 

The previous Conservative government's interest in public consultation 
was limited to a concern that local authorities should consult service users 
over standards (and mode of provision) of public services, and an enhance- 
ment of the powers of a number of representative local bodies (for example, 
school governors). The Labour government's view has been much more 
wide-ranging. Public consultation is required by statute for best value ser- 
vice reviews and the development of community strategies. It is required 
for the adoption of new political management structures (see below), and 
is strongly encouraged for a range of other local government activities. 
Whereas under the previous government the familiar principle of 
representative democracy was not challenged by central pressure to move 
to ‘participatory democracy’ (although it was challenged by pressure to 
move to market democracy), under the present government a tension has 
developed between these two democratic concepts. 

These changes have had an important impact on local political leadership 
roles but arguably a different element in the democratic renewal agenda 
will have the most profound effect. The Local Government Act 2000 
requires all authorities in England (apart from non-unitary district councils 
with populations of under 85000) to introduce one of three forms of 
executive government and to replace the traditional system of council and 
committees. The three options are as follows: 


1. Directly elected mayor with a cabinet 
The mayor will be directly elected by the whole electorate and will 
appoint the cabinet from among the councillors. This is similar to (but 
not identical with) the American mayor-council form because US 
mayors do not usually have cabinets chosen from the council mem- 
bers. Rather, their cabinets consist largely of appointed officers. Of the 
22 referendums held in English local authorities by March 2002, only 
eight voted in favour of a directly elected mayor, namely: Watford, 
Doncaster, Lewisham, North Tyneside, Hartlepool, Middlesborough, 
Newham and Bedford. 

2. Cabinet with a leader 
The leader will be elected by the council, and the cabinet will be made 
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up of councillors either appointed by the leader or selected by the 
council. The vast majority of local authorities have opted for this 
model which implies less radical change than the other two alterna- 
tives (see Leach et al. 1999). 
3. Directly elected mayor with a council manager 

The mayor will be directly elected by local people, with a full-time 
manager appointed by the council to whom both strategic policy and 
day-to-day decision making will be delegated. This proposal is similar 
to the American council-manager with mayor form (Svara 1990) but 
has attracted virtually no interest in England. 


The options put forward in the 2000 Local Government Act were surpris- 
ingly limited. There was no explanation offered as to why the option of a 
mayor selected by the council, as in France and Spain, was not offered (see 
John 2001). In the two elected mayor options permitted by the legislation, 
the traditional relationship between leader and group will be threatened 
by the different and more direct line of accountability the mayor has with 
the electorate compared with those elected to the council. The impact this 
change is likely to have on leader-group relations is explored in more detail 
in the next section. However, even in the ‘cabinet and leader’ option, where 
the leader will no doubt continue to be elected by the majority group 
(assuming there is one), there is likely to be a different relationship between 
the cabinet (and the leader in particular) and the party group, since in the 
new system the executive will be empowered to take a wider range of 
decisions without reference to the full council. In each of the three executive 
options the position of leader is now a formal requirement. As noted earlier, 
shire district councils with a population of under 85000 will be permitted 
to operate ‘alternative arrangements’, provided they incorporate mech- 
anisms for the overview and scrutiny of executive decisions. 

Other important contextual factors in this third phase of local political 
leadership have included the continuing impact of hung authorities (144 in 
2001) and the declining influence of local Labour parties on Labour groups 
(Hall and Leach 2000), representing a further weakening of delegate democ- 
racy (see Gyford et al. 1989, p. 342). Thus in the third phase of local political 
leadership — the collaborative phase — a different and more coherent con- 
figuration has developed in local political and organizational structures, 
largely driven by the ‘democratic renewal’ agenda of central government. 


Implications for political leadership 

The implications for political leadership roles depend on which of the three 
executive options is adopted at local level. Table 1 sets out the likely impact 
of each option on the four key leadership roles identified earlier. Some 
important distinctions need to be emphasized. In formal terms, the leader 
in the elected mayor with council manager option is relatively powerless 
although in practice he or she is likely to be a key influential player in the 
council, perhaps in charge of the majority group (Elcock 2001, pp. 182-4). 
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TABLE 1 Leadership roles and new political management models 








Administration Strategic Partnership/ Task 
cohesion direction external accomplishment 
networking 
Directly elected Of limited A matter of A — possibly Possibly only 
mayor with a relevance to negotiation the ~ dominant indirectly via 
council elected mayor; between council role for the council manager 
manager role passes to manager and elected mayor 
party leaders in elected mayor 
assembly 
Directly elected Of limited Elected mayor Certain to bea Greatly 
mayor with a relevance to has dominant role key role for enhanced 
cabinet elected mayor; elected mayor leadership 
role passes to involvement 
chair of council and capacity 
with cabinet 
members 
experiencing role 
conflict 
Cabinet with a Likely to remain More of a Likely to bea Greatly 
leader a major concern collective key role for the enhanced 
of cabinet responsibility leader but with  leaderstup 
collectively and with scope for more collechve capacity but 
leader key leadership involvement role likely to be 
individually role shared within 
cabinet 





The agreement of corporate strategy, key policies and the budget all fall to 
the council. The broad range of executive decisions fall to the council man- 
ager. The elected mayor’s key leadership role becomes one of external net- 
working ~ representing the authority in negotiations with external interests 
and (depending on the quality of his or her relationship with the council 
manager) seeking to influence council members to support or reject meas- 
ures put forward by the council manager. Task accomplishment by the 
mayor becomes well-nigh impossible. There is a certain legitimacy in a 
mayor attempting to influence the corporate strategy in line with the mani- 
festo on which he or she was elected, but the ability to do so depends in 
large part on the response of the council manager and on the leader of the 
majority group. 

For the elected mayor with a cabinet, external relations is certain to be 
a high priority, since visibility and legitimacy when operating in external 
networks provide two of the key justifications for the introduction of 
elected mayors. Strategic direction is also likely to require a high-profile 
personal role. The mayor will have been elected on the basis of a personal 
manifesto (though heavily influenced by that of the party in many cases) 
and will be expected to put those commitments into operation as well as 
leading the search for appropriate responses to unanticipated strategic 
issues which develop during his or her period of office. With task 
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accomplishment, the directly elected mayor (in the directly elected mayor 
plus cabinet model) is in a much stronger position than existing majority 
group leaders because of the formal authority he or she has for executive 
action. (The mayor can influence the scope of executive action to be exer- 
cised by the executive and decide the way such action is distributed 
amongst cabinet members.) 

The greatest unknown quantity is how much attention an elected mayor 
would have to pay to ‘maintaining cohesion’. It could be argued that an 
elected mayor would have little interest in maintaining group cohesion — 
typically one of the most important leadership roles in current circum- 
stances. He or she would need to work behind the scenes to ensure that 
major proposals, such as the community plan and the budget, secured 
approval in the council. However, it is likely that one of the criteria for 
selecting cabinet colleagues would be their ability to generate support 
within the group network. In any case, it by no means certain that the 
customary adversarial culture of inter-group politics will operate at the 
same level in the new political management structures. Elected mayors 
might have so much to occupy them, with the three other leadership roles, 
that there would be at the very least a strong incentive to delegate to cabinet 
colleagues whatever needed to be done to forge cohesion. 

The other reason why an elected mayor could not wholly disregard party 
colleagues in the assembly is that their support would be needed to gain 
party endorsement of their mayoral candidacy at the next election, 
assuming there was a wish to stand for re-election. Thus, the likelihood is 
that the local party network (including the party leader and the group) will 
be used to test controversial proposals, build up or sustain constituencies 
of support, justify departures from the party manifesto and explain difficult 
executive decisions. This tendency is likely to be strongest in the Liberal 
Democrat Party, which sets the greatest store by a negotiated consensus in 
reaching decisions, both within the party group and between party group 
and local party (see Game and Leach 1995, p. 26). This predisposition has 
also been beneficial in the party’s attempts to operate two-party or all-party 
‘partnership’ administrations in hung authorities (Leach and Stewart, 1992; 
Leach and Pratchett 1996). The pressure to emphasize a negotiated consen- 
sus in the Labour Party has been most pronounced in areas where there 
has been a strong local party in existence and, increasingly since 1992, in 
hung authorities (Hall and Leach 2000; Leach and Game 2000). The pressure 
to operate in this way in the Labour Party would be most pronounced in 
authorities where there was a strong local party in existence. 

For political leaders in authorities operating the cabinet and leader model 
(which looks in 2002 as though it will be the option adopted by over 95 
per cent of the authorities who are obliged to introduce one of the three 
executive options), party group cohesion retains its importance, not least 
because of the vulnerability of the leader to re-election by the group. How- 
ever, the areas in which group cohesion will need to be maintained under 
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the new system will be affected in three ways. First, the executive will have 
the power to take all decisions that were previously taken by the council 
and its committees, apart from a range of policy decisions (including the 
budget) which are reserved for the full council. The extent to which the 
leader and his or her colleagues will be expected to consult with the party 
group over the range of decisions which are the executive’s formal responsi- 
bility, is a matter for negotiation within the party group. Inasmuch as the 
executive is ‘trusted’ to make decisions in line with party policy, party 
group cohesion will have to be maintained for policy decisions but will 
otherwise be replaced by the need to maintain cabinet cohesion (the same 
principles would apply in a two-party cabinet in which one group played 
the dominant role). 

Second, the legislation and accompanying regulations require that group 
discipline should not be imposed in overview and scrutiny committees 
which are given the task of holding the executive to account. Assuming 
this requirement is followed (and it is a big ‘if’, because there is nothing 
to stop a party group imposing discipline on itself voluntarily in overview 
and scrutiny committees), then the leader need no longer be concerned with 
‘maintaining cohesion’ over this aspect of the council’s processes. 

Third, the emphasis placed by successive Labour governments on com- 
munity leadership as the ‘core business’ of local authorities complicates 
group cohesion. Manifestos can operate as a point of reference in a majority 
group over decisions about service provision that can be made under the 
powers vested in the council. However, for cross-cutting issues, such as 
community safety, social inclusion and environmental sustainability, it is 
much more difficult to sustain a direct accountability link. In responding 
to such issues, councils (and in particular council leaders) are negotiators 
rather than implementers. They have to persuade other agencies to support 
priorities and actions, and to make concessions where necessary. Such col- 
laboration complicates the process of group accountability and group 
cohesion and arguably frees the leaders from an obligation to carry the 
group with them, except where group priorities are compromised. 

Thus the significance of group cohesion is directly affected by the move 
to local cabinet and mayoral government, and by the new emphasis on 
community leadership. It remains an important leadership task (but less so 
for the elected mayor), yet depending on local circumstances is probably 
less dominant on the agenda of leadership tasks than it was in either of 
the first two periods discussed above. 

For leaders operating in a hung authority, the challenge of inter-party 
cohesion remains central. An elected mayor has to persuade other party 
leaders in the council to co-operate, either by helping him or her form a 
cabinet, or facilitating the passage of mayoral initiatives through council, 
or both. The challenges facing a leader in the cabinet and leader model are 
similar, although he or she will be more constrained by party group views 
as to what are acceptable arrangements and compromises. 
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‘Strategic direction’ has increased in importance since 1997. When 
developing a coherent response to the range of government initiatives, there 
is probably little effective difference between the challenges experienced in 
the 1983-97 and the post-1997 period. However, the implications of the 
strengthened community leadership role and the requirement to develop a 
community strategy provide additional pressures for the leader to deliver. 

Of the two key elements of the leadership task focused on external 
relations, the first — relationships with media — retains its significance. The 
second — representing the authority's interests in external networks — is 
heightened by the government's increasing emphasis on ‘partnership work- 
ing’ in service provision (through the best value agenda), community lead- 
ership and community strategies, and the exhortation to intensify public 
participation in decision-making. 

In terms of the government’s guidance on new political management 
structures, the interpretation of the final leadership task — ensuring policy 
implementation — is subject to mixed messages. On the one hand (DETR 
2000), the government has made it clear that it expects the move to cabinet 
government to be accompanied by an increase in delegation to officers, thus 
restricting the scope of political leaders to ensure policy implementation. 
On the other hand, the Local Government Act 2000 made it possible for 
executive decisions to become the responsibility of individual cabinet mem- 
bers, thus increasing the possibility of ensuring policy implementation. The 
choice made is likely to be influenced by the traditions of the authority 
(member-dominated or officer-dominated), the quality of member-officer 
relations (do the leading members trust the leading officers to ‘implement 
policy’ in a way sympathetic to their aims?), and the nature of the remuner- 
ation system adopted by the authority (does it let executive members oper- 
ate on a full-time basis?). 

As Perri 6 et al. (2002, p. 104) note, changes of control within a local 
authority, such as the arrival of a new senior officer or a new leader, can 
be important catalysts for change: 


In Midcaster, much of the drive for change was attributed to a change 
in council leader. In Redbrickham a dynamic and charismatic deputy 
chief executive was the trigger for the council to develop a programme 
of partnership building and integration. 


Yet as Hartley and Allison (2000 p. 38) note, leadership is ‘no longer (if it 
ever was) solely about command and control from the “top” of the organis- 
ation’. Increasingly, the role of politicians and officers is the active engage- 
ment of others at all levels and locations inside local authorities. They 
describe this model as ‘distributed leadership’ because it is spread across 
an organization rather than simply located at its apex. The new arrange- 
ments for executive leadership tend towards more elitist decision-making. 

The context in which local political leaders have operated post-1997 has 
put pressure on their interpretation of their roles. It has generated the need 
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for a re-assessment of the meaning and significance of the key task of main- 
taining the cohesion of the administration. The nature of that re-assessment 
will vary depending on which of the three executive models has been 
adopted, and whether the authority is majority-controlled or hung. In gen- 
_ eral, there is an implied diminution in the relative significance of this role. 
The profile of strategic direction is raised by the government’s emphasis 
on community leadership and the requirement to produce community stra- 
tegies. The profile of external networking is raised through the same 
governmental influence and through its greatly increased emphasis on 
partnership-working and public participation. For task accomplishment, 
there are opportunities for both restriction and enhancement, depending 
on the dominant political values of the authority. 


CONCLUSION 


As John (2001, p. 152) observes, ‘Leadership is crucial to local governance. 
The politics of decentralization, networks, participation, partnerships, 
bureaucratic reform, rapid policy change and central intervention need 
powerful, but creative figures to give a direction to local policy-making’. 
The changing relationship between political context and the role-of local 
political leadership in the three identified phases over the 1965-2001 period 
is summarized in Table 2. However, there is no deterministic relationship 
between contextual pressure and current practice. The research points to a 
re-interpretation of leadership roles which embodies a response to contex- 
tual pressures. It is also clear that there remains considerable resistance in 
some localities to the external agenda: traditional leader-group relation- 
ships have proved resilient in many authorities. The enthusiasm of 
responses to the new emphasis on ‘community leadership’ has varied. The 
explicit commitment to a strategic approach is well developed in some 
authorities and more limited in others. Authorities cannot ignore the impli- 
cations of the changed external agenda, but the way they respond to it 
still bears the mark of the local political culture, itself partly the product 
of history. 

In the second and third phases of local political leadership, and in parti- 
cular in the third, the leadership role has become much more complex and 
demanding. It has increasingly involved balancing the implications of the 
wider political and legislative context (which leaders invariably see more 
clearly than their colleagues), with the pressures for the administration to 
continue to operate in more traditional mode. If the leader makes too many 
concessions to the forces of tradition, then he or she risks the authority 
losing credibility in the eyes of the modernizers. If on the other hand lead- 
ers push too strongly in the modernizing direction, their own position 
locally becomes more vulnerable. The new leadership task is a transform- 
ational one, but considerable skills of political judgement are required in 
its exercise. 
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PLANS, PERFORMANCE INFORMATION AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY: THE CASE OF BEST VALUE 


GEORGE BOYNE, JULIAN GOULD-WILLIAMS, JENNIFER LAW AND 
RICHARD WALKER 


The current UK government emphasizes the importance of mechanisms of account- 
ability that involve the planning and public reporting of performance. One example 
of this is the Best Value performance plan. However, there has been little evaluation 
of the quality of the information provided in this type of document. This paper 
draws on literature on stakeholding and user needs to identify the data required 
for accountability. It then assesses whether the plans produced by Best Value pilot 
authorities in Wales provide appropriate information. The analysis shows that very 
few of the plans contained the relevant material. Interviews in the pilot authorities 
highlighted two key reasons for the poor level of data: a lack of performance indi- 
cators prior to Best Value and limited staff expertise in performance measurement. 
The evidence suggests that documents such as performance plans currently make 
little contribution to the accountability of public organizations. 


INTRODUCTION 


The accountability of public bodies has long been a source of concern in 
the UK: see for example Barberis 1999; Rhodes 2000. A significant, but to 
date under-researched issue, is the quality of information provided by pub- 
lic organizations and the extent to which this information is used by stake- 
holders to hold them to account. Day and Klein argue that information is 
‘the lifeblood of accountability’ (1987, p. 243). Their study of members of 
five public services led them to suggest that research should concentrate 
on assessing the quality of information. Similar arguments have been put 
forward by those examining the implementation of the 1993 Government 
Performance and Results Act for federal agencies in the USA. Wholey 
(1999), for example, argues that we need to know whether such legislation 
has strengthened accountability and asserts that the key issue is the use of 
performance information. 

Although the provision of performance information is only one mech- 
anism of accountability, it is the approach highlighted by most OECD coun- 
tries in recent years (Lane 1997). The New Public Management (NPM) has 
led to significant changes in the nature of accountability. One element of 
this has been the introduction of market mechanisms of accountability. This 
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involves a shift to accountability through contracts (for example, Compul- 
sory Competitive Tendering - CCT) and also an increase in both infor- 
mation for customers and opportunities to make choices (for example, the 
publication of examination league tables and the right for parents to express 
their choice of school). In many parts of the public sector the focus has 
shifted away from political to managerial mechanisms of accountability. 
Stone (1995) suggests that NPM has led to a number of changes in account- 
ability: an emphasis on control through performance indicators rather than 
rules and procedures; a greater role for agency self-evaluation and 
reporting, as well as periodic formal external evaluation; and an assump- 
tion that objective indicators can be set which allow an assessment of per- 
formance. 

The Labour government in the UK has emphasized mechanisms of 
accountability which involve the planning and public reporting of perform- 
ance, and has even produced its own annual report (HM Government 2000). 
It has, for example, increased the focus on both performance management 
and enforced external regulation (Hood et al. 2000). A recent example of 
this approach to accountability is the requirement that local authorities, 
police and fire authorities must secure best value (BV) in the provision of 
their services and produce an annual performance plan (PP). This is to be 
the primary instrument through which local communities hold best value 
authorities to account. The PP is also intended to enable authorities to plan 
and publicize their current performance as well as their strategies for 
improvement to both internal and external stakeholders. 

The aim of this paper is to assess the impact of documents such as the 
BVPPs on accountability. Section one analyses the concepts of external and 
internal accountability. Section two identifies the information requirements 
for accountability on the basis of stakeholder theories and user needs 
models. Section three outlines the official interpretation of the role of the 
PP in Best Value. Section four explains our research methodology, evaluates 
the content of the PPs produced by BV pilot authorities in Wales and exam- 
ines some of the problems that managers have identified in developing 
performance information. Finally, we draw conclusions on the contribution 
that documents such as BVPPs make to accountability. 


ACCOUNTABILITY AND INFORMATION 


In order to evaluate documents such as performance plans, it is important 
to clarify the concept of accountability and to consider the wide range of 
accountability relationships and mechanisms that operate in the public 
sector. 


The concept of accountability 

Accountability operates in many different ways and ‘is sought through a 
multiplicity of approaches, activities and techniques, some of them far more 
visible than others’ (Thomas 1998, p. 348). Accountability involves a 
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relationship between those who delegate responsibility (principal) and 
those who are entrusted to perform the delegated function (steward) (Gray 
and Jenkins 1985). The steward is obliged, as part of the relationship, to 
give an account of performance. It has been widely argued that account- 
ability requires an explanation or justification of performance (see, for 
example, Stanyer 1974; Day and Klein 1987). However, research on account- 
ability varies in the emphasis it places on the giving of account and the 
holding to account. The evaluation of performance ‘forms an intrinsic 
element of the accountable relationship: performance in the task is assessed 
according to established standards’ (Ranson 1986, p. 78). Stewart (1984, p. 
26) states that information is the ‘raw material for the account. This means 
that while information is of critical importance, it does not constitute the 
whole of accountability’. Once the account has been given, the principal 
makes a decision on the ‘extent to which the steward has properly dis- 
charged his responsibilities and on the basis of which the relationship is 
confirmed, modified or terminated’ (Gray and Jenkins 1985, p. 139). Stewart 
(1984) argues that this capacity for action, or ability to impose sanctions, is 
central to accountability. 

A number of different models have been developed which attempt to 
identify the basis for accountability and the mechanisms used. These 
include, for example, models of legal, professional, political, consumer and 
managerial or internal accountability (Law 1999). One of the complicating 
factors in the public sector is that these models may operate at the same 
time and be in conflict with each other. For example, teachers may feel 
accountable to their peers (professional accountability) and to their govern- 
ing body (internal accountability). An additional difficulty is that the nature 
of performance in the public sector is contestable. Different stakeholders 
may disagree, for example, over the objectives of services such as education 
and over what counts as ‘good’ performance (Thomas and Palfrey 1996; 
Kanter and Summer 1987). 

Even if there is agreement over the objectives of services it is often diffi- 
cult to define and measure performance. Although it is comparatively easy 
to measure the inputs to a service it is much more difficult to provide indi- 
cators of output and outcome (Flynn 1986). Stewart and Walsh (1994) argue 
that this means that accountability must involve debate over purposes, 
practice and performance. In practice, the process of giving an account will 
involve a form of dialogue, whereby the steward explains and justifies per- 
formance. This account may be questioned and debated by the principal as 
part of the process of holding to account. 


External accountability 

This form of accountability operates when public organizations give an 
account to, and are held to account by, external individuals or agencies. 
This may involve accountability to members of the public or to different 
levels of government. In a representative democracy, accountability to the 
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public typically operates through the requirement for politicians to give an 
account to citizens who may then offer rewards or impose sanctions 
through the ballot box. This example of a mandatory mechanism of 
accountability is just one of the many ways in which organizations are 
answerable to the public. In addition, agencies may wish to build their 
relationship with the public by voluntarily giving an account and 
explaining their performance. Dissatisfaction with the system of representa- 
tive democracy has led to a number of recommendations for reform 
(Pratchett and Wilson 1996). Many suggest, for example, that representative 
democracy could be enhanced by including practices based on deliberative 
democracy (Phillips 1996; Stoker 1996). The concept of deliberative demo- 
cracy involves dialogue and discussion in order to arrive at an agreed 
judgement. This could involve deliberation by citizens or representatives, 
or between both groups (Stewart 1996). Mulgan (2000) argues that although 
the concept of accountability necessarily involves dialogue and deliber- 
ation, it cannot be equated with the dialogue between citizens that is 
included in the concept of deliberative democracy. He points out that 
deliberative democracy implies a dialogue between equals, whereas 
accountability involves a relationship of authority. The different models of 
democracy lead to very different information requirements. Participants in 
deliberative mechanisms such as citizens’ juries require a wide range of 
‘balanced’ information reflecting different and opposing views (Smith and 
Wales 1999). However, in a system of representative democracy, infor- 
mation is required so that the public may judge the performance of their 
representatives. 

Public organizations are accountable to external bodies as well as the 
electorate. For local authorities, the main organization that they account to 
is central government, although local businesses and voluntary agencies 
may be seen as increasingly important stakeholders. It has been argued that 
the focus of performance management introduced in the UK is on top-down 
central control (Sanderson 2001). Local government is accountable to central 
government through a variety of mechanisms such as performance indi- 
cators (PIs), audit, inspection reports and budgetary controls (Power 1997). 

In terms of local government, there is some debate about the effective- 
ness of these mechanisms of external accountability because of low voter 
turnout and the absence of effective party competition (Stoker 2001). More 
broadly, public organizations, including local authorities, have been critic- 
ized for being inward looking and not communicating with the public. 
Hughes (1998, p. 192) points out that ‘any relations which did exist with 
the press and public were more often exercises in damage control than 
genuine attempts to persuade the wider community in which the public 
organisation existed’. In the past, the public have had access to some per- 
formance information through documents such as local authority annual 
reports. In general, these did not provide useful indicators of performance 
(Boyne and Law 1990). There is also evidence that these were not actually 
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used by the public. Butterworth et al. (1989, p. 83) concluded that ‘we are 
left with the distinct impression that the Annual Report in particular is not 
playing the vibrant role of a mechanism of accountability in an active local 
democracy that was envisaged for it’. 

In terms of central government, one of the problems that has been ident- 
ified in holding public organizations to account is obtaining relevant data. 
Ashworth ef al. (2000) examined six types of public organizations in Wales 
and their accountability relationship with central government. They found 
that in half of their case studies, the data required to measure performance 
were often not available. Those who used the data were often critical of its 
quality. For example, the accounts of local authority direct service organiza- 
tions were recognized by Welsh Office officials as a being simply a ‘version 
of performance as presented by the authority, rather than “real 
performance”’ (Ashworth et al. 2001, p. 200). In addition, in the two local 
authority case study services surveyed (housing and social services) they 
found that the information provided was not used. Plans were ‘received’ 
by the Welsh Office, but there was no evidence that they were read. 


Internal accountability 

Internal accountability concerns ‘the relationship between superiors and 
subordinates within an organisation’ (Stewart 1984, p. 18). Traditionally, 
this would involve accountability for applying rules in a hierarchy, but this 
is giving way to accountability for outputs and outcomes — often in new 
structures such as business or devolved units (Law 1999). In the UK, execu- 
tive agencies are one illustration of this trend. Internal accountability may 
be exercised by managers over other managers, and also by politicians 
over managers. 

There have been calls for some time to move towards a system of internal 
accountability in local government based on indicators of performance. For 
example, the Maud Report (1967) suggested that local authority members 
should set the objectives of the authority and review performance, whereas 
officers should deal with the day-to-day administration. Reforms such as 
the Financial Management Initiative (FMI) in central government were also 
designed to improve internal accountability through the provision of infor- 
mation (Gray and Jenkins 1986). One of the essential elements for effective 
internal accountability is the ‘right’ information. Keen (1996), for example, 
argues that a consensus has emerged that appropriate, timely and relevant 
information is central to the success of devolved management. There is 
some debate about the quality of information provided by organizations 
such as executive agencies. Hyndman and Anderson (1997) argue that 
agencies are providing more information on aspects of performance such 
as efficiency and effectiveness. However, Talbot (1995, p. 23) finds that there 
is an absence of basic data that relate outputs to agency objectives, with 
the result that ‘it is almost impossible to derive really meaningful infor- 
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mation about “performance” from agency annual reports or from any- 
where else’. 

Although initiatives to manage performance have existed for some time, 
their implementation has been patchy across the public sector (see for 
example Ball and Monaghan 1996). In many cases, public organizations 
collected performance information as a matter of routine, but it was not 
embedded in their management processes (Lawton et al. 2000). In the past, 
performance information has not been used extensively. Day and Klein 
(1987) for example showed that politicians and board members typically 
did not use performance information to control service deliverers. Similarly, 
Thomas (1998, p. 283) points out that ‘the experience of Australia and New 
Zealand reveals that even when quite sophisticated performance infor- 
mation is published, little use is made of it by parliamentarians’. 


Summary 

Information is essential for the effective operation of both internal and 
external accountability. Previous research suggests that although there are 
many ways in which public organizations present accounts, there are often 
problems with the data. However, it is difficult to come to any firm 
conclusions because there is little consideration in the literature of the infor- 
mation that is required for accountability. An explicit model of the perform- 
ance information that would strengthen external and internal accountability 
has not been identified. In the next section of the paper we develop such 
a model which we then use to evaluate the information contained in Best 
Value performance plans. 


STAKEHOLDER THEORY AND USER NEEDS MODELS 


Public organizations may give an account of performance in different ways 
for different purposes. Organizations may wish to give an account to 
groups who do not have the formal authority to hold them to account. In 
addition, they may wish to give an account more regularly than they are 
formally required to. This approach illustrates the use of information for 
developing what Gray and Jenkins (1985) describe as the relationship 
between the steward and the principal. Wholey and Hatry (1992, p. 605) 
argue that performance information can be used to ‘communicate the value 
of public programs to elected officials and the public’. 

We need, therefore, to identify the groups that local authorities may wish 
to account to, and assess the information that these groups wish to receive. 
There are also individuals or agencies who have a formal authority relation- 
ship with the organization, and are in a position to hold it to account and 
apply either rewards or sanctions. It is important therefore to consider the 
information that different bodies need in order to make those decisions. 
Although the literature on accountability recognizes the central role of 
information, it seldom specifies any detail on what information is required. 
The work by Stewart (1984) is a rare example which suggests that infor- 
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mation should be provided on inputs, outputs and outcomes. Two litera- 
tures provide guidance on the information necessary for accountability: 
theories on stakeholding and user needs. 

User needs models and stakeholder analysis both assess information 
requirements using either positive or normative approaches. The normative 
approach builds up a theoretical model of individuals and agencies and 
the information they require, whereas the positive approach involves 
empirically assessing the information that groups say they need. Both 
methods are valuable in determining the information required for account- 
ability. One of the benefits of the positive approach is that it does provide 
empirical evidence; however, the gathering and analysis of those data are 
complex. Firstly, in the case of external users in particular, it is difficult to 
identify the user and to aggregate their preferences equitably. There will 
be a range of users, some more visible than others (Fountain 2001). A 
second difficulty lies in the ability of customers to be the best judge of 
their own interests (Hood 1986). They may find it impossible to distinguish 
between their ‘real need’ and their ‘felt need’ (Bradshaw 1972). Bryson 
(1995) argues that building a model of information requirements is valid 
because stakeholders may not be completely honest. He gives the example 
of council members, who may not own up to being concerned with the 
criterion of whether the performance of the authority enhances their re- 
election prospects. The present study applies a normative approach to the 
BVPPs of the Welsh local authorities studied. In other words, we attempt 
to build a model of the internal and external bodies and the information 
they need. 

It is often argued that a concern for stakeholders is essential to organiza- 
tional success (see for example Campbell 1997). Bryson (1995) argues that 
the first steps in stakeholder analysis are to identify the organization’s 
stakeholders and to assess their criteria for judging performance. Although 
there is a substantial literature on stakeholders (see for example Mitchell 
et al. 1997; Stoney and Winstanley 2001), there is little information on the 
aspects of performance that are of concern to different stakeholders. Kanter 
and Summers (1987, p. 164) for example argue that the ideal performance 
assessment system would ‘acknowledge the existence of multiple constitu- 
encies and build measures around all of them’, but they provide limited 
detail on the relevant measures. Much of the work illustrates what is 
described as ‘likely linkages between stakeholders and criteria’ (Thomas and 
Palfrey 1996, p. 137, emphasis added). One exception to this is a study by 
Cullen and Calvert 1995, which indicates that there is a fairly high corre- 
lation in terms of the relevant dimensions of the effectiveness of academic 
libraries between different stakeholders. 

We also draw on the literature on user needs which has been developed 
by professional accountancy bodies and academics (see for example Ruther- 
ford 1992; Lapsley 1992). Most of the studies attempt to identify the types 
of decision that individual users will make and hence the information that 
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they require. A key decision that users may make is whether they are happy 
with the account that they have been given, and whether they wish to con- 
tinue the accountability relationship or amend it by applying sanctions — 
either ‘exit’ (where they have the option) or ‘voice’ (Hirschman 1970). How- 
ever, there are limitations of this focus on decision making. Rutherford 
(1992) argues that the information that individual external users need to 
make decisions is too diverse to be produced in financial statements. Fur- 
thermore, ‘there are no rational reasons why such parties should wish to 
use these financial statements’ (Rutherford 1992, p. 270). Mayston (1992) 
also recognizes this and suggests that user needs models should be 
amended because information is a public good. There is no incentive for 
an individual to obtain the information, even though it is valuable to a 
group. ‘User Need’ should therefore ‘be interpreted more widely than the 
direct use of information by the individuals who may benefit from its use’ 
(Mayston 1992, p. 320). He argues that financial reporting can still produce 
information benefits to individuals if an external monitoring body operates 
effectively. In the case of the best value PPs, the external auditor is a moni- 
toring body both for the public and for central government. 

The users of BVPPs identified by the government are the public, local 
businesses, the voluntary sector, elected members and managers (DETR 
1999; NAW 2000). Interestingly, central government does not include itself 
as a user. In terms of financial statements, the user needs studies have 
tended to distinguish between internal and external users. External groups 
include taxpayers, voters, service recipients and investors (Rutherford 
1992). Internal users in local government include elected councillors and 
officers (Lapsley 1992). We therefore have two main categories of users 
(internal and external) that the organization may wish to account to. It is 
likely that all groups will have an interest in the full range of performance 
information, but there will be aspects that are especially relevant to some 
(Jackson 1989). What criteria of performance are stakeholders interested in, 
and what information do they need? 


External groups 

The public, local business, and the voluntary sector can be categorized as 
external groups. The term ‘public’ can be subdivided into users of services, 
taxpayers and citizens, all of whom may have differing information require- 
ments. Users of services are likely to have a particular interest in issues of 
service quality and effectiveness (National Consumer Council 1987; Pollitt 
1989). For example, research on quality in the private sector indicates that 
customers are most concerned with the reliability of services (Zeithaml et 
al. 1990). One of the distinguishing features of public services is that they 
are provided for citizens, not just consumers (Rhodes 1987). As such they 
may wish to judge performance not just by the standard of service they 
receive personally, but also by the responsiveness of services to the needs 
of other people (Thomas and Palfrey 1996). The public therefore require 
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information on the equity of service provision. Many citizens and users will 
also be local and national taxpayers. As such, they may have an interest 
in the cost and efficiency of services provided (Pollitt 1989; Thomas and 
Palfrey 1996). 

Business and voluntary organizations have a range of relationships with 
local authorities. They may be users of services, they may deliver services 
in partnership with the authority, or they may be in competition with it. 
However, the literature on stakeholders has little to say on local businesses 
and voluntary organizations and the performance criteria that they may be 
interested in. One exception is the research reported by Provan and Mil- 
ward (2001) which suggests that partners are interested in the criteria of 
cost and outcomes. Businesses and voluntary organizations do not have an 
authority relationship with local government and as such are not able to 
hold it to account in a formal sense. However, as users of services, they 
are able to utilize the sanction of ‘exit’ by relocating or by choosing an 
alternative supplier. For these purposes they require data on aspects of 
performance such as costs, customer satisfaction and quality. The PP may 
be useful in informing this type of sanction as data on ‘competitors’ in the 
form of other local authorities at least should be available. Both types of 
organization may also wish to make decisions on whether to enter into 
competition with the authority. In this case a range of information on costs, 
outputs and quality may be of interest. 

Central government is another significant stakeholder. Bryson (1995) 
argues that particularly important stakeholders are those who influence the 
organization’s resources. As such, authorities may wish to provide infor- 
mation to illustrate the institutional functions of resource attraction and 
legitimacy renewal (Kanter and Summers 1987). These include indicators 
that the organization is making ‘progress’ or ‘improving’. In addition, as a 
funder of services, central government is likely to have an interest in econ- 
omy and efficiency (Thomas and Palfrey 1996). Central government holds 
authorities to account in a wide range of ways and can also impose a variety 
of sanctions. One of the main mechanisms for holding local authorities to 
account is performance information, either collected directly, or through 
agencies such as the Audit Commission (Hood et al. 2000). 


Internal groups 

The main internal stakeholders in local government are managers, staff and 
councillors. The PP is intended as a ‘high level’ corporate document rather 
than a detailed service specific plan (NAW 2000). It is therefore likely to be 
used by councillors and senior managers to exercise internal accountability. 
There is limited evidence on the performance criteria that senior managers 
and councillors are interested in. Both groups, like central government, may 
play a role in relation to legitimacy and resource attraction, and hence infor- 
mation on ‘progress’ or the meeting of standards is important. Green and 
Welsh (1988, p. 293) also highlight the importance of targets, stating that a 
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‘lack of clear standards, inability to accurately monitor and so forth can 
make cybernetic regulation infeasible’ (1988, p. 293). Palmer (1993) argues 
that senior managers are concerned with keeping within budgets and with 
ensuring the goals of the service are being met. She suggests, therefore, that 
they value indicators of costs, quality and effectiveness. 

Lapsley (1992) defines councillors as internal users, but this may be true 
only of those in the executive. The lack of power and information of ‘back 
bench’ politicians puts them in a situation of intermediate, indirect control. 
The new role of these members will largely involve representing their con- 
stituents and scrutinizing the executive (Welsh Office 1998). Rutherford 
(1992) suggests that the complexity of indirect control means that it is diffi- 
cult to provide a full specification of the information required. Instead, 
accounting information ‘could be viewed as intelligence to be used to build 
up a picture of the entity’s activities’ (Rutherford 1992, p. 273). Hence data 
which covers a variety of dimensions of performance is required for coun- 
cillors to hold the executive to account. 

Both user needs models and stakeholder theories contribute to an under- 
standing of the information that is useful for accountability. The analysis 
discussed above suggests that a range of performance data should be 
included in a BVPP. The plans should contain information on inputs, 
efficiency, effectiveness, customer satisfaction, costs, outputs, quality, speed 
and equity. Both internal and external groups are likely to desire infor- 
mation on targets and an assessment of whether these have been met. It is 
also important for users such as elected members to have a broad range of 
information to operate as ‘intelligence’. In addition, authorities are 
statutorily responsible for economy, efficiency and effectiveness and hence 
indicators should cover these aspects of performance. All groups have an 
interest in how the authority is performing in relation to others, as well as 
in its strategies for improvement. Indicators for all aspects of performance, 
therefore, should include comparative information. All of these categories 
of performance information can be used as criteria to assess whether the 
PPs produced by the Welsh BV pilots have promoted accountability to a 
range of stakeholders. 


THE ROLE OF PERFORMANCE PLANS IN BEST VALUE 


The statutory BV guidance outlines the role and content of the PP (NAW 
2000, DETR 1999). It is clear that the purpose of the PPs is to ensure account- 
ability, both externally and internally. The PPs are ‘the principal means by 
which an authority is held to account for the efficiency and effectiveness 
of its services and its plans for the future’ (DETR p. 16). This emphasis is 
also reflected in the Welsh guidance which states that the plan should 
ensure that ‘people and other interests in the community, business, the vol- 
untary sector and other groups ~ can hold the council to account’ (NAW 
2000 p. 10). The guidance indicates that the PP will contribute to account- 
ability by providing information on performance. There is also an indi- 
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cation that the PP will facilitate dialogue with stakeholders. The English 
version of the guidance, for example, suggests that the PP will ‘provide 
authorities with the opportunity to engage with local people, and others 
with an interest, around their record of delivering local services and their 
plans to improve on them’. 

The guidance also implies that the plans will be useful to internal stake- 
holders. The PP forms part of the planning processes of the authority and 
acts ‘as a bridge between the strategic objectives and corporate priorities 
of the authority and the service specific and financial plans which are 
required for resource allocation and other purposes’ (DETR 1999, p. 16). 
Therefore the PP will be a mechanism for both planning and, subsequently, 
control. Politicians and managers may use the PP to hold individuals and 
groups to account against the targets specified in the plan. 

The PPs will be examined by external auditors. The primary role of the 
auditors is to assess whether local performance plans conform to statutory 
guidance. Auditors are required to submit a report on the PP to the auth- 
ority, the Audit Commission and if the plan does not meet statutory 
requirements, the Secretary of State or National Assembly. The ‘inter- 
vention protocol’ agreed between central and local government identifies 
the omission of any of the prescribed elements in a performance plan as a 
‘failure of process’ and therefore a ‘trigger for intervention’. This may 
include a recommendation that a special BV inspection of the whole auth- 
ority or a particular service be carried out (NAW 2000). 

The English and Welsh guidance both list the following information 
required in the plan: a summary of the authority’s objectives; a summary 
of current performance; a description of the review programme; the key 
results of completed reviews; the performance targets set for future years 
and a consultation statement. However, only the Welsh guidance provides 
detail on what types of PI to include either on a service by service basis or 
a theme basis. The list includes inputs, outputs (quantity, quality, speed 
and efficiency) and outcomes (customer satisfaction, direct measures of pro- 
gress and improved equity of service). Both English and Welsh authorities 
must include data to compare performance with audited data from the pre- 
vious financial year. In sum, the performance information that is required 
in BVPPs reflects closely the arguments that are contained in stakeholder 
theory and user needs theory. In principle, then, BVPPs have the potential 
to make a positive contribution to the accountability of public bodies. How- 
ever, do BVPPs actually contain information that is useful for external and 
internal accountability? 


METHODOLOGY AND RESULTS 

The 127 BV pilot services in Wales were expected to: publish a PP by 31 
March 1998; undertake reviews between April 1998 and the end of Nov- 
ember 1998; prepare action plans and begin implementation of these 
between November 1998 and April 1999; publish a second performance 
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plan by May 1999; and continue thereafter to implement the action plans. 
In both years they were requested to produce data on inputs, outputs and 
outcomes. Each of these aspects of performance was: (a) to have a target; 
and (b) be compared with the achievements of other organizations. 

We analysed the narrative and statistical data in the PPs in order to ident- 
ify and categorize the measures of performance they contained. Each of the 
127 pilots produced plans in 1998, all of which were analysed. The figure 
for 1999 was 124. In addition, interviews were undertaken in all the pilot 
authorities with politicians and managers over the period February 1998 to 
December 1999. The section that follows draws on this material to identify 
some of the difficulties encountered by the pilots in producing perform- 
ance plans. 


The analysis of the plans 

Table 1 lists the percentage of pilot services reporting on each category of 
performance in their PPs for 1998 and 1999. The table shows eight categor- 
ies of performance indicator (PI) that correspond to the types of user need 
identified above. In general, the amount and quality of the performance 
information contained in the PPs improved over the pilot period. However, 
the percentage of plans including any single aspect of the relevant data 
rarely exceeds 50 per cent, and is often substantially below this. 

The most frequently reported performance indicators are inputs and out- 
puts. The level of detail provided varies substantially. For example, some 
plans measured input by the total level of expenditure, whereas others 
identified the number of vehicles and the number of members of staff. Indi- 
cators of quality, speed, efficiency and consumer satisfaction were each 
included in approximately one-fifth of the plans. Effectiveness and equity 
were the criteria reported least often. No uniform improvement across all 
categories of performance was reported between 1998 and 1999. In fact, the 


TABLE 1 Percentage of pilot service plans containing performance data 


Current performance Comparison with Performance 

other organizations against targets 

1998 1999 1998 1999 1998 1999 

(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 

Input 71 46 9 7 10 24 
Output 43 33 1 3 9 13 
Quality 21 22 3 5 12 18 
Speed 21 24 5 6 17 31 
Efficiency 19 26 6 10 1 21 
Effectiveness 6 10 1 2 2 7 
Consumer satisfaction 13 20 0 0 4 19 
Equity 8 5 2 3 0 4 
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percentage of plans with indicators of inputs and outputs fell between 1998 
and 1999, The biggest increases were in the percentage of plans with indi- 
cators of consumer satisfaction and efficiency. All pilot services should have 
undertaken an evaluation of consumer satisfaction in their reviews, so it is 
surprising that only 20 per cent reported this information. In some cases it 
is clear from the plans that a survey of consumer satisfaction had taken 
place, but the results were not reported. 

The percentage of plans including comparisons of performance is 
extremely low. This limited use of comparisons is surprising because bench- 
marking was one of the key elements of the review. Some plans contained 
comparative data gained through benchmarking, but not all pilots who 
were members of the same benchmarking club included the data. Some PPs 
utilized the Citizen’s Charter indicators published by the Audit Com- 
mission. Only a few pilots produced extensive comparative data in the PP. 
In some cases comparative data are provided, but are difficult to interpret 
as there is little or no information on the comparator organizations. 

Between 1998 and 1999, the number of targets increased across every 
category of performance. However, many plans had no targets. In addition, 
the plans contain a number of problems with the targets. Many are not 
quantified: for example, one pilot service had the target of ‘increasing the 
percentage of available direct home care hours’. Some plans include current 
performance without specifying a target. In other cases targets are provided 
for 1999/2000 but it is impossible to judge their appropriateness as there 
is no baseline data on current performance. In many cases the targets set did 
not relate to standards of service performance but to internal management 
processes. For example, one pilot service has a target to ‘transfer the func- 
tion to the facilities management board by April 2000’. Finally, some targets 
set for 1999/2000 were actually lower than current performance, which is 
hardly consistent with the BV ethos of ‘continuous improvement’. 

While the reporting of performance information improved in five of the 
eight categories of performance between 1998 and 1999, none of the plans 
included the whole data set, and in 1999 there were 34 pilot service plans 
which included no data at all. The majority of PPs did not contain the 
information identified in the section on stakeholder theory as of interest to 
external and internal groups. 


Problems of developing performance plans 
Welsh authorities experienced great difficulty in producing the full range 
of performance information. Two main reasons for this emerged from our 
interviews with officers and members: a lack of data and a lack of expertise. 
One theme that was evident from the interviews was that managers 
lacked the information that is required to measure their current perform- 
ance and to undertake comparisons over time or with other agencies. In 
fact, over three-quarters of pilot services had some experience of PIs prior 
to BV (Boyne et al. 1999). However, the majority of these had collected 
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national indicators for bodies such as the Audit Commission rather than 
developing and using their own local PIs. Few of the pilots operated a 
coherent performance management system. One manager stated that BV 
had ‘shown up how poor the information base is’ and many officers felt 
that the existing level of management information was the biggest problem 
they had in introducing BV. Another officer identified problems with the 
information system in Grounds Maintenance which did not distinguish 
between an enquiry and a complaint. A manager commented that ‘we have 
been weak in setting up our own local indicators and still are’. The lack of 
relevant information was even more pronounced in pilots using a cross- 
cutting approach. One member of staff stated that ‘we need to gather infor- 
mation about a client group, rather than simply the details of services that 
we provide’. Similarly another pointed out that ‘getting the information has 
been a major problem. I cannot get the information that I need in terms of 
how many of the client group have concessionary fares. The system is not 
computerised so staff would have to look through piles and piles of forms 
to get the information’. 

The pilots generally found it easier to produce indicators for some aspects 
of performance than others. For example, one pilot manager stated that ‘we 
had a reasonable handle on some Pls before, but it was fairly basic and did 
not cover quality issues. We still do not have these indicators’. Another 
manager confessed that ‘we have found definitions of output and outcome 
difficult’. One interviewee said: ‘I like the idea of outcomes. I have never 
really thought about them before’. Another officer stated: ‘we have found 
that the easiest measures are not particularly relevant, e.g. speed of service 
delivery. We are having difficulty in measuring outcomes and efficiency 
because it is hard to quantify these’. 

Pilots experienced further difficulties when attempting to develop com- 
parative data. Some pilots found it impossible to compare current with 
previous performance as they did not have data from previous years. Pilots 
also found it difficult to produce targets for services. Those included in the 
plans are often national targets, such as to process 80 per cent of planning 
applications within 8 weeks. Comparisons with other authorities were used 
least frequently. Staff identified a number of problems with the comparative 
information they obtained, both from the Audit Commission Citizen’s 
Charter indicators and from local benchmarking clubs. Firstly, national PIs 
were not available for all the pilot services, an example being Community 
Halls. Secondly, the majority of managers had very strong reservations 
about the reliability of the data. Many cited the fact that there were ‘wild 
variations’ in the data, which suggested that authorities were not collating 
and presenting the data in the same way. One manager emphasized the 
problem of standardization, stating that ‘the greatest shock to us was just 
how difficult it was to collect data — there is a paucity of knowledge. Prior 
to (local government) re-organization, information was collected in differ- 
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ent forms throughout the authority. We have had to focus on standardising 
collection processes prior to collecting information’. 

There were also difficulties with obtaining information from bench- 
marking clubs. One interviewee commented that it had been ‘difficult to 
collect benchmarking data simply because of the time involved in doing 
so. There were a lot of good intentions but we simply got into treacle’. 
Many pilot managers found it difficult to persuade others to provide com- 
parative data, sometimes even from within their own authority. One man- 
ager said that ‘the personnel and legal departments are refusing to give us 
costs per hour as they regard this information as commercially sensitive’. 

The other difficulty that authorities faced in developing Pls for the PPs 
was that staff lacked the necessary skills. This was often because perform- 
ance management was new to them. For example, one manager argued that 
‘we are not held to account for anything’. In another authority a senior 
manager stated that ‘people here don’t like data, especially cost data. They 
don’t like doing anything about it’. Many people, chief executives in parti- 
cular, identified a gap in staff skills. One said that he was ‘shocked at the 
level of management ability here’. Another chief executive felt that ‘skills 
and techniques need to be developed’. A chief executive from a different 
authority commented that ‘Tt wasn’t easy collecting data and in the end we 
had to rely on individual officers’ experience. Initially officers thought that 
data collection would be easy, but they soon learnt that we are at the bottom 
of a very steep learning curve’. Another senior manager commented that 
when she asked staff to develop PIs she found that ‘there was a lack of 
understanding of what, for example, was an objective, what is a target and 
how to measure efficiency and effectiveness’. One best value officer com- 
mented bluntly that performance measurement skills ‘are needed for staff 
at the middle manager level. They have made a meal out of the service 
review and the performance plan’. 


Discussion 
Our evidence suggests that in general the BVPPs did not provide infor- 
mation that is useful to internal and external stakeholders. For example, of 
all the aspects of performance that were identified as of interest to the pub- 
lic, only efficiency was reported in more than a quarter of the BVPPs. This 
suggests that the BVPPs do not currently contain the information needed 
to strengthen either internal or external accountability. However, the per- 
centage of PPs including data improved over the pilot period, and this 
will need to continue if these plans are to become useful mechanisms of 
accountability. The majority of authorities explained that they had experi- 
enced problems in developing and reporting PIs. This ‘lack of capacity’ is 
also evident in the English pilots (Martin 1999). 

A further consideration is the impact that the increased use of ‘evidence- 
based’ and ‘contractual’ approaches will have on the existing relationships 
between managers, politicians and the public. There is some concern that 
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these approaches could lead to a decline in trust rather than an improve- 
ment in accountability (Thomas 1998). Coulson (1998, p. 32) argues that ‘in 
order to succeed, an individual or an organisation has to be able to build 
and maintain relationships, and without trust this is impossible’. The pro- 
duction of a BVPP is an additional mechanism of accountability and its 
existence may reassure internal and external stakeholders. However, as 
Thomas (1998, p. 384) points out: ‘creating new forms of accountability and 
new mechanisms to enforce accountability does not guarantee that public 
trust and confidence will grow’. One possible problem is that these new 
approaches will replace traditional relationships based on the public service 
ethos and trust between staff, councillors and the public. A PP may provide 
more information on performance, but its impact on accountability will 
depend on whether and how it is used. As Gaster and Deakin (1998) state, 
performance contracts and quantitative indicators can have either positive 
or negative consequences. Day and Klein (1987) found that where there was 
distrust between members and chief officers, members felt that performance 
information was being used to manipulate them. Managers and staff may 
also feel that being asked to work to targets set down in plans implies they 
are not trusted. 

To what extent are our findings unique to Wales? Is the accountability 
of Welsh authorities any better or worse than, say, English local govern- 
ment? In Wales there has been a long tradition of one party (Labour) domi- 
nance in the majority of local authorities. This changed in 1999 as Plaid 
Cymru, the nationalist party, gained control of two previously Labour 
dominated authorities. However, this history suggests that it may have 
been difficult for the electorate to effectively apply sanctions. Recent work 
shows that authorities which have a strong majority in the previous election 
tend to have low levels of voter turnout (DETR 2000). In addition, 
politicians may have been confident of re-election and not felt the need 
to provide an account to their electorate. The close and usually informal 
relationship between central and local government in Wales is well estab- 
lished (see Boyne et al. 1991) and this may suggest a reluctance to actually 
use the sanctions available, which may not be true in England. There is 
also some recent evidence from the Audit Commission which shows that 
although Welsh authorities have received similar judgements about the 
quality of the service they provide, they were judged less likely to improve 
than authorities in England (Audit Commission 2001). Care should there- 
fore be taken when generalizing from these findings and extrapolating from 
Wales to England. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite the increased emphasis that has been placed on the provision of 
performance information as a mechanism of accountability, there has been 
little research on its effectiveness. This paper aimed to address this gap in 
the literature by focusing on the BVPP and assessing its impact on account- 
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ability. The introduction of documents such as BVPPs has a number of 
potential implications. The plan provides local authorities with an 
additional mechanism for giving an account to external and internal 
groups. It may improve dialogue and develop and build the relationship 
between the authority and its stakeholders. Indeed, a recent report suggests 
that Best Value has helped to trigger debate over council services, although 
it is not clear whether this was a result of the production of a PP or an 
expansion of consultation (Audit Commission 2001). Elected members may 
use the information to debate performance and consider the direction of 
future policy development. The PP may also be used as a mechanism of 
holding to account. Elected members, particularly those with executive 
responsibilities, may use the information to steer the performance of the 
authority. For other members it may inform their scrutiny role. The DETR 
has indicated that BVPPs and action plans ‘provide a prime basis for over- 
view and scrutiny committees to monitor the executive's performance and 
evaluate its approach’ (DETR 2000). Managers may use the information to 
hold their staff to account and may themselves, in turn, be held to account 
by politicians. 

All of these potential benefits depend both on the quality and the range 
of performance information in the plans. In order to assess the quality of 
data provided, we developed a conceptual framework using theories of 
stakeholding and user needs. This enabled us to establish criteria which we 
used to evaluate the content of the performance plans. Our analysis indi- 
cates that the PPs do not provide the performance information that is a pre- 
requisite of effective accountability to internal and external stakeholders. If 
the necessary data are not available then accountability cannot work. There 
may, of course, be debate about what the appropriate data are. 

An alternative, positive approach to defining the information required 
may have different results. Additional research which provides empirical 
evidence would provide a useful ‘test’ of the validity of our model. Inter- 
view evidence shows that authorities faced difficulties in producing the 
data, which resulted from a dearth of performance indicators prior to Best 
Value, limited staff expertise and a lack of a performance management cul- 
ture. As they currently stand, documents such as these do little to sup- 
plement, and certainly should not supplant, traditional mechanisms of 
accountability in the public sector. 

Many OECD countries have adopted strategies to enhance accountability 
that closely resemble Best Value in their focus on planning and performance 
data. Our evidence suggests that in order to evaluate this type of reform 
we need to look beyond the mere production of plans and assess their 
content. It is essential to analyse whether the information provided will 
enhance accountability. Moreover, a significant behavioural element influ- 
ences the ‘success’ of these mew approaches to accountability. To what 
extent do people actually use the plans? Even if public organizations 
improve the range and quality of performance information, this will mean 
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little unless it is drawn upon by individuals and groups. To date, there has 
been little research on the use made by the public, managers or politicians 
of this type of performance report. Organizations such as the Audit Com- 
mission and District Audit may also play a significant role. Mayston (1992), 
for example, argues that information benefits may arise if there is an exter- 
nal monitoring body which is educated in how to publicize this information 
to the public. 

Further research is therefore needed to assess whether these plans 
enhance accountability. Questions that remain to be addressed include: do 
monitoring bodies play an effective role in communicating this information 
to groups such as the public and politicians? Do organizations use this type 
of document to engage in dialogue with the public? Do politicians value 
this information as a method of monitoring performance? Do managers 
find this data helpful in holding their staff to account and explaining and 
justifying their performance to politicians? Answers to these questions 
would lead to more comprehensive judgements on the effectiveness of per- 
formance plans as a mechanism of accountability. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION FUNDING COUNCIL 
(HEFC) METHODS IN THE 1990s: NATIONAL 
AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENTS AND 
POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


DAVID R. STILES 


The Higher Education Funding Councils (HEFCs) were established to implement a 
devolved higher education funding policy. Over the 1990s, HEFC funding methods 
evolved to reflect government aims of expanding student places and reducing unit 
costs, while increasing equity, access and competition as well as teaching and 
research quality. This analysis tests the achievement of Funding Council methods 
and resulting block grant allocations against these goals. While research funding 
became more influenced by Research Assessment Exercise scores, student numbers 
continued to be a main force in the allocation of teaching grants. Despite variations 
in allocations between regions and institutional types, HEFC funding methods 
reinforced research and teaching funding differences between institutions. 


INTRODUCTION 


The 1991 White Paper ‘Higher Education: Meeting the Challenge’ (DES 
1991) promised a transformation in the structure and funding of UK higher 
education. The 1992 Further and Higher Education Act that followed 
resulted in a more devolved higher education system and the conversion of 
polytechnics and other institutions into ‘post 1992’ universities. The Higher 
Education Funding Council for England (HEFCE), the Scottish Higher 
Education Funding Council (SHEFC) and the Higher Education Funding 
Council for Wales (HEFCW) assumed responsibility for overseeing higher 
education institutions in their respective regions; with the Department of 
Education for Northern Ireland (DEND advised by the Northern Ireland 
Higher Education Council (NIHEC) in Ulster. 

In addition to their key roles in research and teaching quality assessment 
(Watson 1995; Cave et al. 1995), the new Funding Councils enjoyed major 
funding responsibility for 427 higher education institutions by the end of 
the decade. Each region developed a funding method to suit its specific 
situation, while N. Ireland elected to use the English method since its remit 
comprised only two institutions. 

The Funding Councils inherited a block grant system from pre-1992 fund- 
ing bodies such as the Universities Funding Council (UFC) and the Poly- 
technics and Colleges Funding Council (PCFC). Block grants were based 
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on formulae that largely depended upon the historical provision of funds 
for teaching and research. This represented the largest source of public 
funding for higher education, accounting for 40.3 per cent of the £12.8 
billion total income of higher education institutions in 1999-2000. Tuition 
fees and education contracts contributed another 22.5 per cent of total fund- 
ing and another 15.6 per cent arose from research grants and contracts bid 
for via specific research projects and initiatives. The six UK Research Coun- 
cils, co-ordinated by the Office of Science and Technology (OST), provided 
30.6 per cent of research grants and private and not-for-profit research 
funding comprised the remainder. Endowments, interest and other fees and 
support grants accounted for the final 21.6 per cent of institutional income 
(HESA 2001a). 

Given the relative importance of Funding Council finance, it is appro- 
priate to focus on changes in the underlying funding methods since the 
establishment of the new system. This paper explores the extent to which 
Funding Council methods changed over the 1990s and determines the 
impact of these changes by using actual allocation data to reflect funding 
implementation. Empirical analysis reveals the common factors underlying 
teaching and research allocation methods in each region and the likely 
future form of funding methods. It also evaluates the different effects of 
allocations upon pre- and post-1992 universities, specialist institutions and 
general colleges. The aim is to investigate the widely held assumption of 
a radical transformation of higher education funding policy during the 
decade. 


THE FUNDING CONTEXT 


All inherited funding methods were designed to operate under a tight fin- 
ancial public expenditure regime that had been in existence since the early 
1980s. This tried to promote stability and avoid wholesale shifts in student 
numbers and research funds between institutions (Pratt and Locke 1994). 
A conservative approach was enhanced by government's continuing con- 
solidation policy towards higher education as part of general public expen- 
diture restraint. In the late 1980s, the Conservative administration had 
experimented with a more competitive system in which institutions were 
encouraged to bid for student places. However, this proved to be short- 
lived because universities were reluctant to undercut each other by bidding 
below a funding ceiling, or ‘guide price’, for each student place (Groves ef 
al. 1997). Witzel (1991) blames failure on collusion between senior academ- 
ics and institutional managers, underfunding and a general lack of compre- 
hension of the system, although the evidence here is not clear. 

The collapse of the bidding experiment marked a return to formulaic 
funding. The financial regime was tightened even further from 1992 when 
Budget settlements capped the massive rise in student numbers that had 
taken place between 1988-91. Government had partly succeeded in its aim 
of raising student participation rates in the face of a continuing drive for 
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greater efficiency within institutions (DES 1991). However, the consequent 
declining unit of resource for institutions made further dramatic expansion 
in student numbers unsustainable. The incoming Labour administration of 
1997 continued a consolidation policy that involved increasing student 
numbers more gradually without increasing public expenditure at the same 
rate. By the time the Dearing Commission reported in 1997, a funding gap 
had been identified that was estimated to grow to around £2 billion within 
20 years (National Committee of Inquiry into Higher Education 1997). 

The distribution of funds between research and teaching categories 
remained broadly similar for each Funding Council during the 1990s. 
Teaching grants accounted for 70-77 per cent of total HEFC funding in each 
region and research grants a further 17-22 per cent. Other grants made up 
the remainder of total funds (HEFCE 2000a; SHEFC 2000; HEFCW 2000; 
NIHEC 2000). As constitutionally independent bodies, higher education 
institutions were not bound to model their internal allocations on the 
methods adopted by the Funding Councils in their allocations to insti- 
tutions. However, in practice, categorizing funds imposed overall spending 
parameters on teaching and research activities, and institutions were still 
accountable to the Councils and ultimately to Parliament for all public 
funds provided. 

Funding Council methods would have to evolve alongside a system of 
public finance that provided limited additional resources for universities 
without substantially increasing public expenditure. These pressures 
become clear if comparable allocation data are aggregated, adjusted by the 
Higher Education Pay and Prices Index and expressed in per capita terms. 
During 1994-2000, the author calculates that real total teaching block grant, 
including tuition fees per student capita, decreased by 1.6 per cent for all 
UK institutions, equivalent to 0.3 per cent per annum. Without the addition 
of up-front tuition fees, it is clear that the financial state of the higher edu- 
cation system would have been markedly worse. At the same time, real 
total HEFC research grant per research-active academic declined by 5.4 per’ 
cent or 0.9 per cent annually. Although this excludes bid-for Research 
Council monies for specific projects, the decline in basic financial support 
for the institutional research infrastructure is evident. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FUNDING COUNCIL ALLOCATION 
METHODS 


Detailed comparison of funding methods across regions and on a time 
series basis is complicated by a number of modifications. However, broad 
teaching, research and other categories are identifiable and valid adjust- 
ments can be made. The data set is limited to the 1994-2000 period, the 
period for which funding data is available from each of the regional bodies 
and HESA, the Higher Education Statistics Agency. In addition, the end of 
the decade provides an appropriate cut-off point. 
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Teaching funding 

Recurrent core or main teaching funding comprised two-thirds to three- 
quarters of all teaching funds in each region and all regional funding 
methods used Full-time Equivalent students, or FTEs, as a basis for calcu- 
lations. Student numbers were also used by the government (via the annual 
Budget statement) to provide an upper limit to public expenditure, with 
financial penalties placed upon institutions exceeding their targets. Student 
numbers in subject areas such as medicine and veterinary science were 
more tightly controlled according to government planning assumptions 
about the need for new entrants. The Funding Councils set minimum stud- 
ent numbers, again with financial penalties if these were not achieved. This 
margin between upper and lower limits allowed some manoeuvring to 
account for differences between anticipated and actual student numbers. 
However, such margins were narrow, allowing institutions little opport- 
unity to deviate from established distributions. Student numbers were in 
reality as tightly controlled as they had been since the end of market- 
based bidding. 

The greatest need of the Funding Councils was to find an alternative 
way of injecting a substantial long-term stream of money into the higher 
education system to close the funding gap resulting from the expansion of 
higher education. The Dearing Commission recommended that the funding 
cuts in place since the 1980s should be restored. As a short-term measure, 
an additional £165 million was provided for English institutions in the 
settlement for 1998/99, with similar funding for the other regions. How- 
ever, shortfalls were still apparent in this and subsequent allocations. A 
longer-term remedy was provided by the introduction of tuition fees for 
students in 1998-99. Dearing had broken the taboo of students contributing 
towards tuition fees, although the new Labour government did not accept 
the Commission’s ‘Model B’ proposal for a combination maintenance grant 
and income-contingent loan. It decided in favour of up-front fees and the 
withdrawal of the maintenance grant in favour of a loan. The net result of 
introducing fees was to change the student loan cash flow rather than 
increase public expenditure (Wagner 1998). 

This new system was challenged almost immediately in Scotland, with 
the Cubie Report (Report of the Independent Committee of Inquiry into 
Student Finance 1999) reinforcing election promises by the ruling Scottish 
Labour-Liberal Democrat coalition to abolish up-front tuition fees for Scott- 
ish students studying in Britain. From 2000 onwards, the Scottish executive 
paid the fees instead at an annual estimated cost of £50 million. £17 million 
of this was expected to come from a graduate endowment scheme and the 
remainder from the Scottish Department of Enterprise and Lifelong Learn- 
ing. The graduate endowment scheme meant that students would have to 
repay £2,000 of fees once their earnings reached £10,000. Maintenance 
grants were also reintroduced for poorer students. 

Such reforms created considerable resentment amongst non-Scottish 
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students, who continued to pay up-front tuition fees. More importantly, 
the policy challenged the post-Dearing consensus that students or their 
parents/partners should contribute towards the costs of higher education 
during rather than after the experience. The then UK Education Secretary, 
David Blunkett, responded by lowering the means-tested threshold to 
exempt another 50,000 non-Scottish students from paying up-front fees 
(Dobson 2000). However, up-front tuition fees continued to be paid by the 
majority of other UK students. 

Alongside tuition fee questions, in the 1990s, Funding Council teaching 
formulae began to address four increasingly important questions: greater 
equity in allocations between institutions, wider access for disadvantaged 
students, increased institutional competition for funds and the enhance- 
ment of teaching quality (HEFCE 2000a, p. 6). The equity principle was 
addressed far earlier in Scotland and Wales than in England and Northern 
Ireland. HEFCE’s original teaching funding method was in operation until 
and including 1997-98 and was based largely upon institutions maintaining 
existing volumes and mixes of students. This served to reinforce historical 
allocations to institutions in England and Northern Ireland rather than 
equalize teaching resources. In contrast, the Scottish and Welsh Funding 
Councils attempted from the outset to promote equity in funding by stan- 
dardizing allocations between academic subjects. The aim was to establish 
funding cells to finance those studying similar subjects on a similar basis 
across all institutions, in order to provide a strategic steer to meet regional 
needs, to cluster subjects with similar costs of delivery, to simplify the fund- 
ing method and allow more institutional flexibility (SHEFC 1998, p. 15). 
Teaching grants were determined by multiplying funded student places by 
a standard unit of resource net of assumed tuition fees. The result was 
compared to actual student places, with clawback penalties and variable 
tolerance thresholds for under-enrolment or over-enrolment. Extra funded 
student places could then be awarded to institutions successfully recruiting 
within these thresholds, with reward rates greater for priority funding sub- 
jects. 
The HEFCE revised its teaching funding method in time for the 1998-99 
allocations in an attempt to follow the equity principles of the Scottish and 
Welsh methods. A weighted standard resource was calculated based on 
each institution’s existing FTE student profile and compared with the actual 
resource received the previous year. A tolerance band was applied, with 
adjustments made to student numbers and/or funding if this band was 
breached. This appeared to promote equity by funding similar activities at 
similar rates. Yet in practice the equity principle was diluted by the use of 
minimum and maximum student numbers and limited tolerance thresholds 
for institutions in meeting financial targets. Precedent in allocations was 
accentuated by the use of historical data (for example, from the Students 
Early Statistics Survey), rather than a zero-based budgeting approach. The 
Scottish method also promoted uncertainty amongst institutions since 
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thresholds were decided retrospectively. Thus, equity-based formulas 
resulted in only marginal real funding increases for most institutions, real 
cuts for some and an emphasis upon efficiency gains for all in the face of 
increased external measurement of teaching activities through the Teaching 
Quality Assessment (TQA) (Stiles 2000). In conclusion, although equity 
principles were established across and between subject areas for all Funding 
Councils from 1998-99, historical precedent and government consolidation 
policies reinforced a reliance on existing distribution patterns, as HEFCE 
itself admits (HEFCE 2000a, p. 12). Core allocations for each funding cell 
were at least partly determined by previous years’ funds. 

Greater access for disadvantaged, disabled and non-traditional students 
became increasing funding priorities at the end of the 1990s. Funds were 
allocated to assist growth in part-time students, inter-institutional teaching 
collaboration and improved access into higher education, as Dearing rec- 
ommended. However, all such schemes together continued to contribute 
only a small proportion — around 2 per cent — of teaching funds in each of 
the regional methods. Stratification was also encouraged because higher ‘A’ 
level grades meant acceptance into pre-1992 universities and a limited cre- 
dit transfer system restricting mobility between pre- and post-1992 univer- 
sities (Robertson 1998). The 1998 Green Paper on lifelong learning (DES 
1998a) resulted in pump priming for Continuing Professional Development 
but again funding was only a small proportion of the total. 

The third generic aim for teaching funding was to allow greater compe- 
tition between institutions through bidding for extra teaching resources. 
Existing patterns of student volumes and mixes might be challenged if suf- 
ficient funds were placed in this category. All Funding Councils introduced 
additional student places and special teaching grants but limits placed on 
these resources meant that the redistribution of funds between institutions 
was minimal. For example, successful bids for additional funded places 
accounted for less than 2 per cent of total HEFCE grant and were con- 
strained by the overall tolerance band. 

The Funding Councils also tried to link some institutional core and minor 
teaching funds directly to teaching quality, as measured by TQA. In all 
regions, an ‘unsatisfactory’ rating within a subject area resulted in a warn- 
ing that funded places would be withdrawn the following year unless 
remedial action occurred. The Scottish and Welsh Funding Councils also 
attempted to establish an explicit reward-based funding link, offering 
additional student places to those institutions achieving ‘excellent’ TQA 
ratings. However, SHEFC offered only 5 per cent of total funded places 
under this initiative and announced that even this amount would be discon- 
tinued from 1999-2000 pending a revised teaching quality method (GHEFC 
1999). HEFCW promised ‘a small amount of extra places’ for excellent sub- 
ject areas in 1999-2000 (HEFCW 2000, p. 10), but none of its annual funding 
documents provide any specific figures for this or any other year. HEFCW 
also confirmed a commitment ‘to a premium payment for excellent quality 
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provision’ (HEFCW 2001a, pp. 1-2), although again there was no explicit 
detail on how this might be achieved. Similarly, HEFCE proposed to pro- 
vide additional student numbers to institutions judged to be of high quality. 
Yet, teaching quality was to be only one of a number of criteria used in 
this process (others included relevance to institutional mission, student 
demand, and national policy) (HEFCE 1996a). By the end of the decade, 
despite an avowed aim of promoting teaching quality (HEFCE 2000a, p. 6), 
even these minor proposals had not been implemented. 

Thus teaching quality assessments played a relatively minor role in teach- 
ing grant allocations and by the end of the decade played none at all. One 
reason for this is certainly the institutions’ misgivings about the entire TQA 
approach, as shown by the Russell Group’s periodic threats to withdraw 
from the exercise. SHEFC itself blamed government policy for failing to 
formalize a substantial link between teaching quality and funding (GHEFC 
1998, p. 17). 

Student numbers appeared to be the driving force behind the teaching 
funding method of all Funding Councils. However, the complex and chang- 
ing nature of the teaching formulae in each method meant that the actual 
significance of student numbers in determining teaching grant was 
obscured. Therefore, the actual relationship between teaching grant and 
student numbers will be tested later in this paper. 


Research funding 
In contrast to teaching, research funding methods appeared to arise directly 
out of institutional scrutiny exercises. Block grant provided the research 
infrastructure, supporting basic research in institutions and contributing to 
the cost of training new researchers. Research Councils, charities, industries 
and commerce were encouraged to cover direct project costs. Block grant 
aimed to strengthen the link with the Research Assessment Exercise (RAE), 
in order to distribute most research funds ‘selectively to higher education 
institutions that have demonstrated their strength in research by reference 
to national and international standards’ (HEFCE 2000a, p. 13). A Quality 
Research component, or QR, was based upon the outcome of the 1992 RAE 
and subsequently accounted for 84-94 per cent of each Funding Council’s 
research grants. QR was provided on the basis of the quality, volume and 
cost of research conducted by institutions. A Generic Research component 
(GR or CR) encouraged collaborative research between institutions and 
industry following the 1993 White Paper on science and technology (DES 
1993). Finally, in the original HEFCE and HEPCW methods, a Development 
of Research component, DevR, promoted research potential in institutions 
receiving little research funding. DevR benefited post-1992 universities and 
higher education colleges, but remained only a tiny proportion of re- 
search funds. 

The 1996 RAE led to modified grant methods from 1997-98. Further edu- 
cation institutions were now specifically excluded, although they had not 
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actually secured any research money since the establishment of the Funding 
Councils. QR and GR were retained as measures of research quality and 
collaborative research respectively. The dropping of DevR from both the 
English and Welsh methods made it still more difficult for post-1992 univer- 
sities and higher education colleges to develop research and compete for 
future funds. In all methods, QR was still the largest component and was 
explicitly linked to 1996 RAE scores from 1 to 5. Ratings 1 and 2 attracted 
no funding, while the top score attracted four times as much funding as a 
score of 3b. Cost weights were also applied to account for laboratory and 
other research and the number of research-active academic staff selected 
for the 1996 RAE was input alongside research income from charities and 
the number of researchers. In Scotland and Wales, moderating quality fac- 
tors were included within QR to reward relative quality among and within 
subjects. Further UK-wide grants were geared towards the commercializ- 
ation of research and the acquisition of significant items of research equip- 
ment for institutions. 

Regional initiatives included the Scottish Research Development Grant; 
an annual competitive tranche aimed at furthering longer-term Scottish 
socio-economic development. In Northern Ireland, a small proportion of 
funds was designed to fund research focused on the ‘Economic, social and 
cultural needs of Northern Ireland’ (NIHEC 1999, p. 14). In Wales, money 
was targeted at research with wealth-creating potential. Premier Welsh 
research institutions also benefited from grants designed to boost the size 
of staff in upper RAE-rated units or those already attracting project fund- 
ing. In Wales, CR was awarded on the basis of success in obtaining non- 
Research Council/charitable grant. 

In the 1990s, then, both quality and volume factors appeared to play key 
roles in research allocations. RAE scores and the proportion of research- 
active academics were regarded as important determinants of grant. How- 
ever, given the complexity of funding models, insight would be gained by 
empirically testing the extent to which these factors were influential. 


Other funding 

Two main types of funding were provided outside the main teaching and 
research block grants. Grants related to the main allocations included non- 
consolidated grant, based upon such items as teacher training restructuring 
and success in recruiting science and engineering students. In addition, 
transitional funding and safety nets were designed to avoid imposing 
unmanageable rates of change in institutions’ funding. Because they were 
either calculated pro rata to main grant or allocated separately to smooth 
the transition, such monies helped reinforce traditional patterns of allo- 
cation. They also served to dilute the impact of formula grants. Indeed, 
HEFCW (2001la) argued that the continued existence of a safety net 
obscured and overcomplicated the original model and this component was 
withdrawn from future allocations. 
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In reality, the only competitive element comprised non-formula and spe- 
cial funds bid for by institutions in the form of strategic initiatives, support 
for national activities and specific capital funding. For example, institutions 
were allowed to bid for some special teaching-related funds outside the 
tolerance band. Altogether, such strategic initiatives comprised only £105 
million out of the total £435 million of special funds provided by HEFCE 
in 1999/2000 (HEFCE 2000a, p. 17). Generally, although appearing to offer 
some movement away from historical allocations, competitive funding was 
not sufficient to disturb the status quo. 


REGRESSION MODELS OF TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
ALLOCATIONS 


The analysis above resulted in two major propositions that required empiri- 
cal testing. For all UK higher education institutions, regression models were 
formulated to test the following hypotheses: 


Hypothesis 1: Differences in teaching funding between institutions in each 
funding allocation were determined by differences in student numbers. 


Hypothesis 2: Differences in HEFC research funding between institutions 
in each funding allocation were determined by differences in average 
institutional RAE scores, the percentage of academic staff entered in the 
RAE and the gross number of research-related academic staff. 


It was expected that these hypotheses would apply to all regional models 
and to each generic institutional type. Any significant differences would 
reveal the extent to which funding methods varied in practice. A true time 
series analysis was not possible because RAE data relates to 1992 and 1996 
only. The hypotheses were therefore tested using cross-sectional analysis 
to determine explanations for annual teaching and research allocations. 
Student numbers were again used as the independent variable in the teach- 
ing funding model. In the research funding model, volume and quality 
measures of research were incorporated as independent variables, since the 
influence of these factors was emphasized in Funding Council literature. 
Data from the first RAE were applied to research allocations up to 1995- 
96, while 1996 RAE data were applied to allocations from 1996-97 onwards. 
A cross-sectional approach meant that regression coefficients were tested 
for statistical significance relative to zero, rather than relative to their own 
values in different years. However, this still enabled the relative importance 
of independent variables in each funding model to be tested in annual allo- 
cations. 

These hypotheses resulted in separate linear regression models for teach- 
ing and research allocations tested on the 124 institutions with available 
data between 1994-2000. In both models, logs were used to ensure that 
coefficients were direct estimates of elasticities. Beta coefficients were com- 
puted so that the relative importance of independent variables could be 
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compared (full details of the method used are available from the author). 
For teaching funding: 


InT,, = by + bylnN + bC + b3D + b,E + b5F + bG + b,H 


where real grand teaching grant per institution T is defined as the sum of 
teaching-related monies allocated to each institution by the Funding Coun- 
cils. It was derived from Funding Council adjusted teaching grant with 
tuition fees added, deflated by the Higher Education Pay and Prices Index. 
T was determined by the total number of funding linked students N per 
institution (MASN or equivalent) and dummy variables C-H accounted for 
interaction effects. Variables C, D and E represented Scottish, Welsh and 
Northern Irish dummies respectively and F, G and H post-92 institutions, 
specialists and general colleges. For research funding: 


InR, = bo + bilnA + bolnP + balnS + bC + bsD + bE + b F + bgG + bH 


where real grand research grant per institution (derived from Funding 
Council adjusted research grant deflated by the Higher Education Pay and 
Prices Index) was determined by a scale element comprising the actual 
number of research-related academics per institution A, as notified by insti- 
tutions to HESA. This introduced a scale variable that changed on an 
annual basis, unlike the RAE measure of research-active staff P, which arose 
directly out of the 1992 and 1996 RAEs. P was the proportion of academic 
staff in each institution selected for the RAE P, and S the average RAE 
score per institution in 1992 and 1996 (data supplied by the Funding 
Councils). As indicated above, the Funding Councils did not allocate 
research monies to institutions with RAE scores of less than 3. However, 
they did publish weightings that translated RAE scores into relative fund- 
ing values, which were used to compare institutions. A can be viewed as 
a gross figure for the number of those categorized as undertaking some 
research and P as a net figure for those actually appearing in RAEs. Dummy 
variables accounting for interaction effects were as those used in the teach- 
ing model. 
The resulting model for aggregate UK teaching in 1999-2000 was: 


InT = 10.192 + 0.772InN + 0.162C + 0.191D + 0.047E — 0.025F — 0.137G 
— 0.137H 


With a t-test significance of 0.000 the number of students N was significant 
at the 1 per cent level. Table 1 provides regression data for the teaching 
funding model by institutional type, regional and aggregate allocations. 
Blank cells are where dummy variables are constants or have missing corre- 
lations. The effect of Funding Council methods on allocations in 1994-95 
. and 1999-2000 are shown to represent the beginning and the end of the 
study period, although conclusions are drawn based on all funding 
allocations. R? statistics were high, beta coefficients for the number of fund- 
ing-linked students per institution N were similar and the t-test significant 
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at the 1 per cent level for all breakdowns except for specialists in 1999- 
2000 and specialists and Scottish institutions in 1994-95 only (although 
significant for both at the 5 per cent level). Data therefore do generally 
support the first hypothesis that differences in teaching funding between 
institutions in each funding allocation were determined by differences in 
student numbers. 

The inconclusive model for specialists is explained by the introduction 
of a premium for such institutions in the revised English method, which 
diluted the influence of student numbers. In addition, during 1994-2000, 
real grand teaching grant per student capita declined considerably more for 
specialists than other institutional types, which lowered the unit of teaching 
funding faster than in other institutions. Excluding tuition fees real grand 
teaching grant fell by 13.3 per cent for specialists over the period, compared 
to decreases of 9.2 and 3.5 per cent for general colleges and post-1992 
universities respectively and a slight increase of 1.2 per cent for pre-1992 
universities. This was due to a disproportionate rise in specialist student 
numbers during 1994-2000, which at 22.4 per cent was double the increase 
for general colleges and post-1992 institutions. In the aggregate model Beta 
coefficients for the number of funding-linked students per institution were 
slightly lower in 1999-2000 than in the initial allocation. Therefore, the 
introduction of additional student places, special teaching grants and the 
partial linkage of minor teaching funds to teaching quality had some affect 
in weakening the student number-teaching funds relationship over the per- 
iod, although this is not the case across all breakdowns. 

Table 2 provides regression data for the research funding model in 1994- 
95 and 1999-2000, although conclusions are also based on other annual 
allocations. In 1999-2000 the research funding model for all UK insti- 
tutions was: 


InR = 6.455 + 0.244InA + 0.097InP + 0.676InS + 0.010C — 0.010D + 0.029E + 
0.049F — 0.127G — 0.1040 


With t-tests significant at 0.000, the number of research academics per 
institution A and average institutional RAE scores S were both significant 
in explaining institutional differences in real grand UK research grant at 
the 1 per cent level. The coefficient for average institutional RAE scores 
was generally the largest of the independent variables and significant in all 
UK research allocations in 1999-2000 except Scotland and Wales, where 
small samples may have affected results. This appears to confirm con- 
clusions in the previous section about the importance of RAE scores in 
research funding. The coefficient was also larger in 1999-2000 than in 1994- 
95 for all sample institutions and for all institutional types and regions 
except pre-1992 universities, which confirms its growing influence over the 
period. Evidence shows a greater homogeneity in research scores for pre- 
1992 universities than other institutions, with a range in mean institutional 
1992 and 1996 RAE scores of only 1.96 and 2.74 respectively. It is likely 
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that such homogeneity lessened the impact of RAE scores in the model for 
pre-1992 institutions. For Scottish and Welsh institutions, the t-test for aver- 
age institutional RAE scores was not significant in 1999-2000, which indi- 
cates that RAE scores did not play as important a role in research allo- 
cations as in other regions. This was almost certainly due to the impact of 
a quality factor mediating allocations, and the establishment of Research 
Development Grant not linked to RAE scores. 

Significant beta coefficients for the number of academics researching A 
show that this variable was also generally influential in research funding 
allocations. However, the coefficient was much smaller in all years for post- 
1992 universities and general colleges and not significant in any year except 
1994-95 for Welsh institutions. Despite efforts to improve research capa- 
bility, the dropping of DevR from the English and Welsh funding methods 
without increasing the proportion of bid-for special funds made it more 
difficult for these institutions to compete for research funds. In fact, the 
decline in the unit of research resource was far greater here than in the pre- 
1992 sector. HESA data show that although the proportion of research-only 
and combined research-teaching staff in post-1992 universities increased 
from 83.3 to 87.1 per cent of all academic staff during 1994-2000, real 
research grant per academic capita fell by 17.5 per cent. In contrast, 95.4 
per cent of staff in pre-1992 universities undertook some research at the 
end of the period compared with 95.9 per cent at the beginning. In addition, 
pre-1992 universities experienced a decline in real research grant per aca- 
demic capita of only 6.1 per cent between 1994-2000. At the same time, the 
proportion of staff undertaking some research in general colleges fell from 
87.1 to 80.8 per cent and real grand research grant per academic capita 
declined by 10.6 per cent. Of course, this assumes that staff classified as 
‘non-research active’ here and in all institutional types were really not 
active. If may be that some institutions declared some staff non-active as 
part of their RAE submission strategy. However, this is impossible to con- 
firm through a regression analysis. Detailed case studies of particular insti- 
tutions may help to determine the extent to which such ‘game-playing’ 
strategies were adopted. 

The number of academics researching was not significant for specialist 
institutions or general colleges in any 1990s allocation, or for Scottish and 
Welsh institutions in 1999-2000. The result for specialists might be due to 
the diverse nature of the institutions included in this single category, with 
subjects demanding fundamentally different research characters and 
consistencies in beta coefficients more difficult to obtain. However, the 
small sample sizes of these models are likely to have made findings less 
conclusive. 

Results for the proportion of academics entered in the 1996 RAE P were 
mixed. T-tests showed that the variable only had a significant affect upon 
1999-2000 aggregate UK research allocations at the 5 per cent level. In the 
allocations based on the first RAE, the coefficient of RAE-entered academics 
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was significant for UK institutions, although it was considerably smaller 
than that for average RAE score. Of institutional types, only post-1992 uni- 
versities found the coefficient significant in all allocations during the 1990s, 
although it was still generally small in comparison to the beta coefficient 
for average institutional RAE score. One explanation for this is that post- 
1992 universities had a much wider range of staff entered in the RAE than 
other institutional types except specialists. With ranges of 76.9 in 1992 and 
66.0 in 1996, heterogeneity arguably gave greater scope for P to be of influ- 
ence. The beta coefficient of the proportion of RAE-entered academics was 
significant, if small, for all three regional models in 1994-95, but ceased to 
be significant for any region by the period end. Sample size could not have 
been responsible for this in English institutions. It seems more likely that 
whatever influence this variable had at the start of the period had been 
removed by the end of the decade with the revision of research funding 
methods. 

Generally, the results of regression models were mixed and revealed the 
complex nature of Funding Council formulae as well as differences between 
regional models and in allocations to particular institutional types. Differ- 
ences in teaching funding between institutions within annual funding allo- 
cations were influenced by student numbers. Rather than demonstrate a 
commitment to an equity principle of reallocating teaching grants to insti- 
tutions according to a competitive bidding or zero-based budgeting process, 
teaching funding methods relied much more on historical distributions of 
students between institutions. In research funding methods, differences in 
average institutional RAE scores and the gross number of research-related 
academic staff largely determined differences in annual HEFC research 
funding between institutions. However, the percentage of academic staff 
entered in the RAE generally appeared to have a smaller effect during the 
period and no significant affect generally upon real research grant in 
1999-2000. 


CONCLUSIONS: THE FUTURE OF HEFC FUNDING 


This analysis has revealed the complex and changing nature of Funding 
Council methods during the 1990s. A more devolved system meant regional 
allocations incorporating some differences in funding principles and 
accounting for particular regional circumstances. Although complex formu- 
lae obscured the influences of particular funding variables, common fea- 
tures between funding methods were evident. The reliance of teaching 
funds largely upon existing distributions of students perpetuated a system 
that allowed for stability in the face of higher student participation rates. 
Conversely, it also promoted inequity between institutions by reinforcing 
historical patterns of students by volume and type and allowing only mini- 
mal competition between institutions. In the face of government consoli- 
dation policy, institutions attracting a particular quantity and mix of stu- 
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dents were encouraged to retain these, rather than embrace changes in 
institutional mission. 

Moreover, the absence of a direct link between teaching quality and insti- 
tutional funding meant that the TOA exercises of the 1990s lacked any real 
‘teeth’. Institutions were not encouraged to devote time and financial 
resources to improving their performance in such initiatives if there was 
no real financial gain. In contrast, research funding methods appeared to 
promote more competition since scoring well in the RAE would result in 
more funds. However, the reality was that research funding methods con- 
tinued to favour institutions already enjoying research track records. Main- 
tenance of the existing research infrastructure was a funding priority during 
the decade, rather than the development of new institutional research stars, 
as the relatively small proportion of funds devoted to research potential 
and special initiatives testifies. 

So does the future augur more fundamental change in the funding 
methods of any of the Funding Councils? HEFCE teaching and research 
methods were only changed in the late 1990s and HEFCE documents pub- 
lished since then indicate that any further changes in methods are likely 
to be marginal, especially given the continuation of a tight government 
consolidation policy. The 1998 and 2000 Comprehensive Spending Reviews 
(DES 1998b; DfEE 2000) and the Labour Party Election Manifesto (Labour 
Party 2001) continued the themes of increasing access, but demanded con- 
tinuing efficiency savings from institutions. The implications are clear: with 
HEFCW warning of continued real decreases in funding into the foresee- 
able future (HEFCW 2001c). 

The Welsh Funding Council began using a revised teaching funding 
method for the first time in 2000-01, while the Scottish Funding Council 
aimed to implement a new approach for teaching from 2001-02 onwards. 
The revised Welsh method attempts to simplify the funding method and to 
promote equity in distribution by moving even further away from historical 
allocations and closer to funding similar subject areas at similar rates across 
Wales. However, the structure of the method has in reality changed very 
little, with similar funding cells to the previous method. Provision is made 
for the allocation of additional student numbers based on policy priorities, 
recovery numbers to offset dips in enrolment in one year and some redistri- 
bution of student numbers outside the funding formula. Postgraduate 
research training is now separated out and HEFCW plans to fund on the 
basis of credit values rather than monetary values from 2002/03 to encour- 
age greater modularization of courses and widen access. 

Scotland’s revised method retained its funding cell structure, but intro- 
duced additional funded places and premiums to widen access for 
underrepresented groups. However, all such changes represent incremental 
rather than more widespread change. The abolition of upfront student tui- 
tion fees in Scotland is the one notable exception, although this represents 
a change to the cash flow of student loan finance rather than an increase 
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in public expenditure. Other regions do not yet appear ready to follow 
the Scottish executive’s example and the second Blair administration has 
explicitly ruled out the introduction of top-up fees for institutions as an 
alternative means of finance (Labour Party 2001). However, pressure from 
non-Scottish students and parents promises to keep the tuition fees’ issue 
on the policy agenda. 

The principles of lifelong learning and widening access have been estab- 
lished as government priorities and will continue to attract specific initiat- 
ives and additional places. However, it is likely that these grants will 
remain small in comparison to core teaching funding. There is also no evi- 
dence that any of the Funding Councils are considering a stronger link 
between TQA and funding. The removal of this item from the SHEFC 
method now means that there is no explicit link between teaching quality 
and funding. This means that student numbers will continue to drive teach- 
ing allocations into the foreseeable future. 

Fundamental reviews of research funding by all funding bodies are in 
process to support the new Research Assessment Exercise (RAE) method- 
ology. However, while the final outcome for individual institutions will not 
be known until the 2001 RAE exercise is completed, it seems unlikely that 
dramatic changes will occur to any of the regional methods. Instead, formu- 
lae based on RAE measures of quality and volume will continue to influ- 
ence research allocations. HEFCE confirms this, with a recommendation 
that top ranking departments in the 2001 RAE receive maintained funding 
levels and that only those departments rated 3b or above receive any 
research funds. (HEFCE 2001, p. 2). Similar conclusions have been reached 
in Scotland and Wales, with the HEFCW warning that the selectivity gradi- 
ent might be steepened to limit or even exclude funds going to 3a and 3b 
departments and the volume measure of research staff funded on the basis 
of a two year rolling average (HEFCW 2001d). 

Other changes include initiatives to challenge barriers to career pro- 
gression for women and minority groups and the requirement that insti- 
tutions should submit a staff development strategy as a precondition for 
the release of funding (HEFCE 2001, p. 2). SHEFC also proposed the estab- 
lishment of a new Strategic Research Development Grant (SRDG) to fund 
research infrastructure in areas of regional and national strategic impor- 
tance. The introduction of a new Science Research Investment Fund to 
invest in the Scottish science research infrastructure has also been counten- 
anced (SHEFC 2000). 

The Welsh Council’s plans also included a new initiative to encourage 
research bids by institutions in areas of strategic importance to the econ- 
omy, society and culture of Wales to be known as the Research Capacity 
Development Fund. HEFCW also proposed consolidating postgraduate 
research training funds into a single stream known as Postgraduate 
Research (PGR) and the establishment of a Knowledge Transfer funding 
stream to encourage the transfer of knowledge between institutions and 
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industry through a Higher Education Economic Development Fund 
(HEED) (HEFCW 2001e). Both initiatives would be distributed outside 
recurrent research grant (HEFCW 2001d). NIHEC’s research funding 
review of 1999-2000 examined the possibility of breaking with the HEFCE 
approach to design a method more specific to the needs of Northern Ire- 
land. However, it decided to continue with the English approach in the 
meantime (NIHEC 2000, p. 17). Reform in the funding structure in Northern 
Ireland, including the formation of new Funding Councils, is also being 
considered, although no decision has yet been made. 

Overall, it is concluded that the development of Funding Council allo- 
cation methods over the 1990s reflected a spirit of conservatism that served 
to perpetuate higher education structures in a hostile public funding 
environment. This outlook will continue to dominate higher education 
funding into the foreseeable future, with formulaic block funding prevail- 
ing. Some competition between institutions will be encouraged for research 
funds via the RAEs, but this will continue to favour institutions with exist- 
ing research track records. Teaching funding will continue to be influenced 
by existing patterns of student volumes and types across institutions. 
Evidently the changes of the 1990s have been incremental and any more 
fundamental revisions in funding methods in the medium term look 
extremely unlikely. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POLITICIANS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS - A LOGIC OF 


DISHARMONY 
Ea ra 


KASPER M. HANSEN AND NIELS EJERSBO 


The relationship between politicians (elected officials) and administrators 
(appointed officials) is the cornerstone to understanding the governing process and 
has always been highly debated in the public administration literature. Tradition- 
ally, the debate focuses on Weber's clear separation between politicians and admin- 
istrators and a criticism of the basic assumptions of Weber’s model. An alternative 
model is the Dichotomy-Duality-Model which gives a more varied description of 
the relationship between politiaans and administrators. This article argues that in 
order to get a more thorough understanding of the complicated interaction between 
politiaans and administrators, it is necessary to pay attention to the two groups’ 
logic of action. It is argued that politicians are driven by inductive logic of action 
while administrators are influenced by a deductive logic of action. These two 
opposites create a logic of disharmony between the two agents. Empirical findings 
from counties in Denmark support the present and the resistance of the logic, since 
management tools designed to create a harmonious relationship between politicians 
and administrators are unable to change the logic of disharmony 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POLITICIANS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS - A LOGIC OF DISHARMONY 


Moving away from the classic model 

The relationship between politicians and administrators is continuously 
under debate and there is an ongoing development both normatively as 
well as descriptively. The discussion is carried out in academia (for 
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example, Svara 1990; Mouritzen and Svara 2002; Stewart 1993), as well as 
in the non-academic field (for example, OECD; ICMA; The Danish National 
Association of Local Authorities). Weber's classic model of bureaucracy, 
and especially its implication for the relationship between politicians and 
administrators, has been a foundation for most discussions (see Svara 1990). 
Weber’s model, developed at the beginning of the 20th century, is an ideal- 
type and should not be seen as a normative model. In the traditional under- 
standing of the division of labour between politicians and administrators, 
the two groups have separate roles. Politicians are to draw up visions, goals 
and general principles of action and develop strategies, while adminis- 

trators are to implement the politicians’ wishes and run the day-to-day 
administration (Weber 1922). In an American context, Woodrow Wilson put 
forward similar ideas as early as 1887 (Wilson 1887). The administration is 
a purely technical instrument. The work of the administration is based upon 
rules and regulations and is applied with neutrality (Mouritzen and Svara 
2002). The characteristics of such a bureaucracy ensure tenure to staff and 
promotion based upon formal qualifications which in turn give indepen- 
dence from politicians. 

This simple and unique division of work between politicians and admin- 
istrators has developed into a normative ideal in western society. It is 
reinforced by various publications from interest organizations (for example, 
the OECD) and by the recycling of management ideas based upon the 
policy-management split (Røvik 1998; Antonsen et al. 2000, p. 35). This nor- 
mative ideal contradicts several empirical studies showing a more complex 
interaction between politicians and administrators, and more diverse roles 
for the two sets of actors. Administrators are to a very large extent involved 
in the formulation of visions and objectives at the political level. Their 
involvement is not limited to choosing means but also involves ends. In 
other words, administrators play an active role at the political level. Like- 
wise, politicians see a need to involve themselves directly with constituency 
cases and administration. Constituency cases refer in our understanding to 
a case which is ad hoc, concerns a specific set of individuals, and has a 
narrowly defined issue. Mouritzen and Svara (2002) use the term ‘single 
cases” and Berg (2000) the term ‘specific cases’. However, Berg (2000) shows 
that politicians construct their own understanding of cases, which makes 
it difficult to strictly categorize the cases as for example constituency cases. 
Politicians are very much involved in the implementation and adminis- 
tration of different policies (see, for example, Berg 2000; Svara 1990). Taking 
into account the massive critique of the classic model since Weber's work 
was published (see, for example, White 1926; Price 1941), one may ask why 
this understanding of the division of work between politicians and 
administrators maintains such a strong normative position. This is 
especially so considering that Weber in his own work had already con- 
fronted many of the problems. Several explanations may be put forward. 
First, the model is simple and therefore relatively easy to work with, explain 
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and communicate. Second, Weber’s use of the concept ‘ideal-type’ may be 
misunderstood and interpreted instead as a normative ideal. Third, there 
is a huge emphasis on rational models within western society (March 1995). 
An example is Management-By-Objectives (MBO), introduced from the 
private sector under the umbrella concept New Public Management (Lane 
2000). The harmony between MBO and Weber’s classic model has had a 
mutually reinforcing effect on the two models and has broadened its dif- 
fusion within the public sector. In the last part of the paper we will discuss 
the relationship between MBO and the policy-management split further. 
First we discuss the logic behind politicians’ and administrators’ actions 
and give more empirical evidence that the logic of disharmony is at play. 

The gap between the normative standard of separate roles and empirical 
studies has motivated the development of other models to understand the 
relationship between politicians and administrators. Aberbach, Putnam and 
Rockman (1981) introduce four images to describe the relationship between 
politicians and administrators, and Guy Peters (1987) describes five ideal- 
type models of interaction. In this respect, James Svara’s Dichotomy- 
Duality-Model (1985, 1990) is interesting because it tries to reckon with a 
clear separation. The Dichotomy-Duality-Model recognizes the limitations 
of the classic model, and the need for a model based on real work situations. 
In the following sections we will introduce the Dichotomy-Duality-Model 
as described by James Svara (Svara 1985, 1990, 1998). Secondly, we will use 
the model as a starting point for some theoretical arguments and, finally, 
support our theoretical claims with a survey on politicians and 
administrators. 


THE DICHOTOMY-DUALITY-MODEL 


The model is developed in order to give a more realistic understanding than 
other models of the relationship between politicans and administrators. The 
Dichotomy-Duality-Model is inspired by classic decision-making theory 
and Weber’s classic model. The model has four dimensions. Dimension one 
and two (Mission and Policy) is a specification of Weber's legal hegemony, 
while dimension three and four (Administration and Management) is a 
specification of Weber’s bureaucracy-function. The four dimensions make 
it possible to broaden the classic roles and to make the transition from 
politicians and administrators more fluent as well as overlapping as indi- 
cated by empirical studies. The bold line in the Dichotomy-Duality-Model 
presented in figure 1, divides the governing process into two work fields 
or spheres and represents a division of leadership between politicians and 
administrators. In a traditional understanding of the governing process, 
these spheres are related to formal decision making and leadership in each 
of the four dimensions. However, as the model illustrates, politicians and 
administrators share this ‘power over’ in each dimension of the governing 
process and, accordingly, the model rejects politicians’ monopolization of 
the legal hegemony as well as administrators’ monopolization of the 
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The politicians’ sphere 


The bold line tilustrates the 
theoretical division of leadership 
between polurcians and 
administrators 


Administration 


The admimstrators’ sphere 





FIGURE 1. The Dichotomy-Duality-Model 


bureaucracy-function. The blurred distinction between the two spheres over 
the four dimensions also represents a challenge to a clear-cut picture of 
democratic accountability and control, as it becomes more difficult to hold 
a specific person accountable for specific decisions. 

The four dimensions: Mission, Policy, Administration and Management, 
cover the governmental and work process in every organization, public or 
private (Svara 1990, p. 7). In a public context, these tasks are carried out 
by politicians and administrators. As can be seen from the figure design, 
politicians’ focus is on the top level while the administrators’ focus is on 
the bottom. The Mission-dimension implies the task of setting the overall 
visions and goals for a business and, in this way, defines the purpose and 
scope for an organization. Examples of Mission tasks are tax-level, changes 
in the county’s standing orders/ordinance, and the initiation of new and 
phasing out of existing services. Strategies for the regional level develop- 
ment are put forward and future scenarios are discussed and analysed. The 
second dimension — Policy — includes the operationalization of goals and 
visions ratified under the Mission-dimension. It is in this dimension that 
the budget is formulated and concrete decisions regarding programmes and 
choice of policy instrument are decided. Tasks within the policy-dimension 
include among others the attraction of funds from upper-level government 
and finding general principles of implementing services. Administration 
forms the third dimension in the interaction between politicians and admin- 
istrators. In this dimension, the service is implemented and delivered to 
the public and complaints from citizens are dealt with and programmes and 
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service are evaluated. The last dimension is Management, which includes 
internal activities such as coordination of staff, employment of subordinate 
staff, complaints from employees and personnel procedures. 

The four dimensions of the Dichotomy-Duality-Model in a county context 
can be illustrated by the following example. A county council defines a 
general need to improve the infrastructure within the region during the 
following two years (Mission). The administrators and politicians consider 
different actions and finally decide to expand a road between two major 
cities in the region (Policy). The technical considerations regarding the con- 
struction of the road are carried out by a civil servant from the technical 
division and a bidding process is carried out (Administration). In the last 
dimension (Management) an entrepreneur is chosen — private or public. 
Employees, who supervise the ongoing construction, are hired and trained. 
The example shows the content of the different dimensions. At the same 
time, it illustrates the difficulties in separating the dimension. It may also be 
difficult to determine whether politicians or administrators have the most 
influence in each dimension, as influence may vary, especially within the 
policy-dimension. The policy-dimension may be the one dimension with 
the most intense interaction between politics and administration. As Svara 
points out, administrators will be involved in giving advice on policies and 
thereby potentially influence the policy. On the other hand, the different 
policies will later be subject to discussions in the council (Svara 1990, p. 
21). The way the interaction is carried out within the policy dimension may 
spill over into other dimensions. All in all, the dimensions give a more 
comprehensive and multi-faceted understanding of how real decisions are 
carried out compared to, the classical model. At the same time, the model 
recognizes and pinpoints the division of labour and most of all the com- 
plementarities between the roles of politicians and administrators. 

The model as such can be criticized for implying a zero sum game — a 
closed system. Within each dimension of the model, the tasks of politicians 
and administrators must add up to 1. This means that if a politician sees 
it as his most important cause to engage himself in constituency cases, it 
would be impossible for a manager to do the same. Accordingly, the admin- 
istrators’ behaviour determines the politicians’ behaviour as well as the 
other way around. However, looking at the relationship between politicians 
and administrators as a zero sum game has its advantages. First of all, it 
pinpoints the fact that the relation between politicians and administrators 
is an interplay and, when trying to understand the behaviour of the one 
part, we must also consider the behaviour of the other part. Furthermore, 
the model allows that interdependency in the relationship is not strictly 
defined, because the boundaries within as well as between the four dimen- 
sions are fluid and overlapping, varying over time as well as between cases: 
this being one of the model’s advantages in its descriptive context. 

The model may also be criticized for neglecting ‘politics’ and relying too 
much on private sector characteristics. The public sector is infused with 
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values such as equality and neutrality to a much higher extent than a priv- 
ate organization. It is governed by a body elected by popular vote among 
citizens, not by an appointed board of directors. In other words, ‘Other 
institutions, . . ., are not free from politics, but government is politics’ 
(Appleby 1992, p. 147). On the one hand, the specific public context will 
clearly separate the dimension due to demands for democratic control and 
accountability. On the other hand, the tasks and problems which the public 
organization deals with may be characterized as wicked problems for which 
no uniquely perfect solution can be found. As a consequence, the definition 
of the problem is in itself often a trade-off between competing interests 
(Harmon and Mayer 1992). Thus, the model puts too little emphasis on 
politics as the struggle for competing interest, and it may be fruitful to 
discuss the dimensions more freely and open up to the specific logic behind 
the politicians as well as the administrators (see also Svara 1999). 


LOGIC OF DISHARMONY 


It makes no sense to talk about the political process without taking the 
administration into account and vice versa. Politics and administration are 
two separate, analytical components, but they are to a very high extent 
integrated into the same political process (Peters 1978, 1987, 1996). We are 
in need of a model which can describe the relationship as an integrated 
process with fluent borders. However, as shown, this is not an easy task. 
As a starting point, one must have a more thorough understanding of the 
basic assumptions underlying the behaviour of politicians and adminis- 
trators. 

In what follows, we argue for the existence of a logical disharmony 
between politicians and administrators based on two different logics of 
action (Ejersbo 1997, p. 259). The logical disharmony is based upon the 
following set of assumptions about politicians’ and administrators’ behav- 
iour. 


e The basis for political actions is constituency cases. Politicians approach 
issues case by case and from there form a general attitude towards the 
issue and focus on the competing interests with these cases. Politicians 
can be characterized as having a inductive logic of action. 

The basis for administrative actions is general statements of laws, rules, 
objective and values. Administrators approach specific cases and 
handle problems by referring to general laws, rules, objective and 
values and, accordingly, administrators focus on consensus of overall 
goals and strategies within the hierarchy of the organization. Adminis- 
trators can be characterized as having a deductive logic of action. 


The respective logics dominate the politicians’ and administrators’ actions, 
but the logics are not inclusive since other logics may, in certain periods, 
influence the relationship. Secondly, the logics are also dependent on the 
personal characteristics of the actors and they will also vary according to 
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time and specific institutional set-up: for example, time to next election, 
political composition in the council, media attention and so on. To under- 
stand the rationale behind the logic of action, we will, in the next two para- 
graphs, discuss the logic in the context of rational choice theories and 
theories about socialization taking place in politics and at the workplace 
with focus on a county context. These two approaches support the two 
logics of action as argued. 


Rational choice 

The well known theoretical basis of rational choice is the assumption of 
rational/bounded rational individuals with a fixed set of preferences seek- 
ing to maximize their utility. Their behaviour is strategic, calculated and 
opportunistic (Hall and Taylor 1996; Christiansen 1998). Politics is defined 
by many rational choice proponents as the struggle for power (Hall and 
Taylor 1996). Conflicting interest is the dynamics and the core of politics, 
where politics and politicians'are seen as a means to mediate the many 
different interests that exist (Dahl 1961). However, politicians have a clear 
interest in re-election. In pursuing re-election they have an interest in keep- 
ing a high profile towards voters, news media and other politicians. In 
doing so, politicians also contribute to pluralizing interests, and they have 
a need for deviating interests — it could be said that politicians feed on 
mutual disagreement. As a consequence, politicians need to involve them- 
selves in constituency cases in order to show determination and action. 
They also have to develop a reputation for keeping their promises to the 
public if they want to renew their ‘contract’ with the public (Laver 1997, 
p. 84). Furthermore, the involvement in constituency cases gives them the 
freedom to choose between the kind of cases, and to choose the ones that 
produce the most votes. This view of politicians can be criticized — as well 
as rational choice in general — for not taking altruistic motives into account. 
Some politicians may not just focus on their self-interests; they may take a 
broader approach towards the county and objectives such as ‘the good of 
the city’ that cut across lines of interest and that may not be a showcase 
for the single politician, but may also be part of their politics. It has been 
suggested that (local) politicians hold a number of different roles, which 
also illustrates that politicians can have a broad set of objectives. Berg (2000) 
points out that local politicians shift between roles containing different 
values. She also points out that a sharp division between constituency cases 
and more general goals and objectives is without relevance in everyday 
political life. 

Politicians’ interests in constituency cases are not only a means to 
increase visibility towards the public, but constituency cases may also be 
an effective way to exert control over the administration. By following con- 
stituency cases politicians may gain an insight into the procedures of the 
administration and thereby increase the possibility of their finding cases of 
misuse of power by the administration. 
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Despite the general difficulty that exists for rational choice in dealing 
with altruistic motives, it is still a sound argument that to a large extent 
politicians will be driven by the desire to be re-elected and therefore have 
a strong interest in constituency cases. 

Turning to the administrators, they are likewise driven by self-interest 
(Niskanen 1973; Downs 1967; Mueller 1979). Downs lists five self-interested 
motives by bureaucrats: power, money income, prestige, convenience and 
security (Downs 1967, p. 262). As mentioned above, administrators may 
also be driven by broader motives. Downs acknowledges the existence of 
these broader motives, but states that administrators will mostly be mo- 
tivated by their self-interest. Niskanen (1973) points to somewhat similar 
motives and argues that administrators in public organizations will try to 
fulfil their motives by maximizing the budget of their department. Dun- 
leavy (1991) suggests that administrators are more interested in shaping 
the organization in order to obtain interesting tasks. 

A complementary strategy to those mentioned above will be to run the 
administration as smoothly and effectively as possible. Conflicts and diver- 
sity constitute obstacles when the administration needs to act (Brunsson 
1994). Such obstacles are looked upon as counter productive and adminis- 
trators seek to minimize these factors. As a consequence, administrators 
will focus on consensus within both strategies and organizational goals. 
They also have an interest in keeping politicians away from day-to-day 
business. Any interference from politicians may only cause problems and 
make the lives of the administrators even more problematic. And as sug- 
gested by Downs, administrators want to maximize their convenience. To 
protect their position, administrators will try to create a buffer around their 
powers so they can act independently and free from the political sphere. 
But in doing so administrators need to actively engage themselves in the 
sphere between politics and administration and, if they are capable of man- 
aging the apex of the governing process, their positions will be much 
stronger. A strong partnership between politicians and administrators can 
result in a plus-sum-game, where both actors strengthen their positions 
if they cooperate and, in this way, the interplay between politicians and 
administrators will constitute a stronger power base (Mouritzen and Svara 
2002). However, administrators’ incentives for stable and smoothly run 
organizations and the strategy to involve themselves in the political process 
to create a buffer for autonomous action, do not necessarily go hand in 
hand. Even more importantly, such strategies may be in direct conflict with 
the logic of politicians, as described above. 

Most public organizations have a hierarchical structure which implies a 
need for rules and objectives that are set by a higher level within the organi- 
zation. Rules and objectives are the conditions under which hierarchical 
organizations function. Using these objectives in the daily work implies a 
deductive way of thinking — going from the abstract to the specific. 

In summary, then, politicians need the dynamics between competing 
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goals and constituency cases to justify their actions and to make themselves 
visible to the public. When forced to formulate more general objectives, 
their point of reference will be specific cases and constituency cases. Admin- 
istrators, on the other hand, need the top-down approach and consensus 
both to gain control and to show effectiveness. 


Socialization and recruitment of politicians and administrators 
Politicians and administrators alike go through a socialization process 
before and after becoming politicians or administrators. Politicians selected 
in partisan communities must go through the party machinery (Prewitt 
1970). In this way, political parties ensure that those elected have been 
influenced and educated in specific ways. In county councils in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, this feature is most prevalent among the politicians 
who all have a long career in their party organization (Hansen et al. 2000; 
Disch 1999; Mork 2000). Secondly, these politicians will have participated 
in different forms of party work and have often been placed low on the 
ballot the first couple of times before being elected to the council. In a 
survey of Danish counties council members, 84 per cent of elected officials 
indicated that it was not the first time they had run for office, and on aver- 
age each elected official in 1993 had run for office more than two and a 
half times since the 1970 election (Hansen et al. 2000). The socializing pro- 
cess which politicians go through has a considerable impact on their way 
of thinking and acting. The struggle up through the party organization also 
contributes to the reinforcement of conflicting values between politicians 
representing different parties. Throughout their entire career, they have 
debated specific issues with fellow politicians. This career reinforces an 
inductive way of thinking, going from specific to more abstract issues. Like- 
wise, politicians go through a socialization process when they become coun- 
cil members. Many counties give newly elected members of the council an 
introduction to the county and its administration, emphasizing the need 
for politicians to focus on general matters. 

In most countries, the jobs of local administrators in the public sector 
cannot be viewed as a genuine profession (Klausen and Magnier 1998). 
Nevertheless, they have some similarities to a profession and parts of the 
characteristics of a profession are relevant for public sector administrators. 
According to theories of professions, norms and values introduced during 
the education/training and career process will be carried over into the job 
itself and influence the handling of it (Macdonald 1995). Most top adminis- 
trators have a university degree in either law, political science or economics. 
In the survey of Danish county administrators, 73 per cent of all adminis- 
trators at the country level have a university degree, mostly in law, econom- 
ics or political science (Ejersbo et al. 1998). These results are echoed ina 
survey of local government CEOs in 15 western democracies. As an 
example, 78 per cent of local government CEOs in Spain have a university 
degree and likewise in Sweden, where 90 per cent have a university degree, 
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the majority in political science (Klausen and Magnier 1998). This implies 
that public administrators at the local and county level are a relatively 
homogeneous group when it comes to education and training. When receiv- 
ing these types of academic education, administrators are trained in a 
deductive way of thinking, as students are introduced to a general theory 
and, based on the theory, the students must be able to analyse and discuss 
a specific subject. This practice is well known in economics where ‘laws’ 
are used to guide the analysis. The deductive way of thinking, then, can be 
expected to influence how public sector administrators handle tasks and 
generally approach their jobs. 


THE LOGIC OF DISHARMONY IN ACTION 


In order to explore the idea of a logical disharmony further, we now analyse 
the interaction between politicians and administrators in county councils 
in Denmark. This meso level has often been neglected as a research field. 
More often, the focus has been either on the national level or even supra- 
national level, or on the local level, an example being municipalities. The 
emergence of a genuine meso level is extremely important and thus the 
regional level has grown in importance (Sharp 1993, p. 36). In a Danish 
context, research is especially absent at the county level, despite the fact that 
the counties (Amter) handle around 10 per cent of the public expenditure, 
amounting to 6 per cent of the Danish GDP. Denmark has 14 counties, with 
an average population of 335874, ranging from 45000 to 628000. The county 
level administers the healthcare service, including hospitals, medical care, 
and so on, and these services take up 64 per cent of the counties’ expendi- 
ture. In addition, the county level is responsible for secondary schools and 
high schools, some road construction, and environmental control. Each 
county has a council which consists of directly elected officials, among 
whom the mayor is (indirectly) elected. The term is fixed for four years. 
The size of the council ranges from 17 to 31. (AU data are from 1997, The 
Association of County Councils in Denmark 2000.) The analysis is based 
upon a study of Danish counties in 1997. Questionnaires were sent to all 
374 council members in all 14 counties and the response rate was 78 per 
cent. Questionnaires were also sent to the three top management levels in 
the counties and here 480 out of 545 (88 per cent) responded. For more 
details see Buch Jensen and Ejersbo (1997), Ejersbo et al. (1998) and Buch 
Jensen et al. (1998). 

The empirical findings are presented in figure 2. We asked politicians and 
administrators about their preferences concerning their role in the county 
council. We also asked administrators to assess the actual behaviour of poli- 
ticians. Our design allowed only these three important cross-references. A 
complete mapping of actual behaviour and preferred role preference, 
including cross-reference between politicians and administrators, would 
demand 2 x 2 x 2 = 8 sets of items to each respondent, expanding the 
questionnaire well beyond its limits (Hansen 1997). Furthermore, while con- 
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- Formolate exact goals for the county* 
- Have clear vestons for how the county should 
develop m the long run 


- Ratify general pohtical goals * 
- Represent the county to the outside workd* 


- Being spokesperson for persons or groups, who have 
wues pending decnscos by the authonty* 


- Engagement m constituency cases” 


- Being spokesperson for bas or ber party* 
- Lay down rules and oumes for the admurusiration* 


Polinctans must give preortics to different besks m ther daily 
20 


The admaustraiors assessment of the polricume acteal work 
1 he adm strators' preferred preferences of the poktiaans work 
a Add tor MAES 461-07 -72 The polructns’ preferred pro ferences of her own work 





FIGURE 2. Key elements of the relationship between politicians and administrators in 
the Danish county context ~ the role of the politicians 


structing the questionnaire, county CEOs and members of-county councils 
did not believe that part-time politicians would be able to give a valid 
assessment of managers’ work. Focusing on the three cross-references 
(politicians’ and administrators’ preferences concerning their role in the 
county council, and the administrators assessment of the actual behaviour 
of the politicians) enable us not only to say something about preferences, 
but also about how politicians are carrying out their role as assessed by 
the administration. 

If the critique of the classic model put forward above holds, we expect 
politicians to prefer a relatively high involvement in constituency cases and 
to involve themselves accordingly, and that administrators would prefer 
that politicians stayed out of constituency cases. With regard to the goal 
setting element (the first three items in figure 2), politicians and adminis- 
trators have similar preferences (see figure 2). This similarity can be 
explained as a way politicians cope with the normative pressures from 
strong interest organizations and from administrators within the organiza- 
tion pushing politicians to focus on general matters. However, when the 
politicians’ behaviour is assessed by the administrators, there is a clear dis- 
crepancy between the preferences of the politicians and administrators alike 
and the behaviour of the politicians. According to the administrators, poli- 
ticians do not engage themselves enough in the goal-setting process and 
engage themselves far too much in constituency cases. This is shown by 
the constituency cases and the administrative routines (the last items in 
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figure 2), since the preferences towards the role of politicians among poli- 
ticians and administrators show wide discrepancies. This is also what is 
suggested by the logic of disharmony and by politicians’ inductive and 
administrators’ deductive way of thinking. It is also evident that politicians 
prefer high involvement on all dimensions, which corresponds with find- 
ings presented by Svara (1990, p. 75). 

Summarizing the findings in figure 2, politicians agree on the normative 
level when it comes to goal-setting tasks, but here the actual behaviour of 
the politicians represents a much lower involvement. Politicians and admin- 
istrators have different preferences towards the role of politicians when it 
comes to involvement in constituency cases and administrative routines. 


THE LOGIC OF DISHARMONY AND MANAGEMENT-BY- 
OBJECTIVES 


The highly used management tool at the county level is Management-By- 
Objectives (MBO). The ideal behind MBO follows the classic definitions of 
organizations as social units seeking specific goals. Following MBO, the 
politicians would set up the overall objectives; these are then specified more 
carefully on each level in the organization. Each administrator is respon- 
sible for his or her objectives being fulfilled and for proper feedback back 
mechanisms being established. Goal attainment is used directly as a means 
to sanction administrators positively as well as negatively (Drucker 1955; 
Peters 1995). In this way, the principles of MBO presuppose and reinforce 
a hierarchical understanding of organizations with a clear cut division of 
leadership on each level of the organization. The MBO principles and a 
classic Weberian division of leadership are mutually confirming models 
with the same assumptions. In county councils which implemented MBO 
according to the principles of MBO we would expect to find attitudes 
among politicians and administrators that reflected a more clear division 
of politics and administration. On the other hand, according to the logic of 
disharmony, we would expect to find that (for example) politicians need 
the constituency cases regardless of whether they are in an MBO county 
or not. We explored this by comparing the attitudes among politicians and 
administrators according to whether their county had implemented MBO 
or not. However, if the logic of disharmony is a general characteristic of 
the relationship between administrators and politicians, as we have argued, 
then MBO would face a severe obstacle if implemented in a county context. 
The survey of politicians and administrators also included several items on 
the concept of MBO. MBO is fully implemented for the entire county in 8 
of the 14 counties (Ejersbo et al. 1998). If MBO was working according to its 
intention it should be possible to see differences in the relationship between 
politicians and administrators between the counties with MBO and counties 
without. Table 1 divides the sample into those counties generating MBO 
and those not. 

On the one hand, MBO has an effect on administrators’ preferences with 
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regard to politicians, involvement in constituency cases. Administrators in 
counties with MBO prefer a lower involvement from politicians in constitu- 
ency cases than administrators from counties without MBO. On the other 
hand, MBO seems to have the opposite effect than expected on politicians’ 
actual performance (see table 1). Politicians in counties with MBO are, 
according to the administrators, more involved in constituency cases than 
politicians from counties without MBO. However, the expectation by the 
administrators is influenced by the use of MBO, which again influences 
their standard for assessing the behaviour of politicians. On all other ques- 
tions implementation of MBO does not change behaviour or normative 
preferences among politicians and administrators. This fact also implies 
that the implementation of MBO does not change the logic among adminis- 
trators or politicians. The logic of disharmony survives, even when manage- 
ment methods are implemented, and to some extent it seems that MBO 
actually reinforces the politicians’ logic since they are slightly more 
involved in constituency cases in counties with MBO. In this way, methods 
that are set to reinforce the hierarchic relationship and classic division of 
work between politicians and administrators are being outplayed by the 
strong political logic. In order to explore this point further, administrators 
and politicians were asked to express their views on MBO. These empirical 
findings are shown in table 2. 

As the table shows, politicians are more in agreement than administrators 
that MBO will decrease politicians’ visibility towards citizens. CEOs and 
department heads, who interact most with politicians, indicate that poli- 
ticians’ visibility will not decrease and that their own influence will not 
increase with MBO. Politicians also agree, to a higher extent than adminis- 
trators, that administrative influence will increase with MBO. An interesting 
point is that the department administrators agree with politicians on this 
point. In a MBO sense, the levels of detail also increase down through the 
organization, and the interaction between department administrators and 
politicians is also less intense. However, section administrators express the 
view that MBO increases their own influence. On the other hand, CEOs 
and the department heads, who interact with politicians most, agree most 
that politicians will have difficulties in drawing up clear goals. Politicians 
and administrators agree to some extent that the administration is capable 
of steering and implementing the ratified goals. Furthermore, politicians 
indicate to a higher degree that constituency cases give necessary infor- 
mation to the choice of goals, indicating that politicians need constituency 
cases. Another interesting finding is that although MBO rated modestly, 
politicians as well as administrators believe that MBO is a suitable tool of 
general steering. The strong institutional pressure from interest organiza- 
tions, higher levels of government and consultants may provide an expla- 
nation for these results. However, an explanation may also be due to the 
fact that politicians and administrators view MBO differently. In the light 
of the logic of disharmony this supports the above discussion and findings. 
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TABLE 2 Politicians’ and administrators’ views on Management-by-Objectrves (MBO) 


Question Politicians CEO Department Sector 
(N = 274-279) (N = 13) heads admunustrators 
(N=52) (N = 398-403) 


1. MBO decreases politicians’ 
visibility towards citizens 48 19* 27* 32* 


2 MBO increases administrators’ 
influence 59 37* 50* 58 


3 As a general tool of steering 
within the county, MBO is 
suitable 82 83 84 82 


4. MBO is difficult to implement 
in reality 42 40 36 44 


5. Politicians will find it difficult 
to draw up clear goals 59 67 53 62 


6 The admurustration and the 
mstitutions will have 
difficulties steering by the 
ratified goals 37 33 26* 33* 


7. MBO gives a clear division 
between politics and 
administration 53 46 50 47* 


8 Constituency cases give 
necessary information to the 
politicians’ choice of goals 57 58 52 45* 


NB: The questions are indexed 100 = strongly agree, 75 = somewhat agree, 50 = neither agree, 
nor disagree, 25 = somewhat disagree, 0 = strongly disagree An average 1s calculated on each 
question. All questions are on a 5-point-scale. 

“Indicates significant difference compared to politicians at p < 0.05 (2-tailed). 


The administration believes in a hierarchical organization where visions 
and goals are set and implemented through the organization. However, 
administrators and politicians neither agree nor disagree that MBO gives 
a clear division of politics and administration, something which supports 
the claim that the classic model is not even to be found beneath the manage- 
ment tool which supports it. 


CONCLUSION 
The logic of disharmony can be described using two general statements: 


1. The basis for political actions consists of constituency cases. Politicians 
approach issues case by case and from there form a general attitude 
towards the issues and focus on the competing interests with these 
cases. Politicians can be characterized as having a inductive logic of action. 

2. The basis for administrative action consists of general statements of 
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laws, rules, objectives and values. Administrators approach specific 
cases and handle problems by referring to general laws, rules, objec- 
tives and values and, in this way, administrators focus on consensus 
of overall goals and strategies within the hierarchy of the organization. 
Administrators can be characterized as having a deductive logic of action. 


These two statements represent a logic of disharmony as illustrated in the 
empirical findings from the Danish counties studied. The logic of dishar- 
mony is not a comprehensive model which gives a detailed account of the 
relationship between politicians and administrators. Rather, the logic of dis- 
harmony is presented in order to pinpoint certain dominating character- 
istics within the relationship between politicians and administrators, and 
the findings may be a first step in creating an innovative model to enable 
us to understand the relationship more clearly. 

The empirical findings and the discussions are based on Danish counties 
around the turn of the millennium. The possibility of applying the argu- 
ment to politicians in general will depend on the specific institutional con- 
text (e.g. media attention, political and electoral system), institutional 
environment (e.g. relative powers of interest organizations such as ICMA), 
as well as the degree of socialization and homogeneity of the politicians 
and administrators. In order to make the argument of logic of disharmony 
apply more generally, more systematic empirical work is needed and so 
any generalization should be kept to a minimum. Nevertheless, we find 
that the logic of disharmony does point at characteristics that may apply 
more broadly. 

The logic of disharmony is first of all descriptive and can be applied 
when trying to understand and explain the relationship between politicians 
and administrators. Secondly, the logic gives an insight into why existing 
normative models often fail when implemented. Accordingly, the logic may 
also pinpoint the need for a more comprehensive understanding of the 
relationship between politicians and administrators, an understanding 
which should not be ignored when new models of the relationship are 
developed. If the intention of introducing new management tools is to 
encourage appropriate action (for example, more efficient procedures, more 
control, and clear boundaries between the tasks in the policy process), there 
is a need to find a balance between the normative and descriptive aspects 
of the models. Existing management models have to a large extent over- 
emphasized the normative aspect of the model, making them unrealistic 
and decoupled from real work situations. On the other hand, the normative 
element of the model ıs needed since it represents a reflection on which 
principles are both appropriate and desirable. Accordingly, future models 
of interaction should search for the fine balance between descriptive and 
normative aspects of the model, including considerations of existing rou- 
tines and established practices as well as a reflection of the proper principles 
of the governing process. The logic of disharmony emphasizes the dynamic, 
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conflict-oriented and dialectical interaction between politicians and admin- 
istrators. Thus, one way to develop new models of interaction in the future 
would be to acknowledge the multidimensional character of the relation- 
ship between politicians and administrators as suggested by the logic of dis- 
harmony. 
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THE HEALTH CARE STATE IN THE 
INFORMATION AGE 


RICHARD FREEMAN 


The computerization of the medical record has important implications for the 
governance of health care, and the importance of health care means that changes 
wrought there are indicative of changes in government as a whole This paper 
draws on work in public policy, medical sociology and studies of science and tech- 
nology, as well as on cross-national empirical research in Britain and France. It 
describes the recent development of information policy in health care as an exercise 
in state-building, realized specifically in the governance of the health professions. 
The paper concludes with a discussion of what is both new and not so new in the 
form and extent of state power which emerges. 


INTRODUCTION: THE PATIENT RECORD 


To consult a doctor is to enter a specialized set of communications: symp- 
toms are reported, diagnoses given, referrals made, prescriptions issued. 
The production, recording and exchange of information is an intrinsic 
aspect of what it means to be a patient or a doctor. Of course, such com- 
munications both express and reproduce social relations; in many instances, 
too, they are mediated by a third party. For the consultation itself is predi- 
cated on a further set of elaborate administrative communications: at a 
minimum, these have to do with the registration of entitlement (of the 
patient) and arrangements for payment (of the doctor). 

The information that health care administrations (including hospital, 
health authority, insurance fund and different levels of government) collect 
and produce in the ordinary course of their activity serves to define and 
shape functions, identities and relationships. The medical record, for 
example, serves as a certificate of entitlement, as an accounting mechanism 
and as a way of organizing medical practice. By the same token, to control 
the form and content of medical information, in both its clinical and admin- 
istrative aspects, is to control much of the business of health care. And for 
something more than a decade, medical information has become the subject 
of intensive and sustained government attention, both in Britain and else- 
where. 

The purpose of this paper is to identify and interpret developments in 
the governance of health care implicit in the computerization of the medical 
record. It draws on work in public policy, medical sociology and studies 
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of science and technology: these shape some of its methodological precepts 
as well as its substantive concerns. From studies of social and public policy, 
and especially from cross-national, comparative work on health policy, 
comes an appreciation of the contiguity of health care and the state. The 
finance and delivery of health care is for the most part regulated (if not 
directly provided) by the state, and the regulation of health care constitutes 
a major part of government business as well as public spending. In other 
words, in advanced industrial countries, the nature of the state is defined 
to a significant degree by and through health policy activity (Moran 1999; 
Freeman 2000). 

This means, in turn, that in so far as information technology changes 
health care or government, it changes both. Studies of IT in public adminis- 
tration point variously to radical and minimal, positive and negative effects. 
IT provides opportunities for enhanced participation in decision making 
and service delivery by employees, clients and citizens, as well as for 
increased surveillance by managers and government. This conflict has been 
described as being one between openness and effectiveness, while policy 
implementation is likely to demand some kind of trade-off between the two 
(Demchak, Friis and La Porte 1998). The situation is further complicated by 
the contingent, uncertain relationship between the deployment of infor- 
mation technology in large public sector organizations and the continuing 
evolution of new public management (Dunleavy and Margetts 2000). The 
underlying issue concerns the extent to which government is being transfor- 
med by technology: is it that new instruments are being used to pursue 
ordinary goals within established parameters or are such instruments fac- 
tors in realizing what is better described as a post-modernization of govern- 
ment (Zuboff 1988; Bellamy and Taylor 1997; Frissen 1999)? 

From science and technology studies comes a complementary insight that 
social relations — including relations between states and societies — are not 
simply inherent in but are formed through technology. A classic statement 
is Winner’s example of the tomato harvester, which for him is ‘not merely 
the symbol of a social order that rewards some while punishing others; it 
is in a true sense an embodiment of that order. ... The issues that divide 
or unite people in society are settled not only in the institutions and prac- 
tices of politics proper, but also, and less obviously, in tangible arrange- 
ments of steel and concrete, wires and transistors, nuts and bolts’ (Winner 
1980, pp. 127-8). For the purposes of this paper, the essential point is that 
the detail is constitutive of regime: it embraces both macro and micro and 
1s a vital way of connecting the two. 

From medical sociology comes a body of work which specifically con- 
siders the medical record. The landmark study is Garfinkel’s (1974): in post- 
ulating ‘good’ organizational reasons for ‘bad’ clinical records he notes that 
‘the crux of the phenomenon lies ... in the ties between records and the 
social system that services and is serviced by these records’ (p. 114). Heath 
(1982) shows how the record works to preserve the general practice consul- 
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tation and Berg that it is ‘a fundamental, constitutive element of medical 
practice’ in the hospital (Berg 1996, p. 499). As he goes on to explain, it is 
not neutral but transformative, mediating the relations that act and work 
through it: it is ‘one of the ways power differences are materially consti- 
tuted’ (Berg 1996, p. 512). Because the record is ‘a distributing and collecting 
device: work tasks begin and end there’, it can be argued that it effectively 
generates the terms of existence of both patient and clinic: ‘(Tyhe act of 
recording . . . enacts the organization’ (Berg and Bowker 1997, pp. 519, 
524). The medical encounter is governed, it can be said, both in its process 
and the terms on which it is undertaken, by the information required to 
produce it. 

The empirical work on which this paper is based consisted in studies of 
the nature of medical and related record-keeping in Britain and France. The 
record is taken to include all information stored in such a way (on paper; 
in electronic format; in health care settings; in local, regional or national 
administrative centres) that it can be retrieved and/or exchanged by health 
care personnel (professional, paraprofessional and administrative staff), as 
well as by patients themselves. The point was to capture the ensemble of 
documented information, at once legal, medical and financial, through 
which the medical encounter is constructed. The research interest lay not 
in the detail of any given patient’s medical history but in what might be 
described as the informational architecture of the record. What is at issue 
here and in what follows is the nature of the information required of, by 
and about both provider and user of health care, as well as the nature 
and implications of technological innovation. My investigation sought to 
establish types and patterns, ‘standard operating procedures’ in health care 
practice and administration. These are necessarily simplifications of what 
is self-evidently a varied, complex domain. According to country (and 
sometimes locality) and context, there are often important exceptions to the 
patterns described here, notably for children, for some older people and 
for some low-income groups. Data were gleaned from interviews and site 
visits, and from government and other administrative regulations, guide- 
lines and policy statements. 

In any comparative research design, there are two logics at play. One is 
that of experimentation and the control of variables, of hypothesis testing 
and explanation. The other, which is the more active here, is that of explo- 
ration and description, of illustration and definition. Comparison makes it 
possible either to identify a phenomenon by seeing it repeated in a different 
context or to understand what it is by learning about what it is not. Philip 
Strong’s account of conducting research in the US as well as the UK in 
order to understand The Ceremonial Order of the Clinic has served as a model: 
he used cross-national comparison to address the problem of ‘how to notice 
significant absences, how to discover what might have been there but 
instead was systematically excluded?’ (Strong 1988, p. 235; see also 
Strong 1979). In this instance, preliminary research based on a number 
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of countries suggested that Britain and France, while holding some 
major background variables constant (for example, the extent of public fin- 
ance of health care and its concomitant state regulation), were likely to 
generate the most revealing analytic contrasts. Differences in the adminis- 
tration of the NHS in England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland mean 
that some of the terms and procedures considered here differ across the 
territory of the UK. Whitehall statements apply in the first instance to 
England. Where stated, they apply to England and Wales. However, it is 
normal for equivalents to be produced in the other countries of the UK 
as well. 

The paper begins by describing respective health systems in general 
terms, and then by reconstructing what amounts to the status quo ante of 
medical record-keeping. This is a heuristic device, an archaeology of a spe- 
cific practice visible now only in traces. It is necessary, however, in order 
to explicate the nature and significance of recent change. 


HEALTH CARE GOVERNANCE AND MEDICAL RECORD-KEEPING 


In France, health care is funded by a universal but limited system of com- 
pulsory insurance. This is provided by a system of occupation- and area- 
based funds; 80 per cent of the population is covered by the Caisse nationale 
d'assurance maladie des travailleurs salariés (CNAMTS, usually CNAM), which 
is divided into regional and local units. CNAM is a self-governing ‘techno- 
structure’ (Pomey and Poullier 1997) controlled by unions and employers; 
it regulates the health insurance system. The government health portfolio 
tends to change with each change of administration and is currently subor- 
dinated to the Ministry of Employment and Solidarity. Insurance contri- 
butions are paid by employers and employees. Hospital bills are settled 
directly between insurance fund and provider, the majority of which are 
in the public sector. In ambulatory care, payments are made as reimburse- 
ments of fees, and cover approximately 70 per cent of the cost to the patient. 
In France, patients are free to choose and change a doctor as they wish, 
though most stay with one they know. Referral from one doctor to another 
is frequent although not normal; patients may also seek a second opinion 
for their complaints. Doctors in ambulatory care are self-employed, and 
may be either generalists or specialists; most (approximately two-thirds, 
with some variation according to gender and specialty) are in solo practice. 

In the UK, health care is delivered through a public system, the National 
Health Service (NHS), and is funded predominantly out of general taxation. 
In England, health policy is the ministerial responsibility of the Department 
of Health (DoH), while the operation of the service is managed by the NHS 
Executive. Local administration is the responsibility of Health Authorities. 
Hospital and community services are provided by independent public 
agencies (Trusts). Importantly, a clear distinction is made between care pro- 
vided in hospitals by specialists and in local practice by generalists (general 
practitioners, or GPs). GPs are independent contractors to the NHS, and 
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most work in group practices. All UK residents have the right to register 
with a GP. They pay no charges for consultations; charges for prescriptions 
are paid to the pharmacist when and where they are submitted. Except in 
emergencies, access to specialist and hospital care is by GP referral only. 

Across those countries studied, information is collected and used in dif- 
ferent ways at different times as a patient interacts with an office-based 
doctor. Three principal stages can be defined: registration, recording the 
consultation (which may also result in referral and/or prescription), and 
billing and remuneration. 

In France, patients register with a sickness insurance fund, normally a 
statutory caisse primaire, and are issued with a carte d’assuré social, which is 
typically a small fold-over document carried in a wallet. It carries an ID 
number which is used for a variety of other official purposes, including 
employment and taxation. The British patient registers with a doctor; in the 
majority of cases, in effect, this means with a group practice. A practice 
accepts a patient onto a doctor’s list (the list is the basis of the payment of 
GPs by capitation) and in turn registers that patient with the local health 
authority. The health authority then issues a small yellow registration card, 
the ‘National Health Service Medical Card’ to the patient; the card contains 
an NHS number. In England and Wales, the NHS Central Register holds 
basic personal details (but no clinical information) of all patients registered 
with a GP. 

The record of the nature and outcome of the consultation, the medical 
record — known in France as the ‘dossier de suivi medical’ (usually simply 
the ‘dossier’) and in the NHS colloquially as the ‘notes’ — is kept in paper 
form in cardboard envelopes or folders. In England, this envelope is known 
as the ‘Lloyd George’ (in reaching a pay settlement with panel doctors in 
1912, the then Chancellor introduced a requirement for them to keep rec- 
ords [Honigsbaum 1979, p. 94]). This folder holds brief written records of 
consultations; any lab results, as well as referral letters and responses to 
them; it tends to be thicker than its French counterpart, and appears to be 
viewed more noticeably as a sine qua non of medical practice. Records are 
transferred when a patient registers with a new practice; for example, as a 
result of a change of residence. In France, the record may be transferred 
on referral, but not if a patient simply chooses to consult a new doctor. 

In France, at the end of a consultation, the physician gives their patient 
a note of treatment or care, the feuille de soins, which serves both as an 
itemized bill and a form on which to claim reimbursement. It is a four-part, 
fold-out document, containing a minimum of information to be completed 
by the patient. The patient pays the doctor, (usually) writing a cheque as 
the doctor completes the feuille. The reimbursement payment to the patient 
is then made by cheque or bank transfer within a few weeks. 

In this way, the health care domain in France is circumscribed or perhaps 
even defined by matters of finance. The ‘system’ is one of payment for 
health care, not of the provision of health care, and this system is ‘owned’ 
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by labour unions — by virtue of their government of the funds - rather than 
by the state. Registration appears to confer status and entitlement: the carte 
is a record of the immatriculation of the assuré. In the NHS, it is the doctor 
and the local practice which appears central: patienthood is governed pro- 
fessionally rather than administratively. The organization of health care in 
England appears to be both more whole as well as more paternalistic. The 
French patient, on the other hand, enters a partial, segmented world; in 
France, the, patient themselves appear to do much of the work of integrating 
the system. A patient consultation ends with a symbolic exchange of 
papers, while the English patient may or may not be given a (paper) 
prescription. 


INFORMATION POLICY IN HEALTH CARE 


A concern with information management in health care emerged at around 
the same time in both Britain and France. It was predicated upon a complex 
set of problems which became manifest in the course of the 1970s, and 
which constituted a new ‘moment’ in health policy, meaning both a tem- 
poral unit and a new dynamic in political relations between those who 
regulate, use, provide and pay for health care (Freeman 2000). As in most 
European countries, just at the point at which access to health services had 
been effectively universalized, the ambition of government, the authority 
of professional medicine and the affordability of the system itself, all came 
to be challenged. 

In this study, the information issue presented in slightly different ways 
in different countries, reflecting differences in health system configuration. 
In France, two strands can be discerned: the introduction of an obligation 
for physicians to keep records, and the modernization of the payment sys- 
tem. Only the second of these was explicitly related to the availability of 
new technology. In Britain, computer technology seemed to offer an opport- 
unity for the rationalization of existing, established practices of health care 
information-gathering. In time, both countries were to float ideas for a per- 
sonal health and medical record to be held by patients, though the emphasis 
of subsequent policy has been to capture treatment episodes recorded by 
providing physicians and hospitals. Policy makers in both countries have 
been confronted by severe implementation problems and these have been 
met by a progressive assertion of government authority. 

In France, CNAMT$’s difficulties with processing claims data were recog- 
nized in the early 1970s, though it took a decade and more to develop pilot 
projects based on the use of microprocessor cards to hold and capture data. 
Following the introduction of prospective budgeting in 1984, public hospi- 
tals were given a new degree of organizational autonomy in the collection 
and processing of systems data in 1989, and a hospital medical record was 
introduced in March 1992. An obligation for doctors in local practice to 
keep records was agreed in principle as part of routine negotiations with 
government in October 1993. These were to be legal documents, distinct 
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from the ad hoc notes a doctor might ordinarily keep; they were also to be 
the legal property of the patient who would entrust them to the consulting 
physician. Subsequent legislation set out a further intention to link patient 
remuneration to the presentation of a new and separate document, the car- 
net médical, which was to be kept by the patient and was intended to inform 
the different doctors a patient might consult of his or her medical history. 
A requirement to keep records was included in the doctors’ conditions of 
service issued in September 1995. At the same time, it was becoming clear 
that data capture on the part of the health and medical professional was 
to become the effective point of entry to a networked electronic health infor- 
mation system. The Carte de Professionnel de Santé (CPS), which made poss- 
ible the secure exchange of information between health care professionals, 
began to be developed by a public-private partnership formed in 1993, 
while SESAM-Vitale, a patient-based card system for electronic processing 
of reimbursement claims, was piloted by a consortium of insurers in 
1994-1995. 

In the later part of the decade, policy development both intensified and 
became frustrated by mismanagement and technical failure. Showing some 
impatience with achievement thus far, and in the context of more general 
concern at the relationship between France’s social security system and its 
economic performance, the French government included the modernization 
of health service information in a package of administrative reforms, the 
Plan Juppé, which was agreed in 1995 and implemented in a subsequent 
ministerial regulation in April 1996. In the interests of the ‘clinical manage- 
ment of health spending’, health care professionals were to be able to 
deliver claims to insurers electronically by the end of 1998. Patients were 
to be issued with the Carte SESAM-Vitale by the end of 1999, with a pro- 
vision that later versions would also carry medical information. In October 
1996, however, a review committee, chaired by Charles Rozmaryn, then 
general manager of France Télécom, pointed to the considerable technical 
difficulties inherent in the programme and criticized its management at 
the same time. The committee recommended that a strategic policy unit be 
created, which should be directly answerable to the minister: the Conseil 
Supérieur des Systèmes d'Information de Santé (CSSIS) was formed for a three- 
year term in January 1997. The CSSIS was quick to emphasize two central 
concerns for policy: the SESAM-Vitale project and the construction of an 
integrated health information network, the Réseau Santé Social (RSS) (CSSIS 
1997, 1998, 1999). A further critical report by a former head of the hospital 
department at the Ministry of Health, Jean de Kervasdoué, then declared 
that the chances of the SESAM-Vitale system working reliably remained 
remote. The government then announced that technical cooperation was to 
be supported by a new Mission pour l’Informatisation du Système de Santé 
located in the ministry itself (Secrétaire d’Etat a la Santé 1997). In 1998, the 
broader public interest was expressed in the formation of a parliamentary 
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committee (the Mission d'Information) to monitor information policy in the 
health system. 

In Britain, the formation of an NHS/DHSS Steering Group on Health 
Service Information (the Kérner Committee) in 1980 is taken to mark the 
beginning of a formal interest in information gathering in the NHS (Mason 
and Morrison 1985). The service-based demand for information then 
increased rapidly in the mid-1980s, following the introduction of general 
management at unit level and above as recommended by the Griffiths 
Report of 1983. In 1988, the NHS Executive launched a Hospital Information 
Support Systems Initiative (HISSI), which piloted the use of integrated com- 
puter systems in acute care and led to a later R&D programme to develop 
an electronic patient record. The Executive’s Information Management 
Group (IMG) published a new Information Management and Technology 
Strategy in 1992, recognizing that the introduction of what was known as 
an ‘internal market’ in the NHS required a new intensity of data collection 
and processing. This envisaged a system of common classification and 
coding to enable the capture of clinical data, a dedicated network of admin- 
istrative registers, and the introduction of a new NHS number for patients 
(Keen 1994a and 1994b). The new NHS number was in widespread use in 
England and Wales by mid-1997 (NHS Executive 1997). While NHS patients 
had always been accorded a number on registration, this was now replaced 
by a unique 10-digit identifier. Its purpose was to make data computer- 
compatible, to improve its accuracy and accessibility, and to enable linkage 
between records kept at different sites. 

Over the next few years, increased information flows brought some con- 
cern over efficiency and confidentiality. A number of executive and inde- 
pendent investigations of different aspects of information policy were 
undertaken, some arguing for better management of information in the 
health service; some scrutinizing and criticizing various misconceived 
attempts to do so (Audit Commission 1995a, 1995b, 1997; NHS Executive 
1996a, 1996b; National Audit Office 1996a, 1996b, 1998). In 1997, the 
incoming Labour administration issued a health service White Paper in 
December (DoH 1997), followed within the year by a new information strat- 
egy statement, Information for Health (NHS Executive 1998). This took up 
the theme of modernization developed in the White Paper and described 
new initiatives, including a National Electronic Library for Health and NHS 
Direct, a telephone and Internet-based advice service for patients. Infor- 
mation for Health set out plans for the continuing development of the elec- 
tromc patient record as well as for an electronic health record, and held 
out the prospect of a patient-held summary record using smart card tech- 
nology. Its emphasis was on the integration of health service information, 
for which an appropriate infrastructure, including software and network 
systems (by now known as NHSnet), were to continue to be enhanced. In 
recognition of some of the failings of policy making in this area (see above), 
the Executive’s IMG was disbanded and replaced by a new Information 
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Policy Unit; one of its functions was to oversee the work of a new National 
Health Service Information Authority formed in April 1999. From 1 October 
2000, GP terms of service were amended to remove the obligation on gen- 
eral practitioners to keep paper records and to permit them to rely solely 
on electronic forms (NHS Executive 2000). 


GOVERNMENT, HEALTH CARE AND INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 


The deployment of information and communications technology in the 
health sector is part of a more general reformation of the public sector 
widely referred to as the ‘reinvention of government’ (Osborne and Gaebler 
1993; cf. Heeks 1999). For all that, what is strikingly new about new tech- 
nology should not obscure the extent to which information policy is an 
exercise in the normal politics of health care. As an instance of state- 
building, its significance lies as much in what is familiar about it as in the 
change it represents. 

What is described in the French case as the informatisation of health care 
is undertaken by ‘corporate rationalisers’ as against ‘dominant pro- 
fessionals’. The terminology is Alford’s (1975), used to account for the inter- 
play of structural interests in health care. These are loose and changing 
coalitions of public officials, professional leaders, industrial concerns, fin- 
ancial administrators and unit managers on one hand and doctors on the 
other, their position reinforced by their exclusive access to medical knowl- 
edge. They tend to be supported by patients and protected as often as not 
by instutional inertia. Where health care has come to be paid for by third 
parties, this is the essential logic of its politics. Corporate or collective inter- 
ests lie in universalization, standardization and minimum cost; professional 
interests in clinical autonomy, local decision-making and maximum 
earnings. On most issues, different organizational interests are likely to be 
mobilized at different times in different countries, though their underlying 
structure is the same. 

In Europe, third-party payment for health care is mandated and regu- 
lated by government. What is interesting, however, is that the increasing 
political significance of health care, in terms of public spending, employ- 
ment and welfare entitlement, has been barely matched by the administrat- 
ive capacity of government to regulate it effectively (Freeman 2000). What 
was accepted for a long time as an arena of ‘private government’ has only 
recently come to be challenged by thoroughgoing reform. This means that, 
in health care in Europe, the reinvention of government was always likely 
to be a process in which government would be reinforced. Information tech- 
nology assisted and accelerated a state project of long standing. And like 
similar such projects in previous eras, it has drawn on other kinds of insti- 
tutional resource and been promoted and expressed as ‘cultural change’. 

Health care information policy in both Britain and France is framed by 
a degree of national myth-making and image management. Where the 
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Department of Health argues that the NHS ‘must embrace multi-channel 
communications and ensure that the strength of a revitalised NHS brand 
is recognized not only nationally but also internationally’ (DoH 2001, 4.3), 
the French Ministry claims that one of the principal benefits of com- 
puterized health information is to guarantee ‘la pérennité du systéme fran- 
çais d’assurance maladie’ (MES 2001). The first of the five ‘work areas’ of 
the NHS Executive's Information Policy Unit is introduced as follows: ‘The 
main challenge facing the implementation of Information for Health is one 
of cultural change’. In France, the CSSIS (1999, p. 26) comments more nega- 
tively, but to the same effect: ^. . . on doit insister sur les idées suivantes: — 
le culture médicale française (sic) n'a pas accordé au dossier de santé la 
place centrale qu'il mérite . . /’. 

Modernization, especially of government, was a strong theme of the Blair 
administration which was returned in 1997. It was the key term of the NHS 
White Paper (DoH 1997), and was developed at length in a further White 
Paper published a little over a year later, called simply Modernising Govern- 
ment (Cabinet Office 1999). What it means for health services to ‘modernize’, 
apparently, is that they should work as efficiently as business systems, 
employing comparable administrative and managerial tools, and prove as 
capable as other services of satisfying customer or user preferences. Infor- 
mation for Health cites advances in personal banking (NHS Executive 1998, 
2.48); Building the Information Core refers to holiday booking (DoH 2001, 
3.3). However, some of the more criticized failings of NHS policy have been 
those to do with business practice (NAO 1996a, 1996b, 1998). The French 
government, by contrast, could turn to a normal practice of state-industry 
collaboration. Both the CPS and SESAM-Vitale cards were developed by 
public-private consortia or groupements, while the contract to develop the 
RSS network was awarded to the private telecommunications giant, 
CEGETEL. Nevertheless, governments in both countries have faltered in 
the realization of health care IT projects, both seeking to retrieve their pos- 
itions by asserting centralized control. 

Policy in both Britain and France has become increasingly subject to min- 
isterial direction and both countries have established dedicated agencies for 
its coordination at the highest level (see above). For powerful institutional 
reasons, this has gone further in Britain than in France. As far as its regulat- 
ory autonomy and coherence is concerned, the NHS Executive benefits from 
the incorporation of the medical profession into what is an effective monop- 
sony. In France, government must overcome the quasi-autonomy of organi- 
zations charged with health finance and the radical separation of payment 
from provision. In effect, these have become the object of its attention: infor- 
mation policy in the insurance-based system is as concerned with the 
administration of billing as with clinical procedure. 

The most powerful of the common denominators which operate across 
countries, meanwhile, is the sense that information technology is designed 
to improve the management of health care, whether by professionals or by 
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administrators. Yet the domain which the ‘corporate rationalizers’ are seek- 
ing to occupy is defined by an extraordinary complexity and a bewildering 
rate of change. In this context, policy statements serve as critical acts of 
sense-making, as attempts to provide coherence and fixity in a fluid and 
contested environment. That is to say that a more significant common 
denominator may be the erosion of common sense. Medical records are no 
longer an element of everyday practical wisdom: what was formerly com- 
mon sense — part of the local knowledge of the practitioner — has become 
public policy. What are the defining terms of these new patterns of thought? 
What kinds of activity do they make possible and what kinds do they 
exclude? What are the ends to which new forms of control are being exer- 
cised? 


GOVERNING THE MEDICAL ENCOUNTER: THE RECORD IN THE 
NETWORK 


Information policy in health care has two principal elements: the com- 
puterization of the medical record and the construction of electronic com- 
munications systems or networks known as intranets (NHSnet and the 
French RSS). These networks serve two functions: they facilitate the 
exchange of information between health care agencies, staff and adminis- 
trators, and they also redefine the boundaries of the health system, demar- 
cating it as a specific domain of authorized expertise. Because new flows 
of communication raise new questions about confidentiality, much work 
has to be done to ensure that networks are secure. The reduction of the 
system’s internal differentiation depends on increasing its external differen- 
tiation or separation from its environment. Intranets are at once the canals 
and railways of the new health care state as well as its re-equipped navies 
and customs officers. As the CSSIS (1999, pP- 41) puts it, ^ . . le RSS est un 
lieu sécurisée de communication entre professionels de santé, un territoire 
réservé d’échange’. As in the industrial era, defence and communications 
are the public goods provided by government to support a changing 
economy. 

Networks offer the prospect of the integration of health systems, a long- 
standing goal of government since its entry into the field. Network-based 
communication is intended to overcome divisions between specialist and 
generalist, between community-based and hospital-based provision, 
between payer and provider, and between health care and social care. NHS 
documents continue to reiterate an original ambition to provide health care 
‘from cradle to grave’, the archaic phrase alternating with its contemporary 
equivalent, ‘seamless care’. Crucially, however, integration depends on 
standardization: successful communication is dependent on a common lan- 
guage. Network-based communication in health care requires the common 
coding and classification of professional activity, as well as a standard rep- 
resentation of the patient (the permanent patient identifier). Both thera- 
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peutic codes and patient numbers are embedded in — ie. carried by — the 
electronic medical record. 

The patient record, that is to say, is as significant as a medium of com- 
munication as much as its object. Exchanges — between health care pro- 
fessionals, and between professionals and administrators — are conducted 
through the record as much as on or about it: ‘Achieving integrated care 
is a key national policy objective. For professionals from different organis- 
ations to provide an integrated care service to their individual patients and 
clients, they require comprehensive and easily accessible person-based 
records as the basis for communication’ (NHS Executive 1998, 2.28). The 
content of the record, meanwhile, in both of the study countries, remains 
uncertain and contested. The NHS Executive (1998, 2.9ff, 2.72) acknowl- 
edges that there is no agreement on the content of the proposed Electronic 
Health Record (EHR). For the French CSSIS, ‘Si le fait de placer le patient 
au centre des épisodes de soins est évident, il faut constater qu'il est 
aujourd’hui difficile d’obtenir un consensus sur le contenu du dossier 
informatisé et, par ce biais, des processus de soins’ (CSSIS 1999, p. 12). The 
record can be presented as the keystone of policy development — ‘pierre 
angulaire des systèmes d'information’ (CSSIS 1999, p. 4) - even while the 
nature of the information it carries is unclear. What is important about the 
record is not its content but the connections it makes. 

One of the principal elements of successful state-building is the establish- 
ment of a national or official language. In a 1996 paper for the NHS, James 
Read, Director of the NHS Centre for Coding and Classification, suggested 
that its various systems — which included Read terms, ICD classifications 
of diseases, OPCS classifications of surgical procedures and Healthcare 
Resource Groups/Health Benefit Groups — could be collectively described 
as ‘the “language of health”, an essential element of the electronic clinical 
record’, enabling ‘more effective and efficient healthcare delivery’ (Read 
1996, abstract). This is by way of saying that the medical record does for 
the health care state what was previously done for the state as such by the 
elementary school and the radio. It has been made the vehicle of common 
standards of communication. Its purpose is to erase the dialects of class 
and region of different professional groups and the different local agencies 
in which they work. 

Compare now the French project: ‘Ainsi le dossier de santé du patient, 
qui était une collection de dossiers par métiers — ou par professionnel — 
établis principalement a des fins de mémorisation, va évoluer vers un 
dossier partagé, donnant potentiellement accès a l'ensemble des données 
relatives au patient. Il devient à ce titre un outil de communication entre 
les différents intervenants qui apportent et coordonnent leurs compétences 
autour du patient’ (CSSIS 1998, p. 1). With repetition, it becomes clear that 
a second, equally subtle but perhaps even more significant manoeuvre is 
taking place here. The individual patient is being separated from the indi- 
vidual physician: the patient is being made accessible to multiple agents at 
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multiple sites. For the replacement of the paper record by an electronic one 
integrates formerly separate documents kept by different staff working in 
different facilities: ‘Wherever a patient is treated, there is a record of that 
treatment. These are “organisational records" and at present they are, in the 
main, paper records. New technology gives us opportunities for making 
those records safer and available for other health professionals’ (DoH 2001, 
4.4). The effect of this is to erode the individualized relationship between 
patient and physician which is perhaps the central construct of liberal medi- 
cine — whether la médecine libérale or its Anglo-Saxon equivalent (and a 
further indicator of this separation is the way in which the record is 
described: the CSSIS is explicit in preferring a vocabulary of health rather 
than medicine [CSSIS 1998, p. 1], while NHS nomenclature — Electronic 
Patient Record, Electronic Health Record, Patient Health Record — avoids, 
if it does not deny, explicit association of the record with the doctor). 

Decreasing control of the record by the individual physician is mirrored 
in its increasing control by the organization of which he or she is a part. 
That is to say, these processes of separation and standardization make the 
medical encounter (which is what the record is a record of) more amenable 
to government. One of the principal justifications of the new information 
policy in both countries is the opportunity it creates for enhanced clinical 
governance, or medical audit (for an early comparative study of infor- 
mation and audit in health care, see Develay, Naiditch and de Pouvourville 
1995). As the NHS Executive puts it in Information for Health, ‘EPRs and 
EHRs provide the source of the base anonymized and aggregated data to 
support the clinical audit process’ (NHS Executive 1998, 4.25). In France, 
the convention which agreed the medical record was primarily concerned 
with the introduction of références médicales opposables, sets of guidelines 
according to which treatments deemed medically useless might be excluded 
from the list of procedures covered by statutory insurance schemes. But 
the underlying significance of the record is as the vehicle of treatment 
coding: ‘The successful development of the EPR and EHR requires a com- 
mon coded clinical vocabulary to facilitate reliable and accurate electronic 
communication of clinical information, with nationally and internationally 
consistent activity analysis.’ (NHS Executive 1998, 3.16, cf. CSSIS 1998, 2.2b). 
In theory, there is no more than a contingent relationship between the elec- 
tronic record and the coding of medical practice: it is possible to code paper 
records, just as it is possible for the electronic record to be constructed as 
free text. But the effect of entering data on the electronic record by means 
of codes creates the potential for clinical activity to be counted, and then 
to be assessed and manipulated. In practice, then, it is not that the quality 
agenda forms a backdrop to recent developments in information policy but 
rather that audit and the record — or at least the ambitions that policy 
makers have for them — are mutually constitutive. 

For the object of information policy — which is the subject of the record, 
too ~ is not the patient but the health care professional and what he or she 
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does. The stated rationale for the new information strategy in the NHS is 
‘supporting patient care’ (NHS Executive 1998, p. 2); in France, the first of 
five reasons for computerizing health care information is ‘Pour améliorer 
la prise en charge individuelle des patients’ (MES 2001). In both instances, 
the focus is apparently the patient, but effectively the professional; as far 
as the patient is concerned, the electronic record serves as something of a 
promissory note. More direct appeals to the patient interest include claims 
about the reduction of travel and delays in the NHS (NHS Executive 1998, 
p. 5), and of administrative form-filling in France. The first stated objective 
of the SESAM-Vitale system is to simplify the reimbursement procedure for 
sickness insurance claims: ‘Avec les feuilles de soins électroniques (FSE), 
l’assuré n’a rien a remplir, ni a coller (vignettes), ni à poster, ni à affranchir: 
cest une économie d’un milliard de francs par an pour les malades’ (MES 
2001). Nevertheless, the fundamental logic of policy statements is that the 
patient will benefit because the professional will work better. It then 
becomes arguable that one of the key functions of the record is to enrol the 
patient in the governing of the profession. 


THE HEALTH CARE STATE IN THE INFORMATION AGE 


The essential argument of this paper is that information policy in health 
care can be thought of as a kind of state building. What is happening is 
that government is defining and defending new administrative territory, 
building an infrastructure which will enable new and sophisticated kinds 
of social and economic activity to take place. This is why what is going on 
in Britain and France is taking place at European level, too: a European 
Commission Technical Committee (TC251) is now concerned with stan- 
dardization in health information and communications technology. For 
what appears to be required by technology in fact constitutes an act of 
government. And what is crucial in this is that health service information 
has become both object (something to be managed) and instrument 
(something to manage with) of government. Policy in this area is quin- 
tessentially a set of communications about communications: what concerns 
government, to use Foucault’s phrase, is the ‘conduct of conduct’. 

Some of the policy statements analysed here have something of the qual- 
ity of science fiction. They describe a technology which even until recently 
would have been thought incredible, or literally fantastic, and use it to 
invoke a vision of a better world. It is of course a truism of studies of science 
fiction that it reveals more about the contemporary mind than future reality, 
and so it is here. But what is interesting about many of these documents 
is their traditionally modern cast: they are concerned with the provision 
of welfare according to industrial standards of efficiency as well as the 
standardization and surveillance which these entail. The application of new 
information technology in health care frequently appears as a totalizing 
project: in France, it has occupied government at the same time as access 
to supplementary insurance schemes has been universalized, from January 
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2000, via the couverture maladie universelle; in Britain, the NHS Information 
Authority has become concerned that numbers be issued to new-borns 
before medical intervention takes place (NHSIA 2000). All of this is much 
more akin to the electrification of the Soviet Union than travels in hyper- 
reality. 

An important qualification must be made, in that what is being 
announced as a new informational order remains fractured and incomplete 
(cf. Mennerat 1996). Government is not a single, focused agent; it 
encounters resistance and is dependent on the compliance of powerful third 
parties. EPR projects continue to be beset by technical difficulties of interop- 
erability and ethical concerns about confidentiality and information priv- 
acy. Whether or not health care records should provide limited information, 
enable access to information stored elsewhere, or in themselves constitute 
an entire medical history remains to be resolved. What is interesting about 
this is that in neither country was the content of the paper record legally 
defined, and this in turn reinforces a sense that it is the form not the content 
of the record which is really significant. In this way, while the record has 
been assigned a critical role in the consolidation of the health care state, it 
remains also to some degree chimerical. In part, this is because it has a 
political function as a rhetorical space or ‘floating signifier’: in mediating 
between competing professional, managerial and government projects, it is 
something akin to Gallie’s ‘essentially contested concept’. At the same time, 
however, it can be both critical and chimerical because what matters is not 
Just the information it contains, but the connections it makes: the record is 
truly a ‘space of flows’. 

What government has established, however, is that the patient record is 
no longer simply a resource on which the medical practitioner draws to 
account for what he or she has done, both to other practitioners and, over 
time, to him — or herself; it is becoming the means by which the system 
accounts for itself. The electronic medical record is the means by which 
practice is made amenable to management, and as such is a mechanism of 
the continuing collectivization of the medical encounter. 
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THE EU ‘PARTNERSHIP PRINCIPLE’: STILL A 
SUSTAINABLE GOVERNANCE DEVICE 
ACROSS MULTIPLE ADMINISTRATIVE 
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MICHAEL W. BAUER 


Thus article analyses the ‘partnership principle’ — which is of particular importance 
for multilevel governance interpretations of European integration — as it evolved in 
EU regional policy-making After sketching in the crucial analytical lines of the 
current debate on ‘partnership’ on the example of the implementation of the EU 
structural policy in Germany, I examine how it functions. A closer look at two 
important sub-fields of ‘partnership’ ~ ‘societal participation’ and ‘policy evalu- 
ation’ ~ reveals that theoretical expectations regarding its transforming potential, in 
terms of pitting supranational and subnational actors against central state authority 
and thereby circumventing the latter, have not matenalized. On the contrary, 
recently ristng resentment and out-and-out conflict between the European Com- 
mission and regional authorities so far point to theoretically unexpected limitations 
of ‘partnership’, calling into question whether it is an appropriate and sustainable 
inter-administrative co-ordination device — at least when viewed from the perspec- 
tive of the EU multilevel governance thesis. In the light of the reported insights 
into the practice of ‘partnership’, this ‘new mode of EU governance’ thus needs to 
be reassessed. 


INTRODUCTION 

This article analyses the ‘partnership principle’ as it organizes actor 
relationships across administrative arenas in EU policy-making. The parti- 
cular focus lies on the implementation of EU structural policy in Germany. 
In the light of more than 12 years of operation, the question raised is 
whether ‘partnership’ has indeed transformed administrative interaction as 
expected by the advocates of the multilevel governance thesis. 

The article starts by pointing to the tremendous success of the ‘partner- 
ship principle’ as it is now applied in an increasing number of EU policy 
areas. It is then shown how the partnership principle has been welcomed 
among integration scholars and has been taken as empirical evidence that 
can be used to advance the multilevel governance explanation of day-to- 
day policy making in the European Union. Most scholars have focused on 
the partnership’s potential for regional mobilization and subsequently on 
the distributional conflict between the Commission and member states’ 
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sub-national authorities on the one hand, and member state national auth- 
orities on the other. However, the dominance of that perspective may have 
prevented more scrupulous empirical investigation into whether the 
relationship between sub-national administrative authorities and the Com- 
mission is indeed always one of ‘natural allies’. Put differently, what does 
it mean for the multilevel governance interpretation of EU policy making 
in general and for the advocacy of partnership as a core principle of the 
Commission’s blueprint for the future of ‘European Governance’ in parti- 
cular, if distributional conflict and outright resistance in the application of 
this governance device is actually rising? 

In order to approach such questions, an empirical investigation into the 
implementation of structural funds in Germany is undertaken. Can we 
detect distributional conflicts between the Commission and sub-national 
actors and do they have as important an effect on outcomes as do conflicts 
between the Commission and central member state authorities? Further- 
more, can EU multilevel governance approaches appropriately account for 
such supranational-regional conflict or has the enthusiasm for the central- 
state circumventing capacity (and thus the supposed pro-integrationist 
potential) of EU multilevel policy making, blinded them to possible disinte- 
grative effects? 

The hypothesis thus is that the presuppositions about EU governance 
theory have diverted European integration scholars’ attention from empiri- 
cal evidence regarding disturbing counter-productive actor interaction in 
the practice of structural fund policy making. The main conclusion of this 
article is that such bias indeed exists and has to be corrected if a realistic 
understanding of the possibilities and limits of the partnership mode is to 
be reached. 


PARTNERSHIP ON THE RISE 


Forms of ‘partnership’ as devices to interlock layers of government and 
organized social interests across multiple arenas in order to prepare and 
implement supranational policies, have emerged as ubiquitous modes of 
co-operative governance in the European Union (Hooghe 1996a, b; Kohler- 
Koch 1998b; Scott 1998; Héritier 1999, 2001). Originating from the 1988 
reform of the structural funds, derivates of ‘partnership’ have, for example, 
spread quickly to areas as diverse as research and development, social pol- 
icy and environmental policy. 

In the 1990s, social scientists analysed ‘partnership’ in terms of its poten- 
tial to change territorial politics, patterns of interest intermediation and 
national regional development approaches — to name but a few areas. The 
great appeal of ‘partnership’ seemed to be at least partly due to the fact 
that it offered an empirical testing ground for competing sets of hypotheses 
derived from various theoretical corners of the discipline. 

More precisely, ‘partnership’ came to be taken as the tangible expression 
of a trend that was seen as transforming European Union politics into a 
system of multilevel governance (Allen 2000, p. 259). It was hoped that it 
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would be possible to offer an empirically informed explanation of day-to- 
day integration in the tradition of neofunctionalism that would be able to 
compete with — or rather ‘co-exist’ with - liberal-intergovernmentalist 
research agendas (Marks 1992, 1993; Hooghe 1996a; Marks, Hooghe and 
Blank 1996; Pollack 2001; Moravesik 1993). Hence the focus of the multilevel 
governance literature on how EU policy making, via ‘partnership’, mobil- 
izes subnational governmental and societal actors and whether they may be 
able to take some decision-making clout away from central governments. 

Additionally, one major result of this set-up of the multilevel governance 
debate in the context of the study of the EU has led to a kind of a bifur- 
cation. Accordingly, problems of rising conflict and resistance among 
autonomous but interdependent actors have been detected and — to some 
extent — theoretically conceptualized in what can be called the UK school 
of network governance (Rhodes 1999; Rhodes and March 1992). Not so in EU 
studies. The strong position of liberal intergovernmentalism in EU studies 
required EU multilevel governance scholars to focus subnational mobiliz- 
ation and the emerging supra-subnational coalition potential. The crucial 
question whether the emerging mode of multilevel governance would gear 
EU policy - despite signs of regional and local mistrust and irritation — to 
better policy outcomes has thus never become a priority (notwithstanding 
early empirical accounts pointing to such a shortcoming; see Rhodes, Bache 
and George 1996). One notes thus that the critique developed below is 
exclusively directed towards the branch of governance literature developed 
in EU studies and does not apply to network or governance literature on 
the whole. 

It has however to be underlined that making the quality and effects of 
subnational mobilization — as brought about by partnership arrangements — 
the centre of attention makes heuristic sense if studying the emergence of 
a multilevel system is the prime aim — as has been the intention of EU multi- 
level governance scholars. In this article it is thus argued that such a selec- 
tive focus, though providing us with seminal work, has led to a neglect of 
other components of ‘partnership’ that are no less important. Therefore 
(and given that the ‘multilevel governance vs liberal intergovernmentalism’ 
debate has run out of steam) it is perhaps time to look for alternative yard- 
sticks in order to assess ‘partnership’ as a currently trendy mode of EU 
governance. The long-term aim may well be to reconcile, that is, to align 
the governance discussions inside EU studies with the broader and empiri- 
cally more variegated debates in other corners of our discipline. 

In the present paper the task is to show where and why the EU multilevel 
governance debate may have gone wrong and present the empirical evi- 
dence that will make it inevitable to rethink some of its crucial concepts. 


The ‘partnership principle’ in EU structural policy and beyond 

‘Partnership’ was formally introduced with the 1988 reform of the structural 
funds. Next to other catchy innovations such as ‘concentration’ (on target 
zones), ‘additionality’ (EU funding was to supplement not replace national 
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development aid) and ‘programming’ (pluri-annual programmes instead of 
one-shot projects), ‘partnership’ did not just have a managerial meaning, it 
was presented by the Commission as the guiding principle of the whole 
reform undertaking - not least because it was meant to apply to all stages 
of the policy-making process, that is, the preparation, financing, monitoring 
and assessment. 

Article 4 of the 1988 framework regulation defined ‘partnership’ as ‘close 
consultations between the Commission, the Member State concerned and 
the competent authorities designated by the latter at the national, regional, 
local or other level, with each party acting as a partner in pursuit of a 
common goal.’ In practice, ‘partnership’ established an administrative pro- 
cess whereby the involved public authorities (and later other societal actors) 
at the various levels worked out regional development plans (‘community 
support frameworks’), operationalized them (in ‘operational programmes’) 
and monitored their implementation (in special committees). 

Since 1988, EU structural policy has gone through two major revisions 
(1993, 1999). In the academic literature there is much disagreement about 
whether and to what extent these revisions diminished the role of the Euro- 
pean Commission and re-intergovernmentalized EU structural policy mak- 
ing after Community institutions — indisputably - gained great procedural 
and decisional influence in 1988 (Marks 1993; Hooghe and Keating 1994; 
Pollack 1995; Allen 1996, 2000; Hooghe 1996a, 1996b; Sutcliffe 2000; Hooghe 
and Marks 2001). 

Regardless of how one assesses the details of the post-1988 changes, by 
now two trends seem clearly discernible. First, the member state govern- 
ments made sure that they retained the ultimate authority to decide who 
qualifies as a ‘partner’ — though they have to work within the logic of 
‘national rules and current practices’ (framework regulation 1993). Recent 
clarifications about the member state’s primacy in implementing pro- 
grammes are to be viewed in the same vein. It is doubtful whether such 
adjustments amount to an intergovernmental ‘clawing back’ of com- 
petences aimed at cutting the Commission down to size. For the time being, 
rather than omitting the Commission from policy implementation, the 
recent revisions seem to streamline administrative procedures and clarify 
competences (Bauer 2001). In other words, there has been no ‘big bang’ in 
terms of a re-nationalization, and the effectiveness of the revisions will have 
to be assessed on the basis of their implementation on the ground (Begg 
1997; Sutcliffe 2000; Bollen, Hartwig and Phedon 2000; Bollen 2001). But this 
is arguable. What is more worrisome, from an integrationist perspective, is 
that the EU structural funding will decline in real terms. Together with its 
acknowledged patchy character (Marks 1996a) — likely to increase due to 
further ‘concentration’ of most needy areas — this can be seen as the best 
assurance against creeping supranational power expansion. 

The second, contrasting, trend regards the change of participatory struc- 
tures in the management of ‘partnership’. The Commission was able to 
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expand the circle of groups included in the partnership process to include 
economic and social partners (1993) and, most recently, even to include 
environmental and gender groups. True, there is no outright requirement 
to include such societal interests (and in any case the central authorities 
retain the right to select!). However, in practice the relevant authorities will 
find it very hard to keep such interest groups out - especially since, by 
relying on endogenous potential, regional development theory delivers a 
strong intellectual argument for such inclusive policy making. 

The point, however, is that while the concrete form of national partner- 
ship may be a matter of domestic political struggle, it is now generally 
accepted as a method of multilevel steering within the EU structural funds. 
‘Partnership’ can be understood as a policy-making device that allows pub- 
lic authorities and societal actors to trade access, information and commit- 
ment, based on an ‘multilevel administrative core’ that stresses local ‘execu- 
tive’ involvement and that, in particular, requires the participation of the 
Commission in all policy stages and its presence at all policy-relevant layers 
of government during implementation. 

Moreover, partnership is no longer an exclusive phenomenon of EU 
structural policy. As often happens, lessons learnt in one area of EU policy 
making spread elsewhere (Témmel 2001). The most prominent field to 
which ‘partnership’ has been exported is perhaps EU environment policy. 
With the 1992 Fifth Environmental Action Program, ‘shared responsi- 
bility’ — as partnership is here called — became a guiding mode of multilevel 
policy steering (Collier, Golub and Kreher 1997; Heinelt 2001). Other 
examples can be found in the areas of research and development and in 
social policy undertakings such as the social exclusion programmes 
(Hooghe 1996a, p. 7). While there may be differences in details about what 
exactly is to be understood as ‘partnership governance’ in the various policy 
areas, its impressive expansion seems real (see figure 1 below). Further- 
more, recently ‘partnership’ has stopped being discussed merely as a means 
for optimizing intra-policy co-ordination across multiple arenas, and has 
been viewed as a structural principle for ‘shaping the New Europe’, offering 
‘a network arrangement, with all levels of governance shaping, proposing, 
implementing and monitoring policy together’ (Prodi 2000a, p. 4; Com- 
mission 2001). 


The partnership principle within the debates on EU multilevel 
governance 

In EU structural policy ‘partnership’ is certainly multifunctional. First, there 
is the positively loaded — almost ideological — value that the term ‘partner- 
ship’ carries. Given this, it seems to be deliberately employed to sort of 
legitimize multilevel co-operative policy-making. One should not under- 
estimate how using a notion like ‘partnership’, which resonates with ‘doing 
things together’ and communicates the image of consensual action, com- 
mands great appeal in our societies and thus makes it relatively hard for 
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FIGURE 1. Partnershtp on the rise? 

Note: I searched the database EUR-Lex for the word ‘partnership’. Therefore, 
governance modes that figure under other notions such as ‘shared responsibility’ 
are not counted, while other forms of EU action such as ‘partnership agreements’ 
are unfortunately included While a more systematic enquiry is desirable, the 
graph still seems to give a valid first impression about the current inflationary 
recourse to ‘partnership’ in EU policy-making. 





national critics to oppose it. This, in fact, may have facilitated the second 
and more practical task of partnership, namely to initiate the reorganization 
of the management of EU structural policy towards a governance arrange- 
ment based on multilevel administrative interaction — with the side effect 
of securing participation and co-decision rights for the supranational level. 

This second, managerial analysis of the ‘partnership principle’ was 
present in the academic literature in the early 1990s (Témmel 1992, 1994; 
Ridinger 1992; Poth-Mégele 1992; Ryan 1995). With the upcoming EU multi- 
level governance debate, however, the interest in the vertical dimension 
of partnership faded into the background. Instead, issues of subnational 
mobilization and later horizontal participative expansion provoked ‘the 
great deal of excitement’ (Allen 1996, p. 227), which helped social scientists 
to focus their minds and research agendas. 

Though early expectations about ‘partnership’ have recently become 
more moderate, there is still a debate between those who believe in its 
transformation potential and those who see EU politics as only mildly affec- 
ted by it (Bache 1999; Smith 1997, 1998; Benz and Eberlein 1999; Christi- 
ansen 1999; Hooghe and Marks 2001). Without being able to replicate the 
ramified discussions here, it may be helpful to distinguish between 
mobilization, subsidiarity and effectiveness, as the three crucial concerns 
underlying the debate. 

Mobilization: its potential for subnational mobilization, as has been elabor- 
ated above, is the key to understanding the academic struggle surrounding 
‘partnership’. Subnational participation ‘alongside member state represen- 
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tatives and the Commission in preparing, implementing and monitoring 
development programmes’ (Marks 1993, p. 396) was seen as an expression 
of the not-so-hidden agenda of the Commission to change territorial politics 
via ‘partnership’. But it soon became evident that the Commission’s ‘vehicle 
for enforcing subnational levels’ (Hooghe 1996a) was limited by enduring 
regional institutional variation that prevented an identical application and 
thus reduced the value of ‘partnership’ as a looming EU steering mode 
(Marks 1996; Kohler-Koch 1998b; Grote 1998; Benz and Eberlein 1999, p. 
342). Not everybody would go so far as to qualify ‘partnership’ as ‘blown 
completely out of proportion in the literature’ and deny it any ‘centrifugal 
effect” (Tsoukalis 1997, p. 208). However, member states’ unwillingness to 
cede much decision-making power to the partnership arrangements and 
growing governmental] resistance to the Commission’s strategy to include 
ever more societal actors ensured that the effects of mobilization remained 
largely under member state control. 

Subsidiarity: it was the Commission that claimed early on that ‘partner- 
ship’ was a way of applying subsidiarity (Commission 1989, p. 15). Most 
scholars followed that interpretation taking partnership as ‘a variation on 
the theme of subsidiarity’ (Hooghe and Marks 2001, p. 114; Bache 1998, 
p. 75). Admittedly, there are different interpretations of the subsidiarity 
principle, and the Commission certainly has a point here, since partnership 
may indeed enforce neglected regional and local capacities. But it is still 
surprising that there was little objection to the Commission’s particular 
‘partnerial’ interpretation of subsidiarity, given that, by all measurement, 
subsidiarity signifies an enforcement or reconstitution of the ability to act 
at the lowest possible layer of government in terms of autonomy rather than 
the constitution of co-operative network steering in terms of pooling partici- 
patory and decisional resources across political arenas, as the structural funds 
partnership actually attempted (Knodt 1998, 2000). 

Given that the political environment is becoming increasingly distrustful 
of Community action and the fact that the Maastricht Treaty proclaimed 
‘subsidiarity’ to be a basic principle of integration, the Commission cer- 
tainly had good reasons to maintain that its ‘partnership’ definition goes 
along well with subsidiarity. However, this seems far from self-evident. 
Even less so since there is evidence that the Commission took recourse 
in ‘partnership’ precisely because it wanted ‘to stay in business’, despite 
mounting calls for re-nationalization, fed by the subsidiarity debate, which 
threatened the position it had reached with the 1988 reform (interview 1; 
see Commission 2001, p. 11). 

Effectiveness: little academic analysis has been undertaken to seriously 
verify whether it enhances the efficacy of the execution of regional develop- 
ment programmes as has been conducted regarding whether ‘partnership’ 
matches subsidiarity. The effectiveness issue, that is, the question concern- 
ing how good partnership is in achieving results, has been almost com- 
pletely surrendered to a growing evaluation industry surrounding the EU 
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structural funds. This is not to say that consultants and professional evalua- 
tors do a bad job. However, they have a different focus and time horizon, 
and they concentrate on single projects or regional CFSs rather than criticiz- 
ing the meta-framework within which the policy is prepared and executed 
(see Viinamaki 2001, p. 7). It would certainly be of great value if more 
political research looked at actual policy outputs to determine the effective- 
ness question (given the limitations of most research budgets, it is perhaps 
unrealistic to ask for this). 

However, for the argument pursued in this article what is important to 
note is that their preconceptions about ‘EU governance’ seem to have pre- 
vented EU scholars from paying the necessary attention to emerging con- 
flicts between supranational authorities and policy implementers at 
regional and local levels. Such conflict is compatible with the governance 
approach as properly conceived (Mayntz 1998; cf. O’Toole 1993; Cook 1977; 
Aldrich and Pfeffer 1976; Williamson 1988). However, it becomes problem- 
atic if — as in the case of the EU governance approach — inclusive forms of 
executive policy making across various arenas are embedded in the ‘zero- 
sum’ expectation that direct supranational-regional interaction will cause 
national actors to lose out. 

This raises the suspicion that ‘integrationists’ may be barred, by the 
assumptions derived from their particular notion of ‘governance’, from 
detecting (and drawing conclusions) about the (sub-)optimality of partner- 
ship governance regarding EU policies. Put simply, the inclusion of ever 
more and ever more autonomous actors into emerging government net- 
works may generate a more conflicting policy-making style. For standard 
governance theory the co-ordination costs simply get higher (Mandell 1988; 
Kenis and Schneider 1991; March and Rhodes 1992). For ‘integrationists’, 
however, rising supra-subnational conflict makes their central thesis less 
plausible that ‘partnership’ is a means to empower subnational authorities 
to the detriment of central policy-makers. This may be one crucial reason 
why the EU governance debate has failed to acknowledge and come to 
grips with subnational resistance; and hence, the heuristic difficulty of trac- 
ing the procedural inefficiency potential of structural funds’ network 
arrangements that stem at least partly from the chosen ‘lens’, as embedded 
in a EU governance approach. 

In brief, what is to be focused on in order to correct for such ‘bias’ are 
the working relationships between the crucial administrative players within 
a partnership. This will make it possible to find out whether there is indeed 
conflict and whether conflict has been rising or declining over the last years. 
The point is that if the present supranational-regional conflict is not dis- 
tinguishable from supranational-national, then EU governance theory may 
have to be respectively adapted, and pro-integrationist hopes connected 
with partnership may well have to be considerably scaled down. 
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INSIGHTS FROM POLICY IMPLEMENTATION: THE LIMITS OF 
‘PARTNERSHIP’ 


The assessment of ‘partnership’ is aggravated by the fact that influence 
patterns change according to the stages of the policy-making process, that 
is, whether the policy is prepared, decided upon, executed or evaluated. 
To compound matters further, it is challenging to disentangle how the two 
crucial procedural components of partnership — vertical-administrative and 
horizontal-societal co-ordination — inter-relate at each policy stage to shape 
policy outcomes (Smith 1995, 1997). As elaborated above, in the following 
section I will therefore concentrate on administrative interaction (cf. Wes- 
sels 1990), that is, the relationship between the European Commission and 
the regional administrators who actually implement EU structural pro- 
grammes. This relationship is investigated in two pertinent areas: first, 
regarding social actors involvement in ‘partnership’ policy-making and, 
second, regarding the impact of the establishment of policy evaluation. 


Societal participation 

The idea of closer co-operation with the social partners ~- in order to ‘bal- 
ance’ the inter-executive core of partnership — dates back to the origins 
of European regional policy, but only when the Commission incorporated 
‘societal participation’ into its broader reform agenda of 1988 did systematic 
consultation with labour and employer associations in the context of EU 
regional aid slowly become reality. To put it mildly, institutionalizing hori- 
zontal forms of ‘partnership’ met with little enthusiasm on the part of most 
member states. And it was only near the end of the second programming 
period (1994-99) and after great efforts on the part of the Commission and 
in particular by the then commissioner in charge, Wulf-Mathies, that the 
member states could be pushed and cajoled into engaging in dialogues with 
the social partners that were worthy of the name (Wulf-Mathies 1995; Bauer 
2001, Chapter 6). 

In the run-up to the 1999 revision, the Commission opened another round 
of ‘societal expansion’ by suggesting the inclusion of additional groups, 
namely those promoting gender equality and environmental protection. 
This tendency of the Commission to continuously redefine the participatory 
patterns of ‘partnership’ has not only alienated national and subnational 
administrators but also already ‘established’ societal partners. In this con- 
text, it is hardly surprising that, in particular, national administrators com- 
plain about the lack of expertise on part of the societal partners, the burdens 
of organizing the dialogue in practice and the societal partner’s focus on 
‘particular’ interests, that is, getting money for their respective ‘clientele’ 
(as opposed to the public service, which aims at the ‘general’ interest). 
However, it is highly interesting that established societal partners and 
administrators alike highlight the effects of further participatory expansion 
in terms of the alternating resource redistributive effects — which are gener- 
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ally seen as enforcing the Commission’s position in the networks 
(Conzelmann 1995, p. 139). 

According to the results of interviews in five German Länder, the Com- 
mission benefits from enhanced societal participation in at least three sig- 
nificant ways. First, the inclusion of a greater number of partners increases 
the transparency of policy implementation, not least because additional 
(non-administrative) points of view are communicated to the European 
level. Second, if these partners are interested in changing policy inter- 
ventions in much the same way as the Commission, this is welcome sup- 
port. Thirdly, and most importantly, the familiarity with the regional and 
local situations makes involved societal actors, who are organizationally 
separate from national administrations, valuable observers of policy 
implementation, willing and able to raise the alarm if EU rules are inappro- 
priately applied. 

The bold moves of Commissioner Wulf-Mathies — who before coming to 
Brussels was herself a leader of a German trade union — had already pro- 
voked irritation. She set out to make it possible to fund the social partners 
from the structural funds, in particular from the technical-assistance 
budget; she also pressured Lander governments to include them in the 
regional implementation monitoring committees (interview 8; interviews 7 
and 11). While this provoked irritation, the proposals for expanding the 
‘partnership’ to environmental and gender groups triggered outright hos- 
tility. In a position paper on the Commission’s reform proposal, the federal 
deputy ministers for European affairs complained that ‘the obligation for 
far-reaching participation rights intrudes far too much upon the insti- 
tutional authority of the Member States and their democratically account- 
able governments’ (Europastaatssekretare 1998, p. 6). This finding is similar 
to the interviews conducted at the regional level, where participatory 
expansion was seen as a Commission strategy to ‘open the administration’ 
or even as an attempt to ‘by-pass’ national authorities. The logic behind 
the participatory expansion, as perceived at regional level, is expressed by 
the two following quotations: 

The Commission’s interest [in expanding participation] is certainly not 

driven by altruism [... It] is a question of power. If one is able to 

approach the regional governments through the federal level, and can 
put pressure on regional governments through regional interest organis- 
ations — as a counterweight to the administration — then this certainly serves 
the interests of the Commission. (Interview 2; emphasis added; see also 
Smyril 1998, p. 93; Kohler-Koch 1998a, p. 25) 


If I include more players in a co-ordination process, this is going to 
increase the number of hurdles to be crossed in order to reach a consen- 
sus. [. . .] Suppose the Commission wanted, among other things, to maxi- 
mise its influence. Then it could make selective use of certain arguments 
raised by particular interest groups. This would help it push for certain 
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decisions. Let’s take ‘sustainability’ as an example. If environmental 
interests are particularly strongly represented and the Commission 
wants to push for ‘sustainability’ then it might stress those arguments. 
[...] This can certainly be applied as an instrument to justify and to 
pressure for certain decisions. (Interview 3) 


All of the 20 or so regional administrators interviewed would describe 
their experience with societal participation in the context of ‘partnership’ 
as an irksome duty. Sure, there were different ‘shades’ - usually officials 
from ministries headed by the left were slightly more positive about ‘par- 
ticipation’, especially of trade unions — but in general resistance seems to 
be on the rise (similar to ‘policy evaluation’; see below). Interestingly, a 
diffuse partnership between the administrative levels seemed to enjoy very 
high esteem among the officials. At the same time, however, this particular 
form of ‘partnership’ was highly contested, especially in terms of the role the 
Commission played. 

This is not to say that the Commission is able to, or deliberately intends 
to systematically exploit societal participation to enhance its transnational 
steering potential. (Although incidents have been reported that would sug- 
gest such a ‘bureaucratic politics’ reading, a more sophisticated research 
design would be needed to establish such a claim.) The point here is that — 
in the eyes of the national and regional officials — the Commission’s engin- 
eering of ‘partnership’ plays into the hands of those at the supranational 
level. Whether this is true or not, or whether it is in practice realistic to 
expect that the Commission could take advantage of societal participation, 
is of secondary importance compared to the potential damage done to the 
relationship of Commission-national administrations if the latter think the 
Commission is actually engaging in such a strategy. For example, a trade 
unionist happily reported how ‘partnership’ via the participation in the 
regional monitoring committees provided him with privileged access to the 
Commission and thus gave him a stage where he could bring up the trade 
union’s deviant opinion (in this case to the regional administration that 
proposed the development strategy; interview 6). This left the regional 
administrators ‘quite a bit irritated’ - most likely because of the sudden 
threat of having to better justify the development choice of the regional 
government. 

This was not a singular case. However, even more important than empiri- 
cal validation is the fact that, for the assessment of ‘partnership’ as a 
governance mode, this means that — in spite of what a EU governance- 
theory-inspired interpretation of the partnership principle would have us 
believe — inclusive policy-making does not always facilitate co-ordination but 
may lead to serious mistrust and ‘irritation’ among the partners. 

If in a multilevel political system such as the EU, whose politics are far 
from ‘stable’, the major supranational policy-making layer, the European 
Commission, is to gain the reputation as strategically exploiting the redefi- 
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nition of participatory patterns, this is not just counter-productive in regard 
to the acceptance of potentially valuable new ‘partners’, it damages the 
very core of the emerging governance arrangement: the mutual trust and 
understanding of the administrative partners across the various levels. 
However, participatory expansion is not the only area of the EU ‘partner- 
ship’ mode of governance that recently seems to have provoked mistrust 
and misunderstanding. 


Policy evaluation 

The 1988 reform also introduced an assessment strategy aimed at systemati- 
cally gauging the efficiency (impact compared to invested resources) and 
effectiveness (achievements of results) of European structural action. The 
significance attached to ‘evaluation’ — as this policy quality measurement 
device is usually referred to - was highlighted, among other things, by the 
fact that the provisions for ‘monitoring and assessment’ officially make 
up part of the ‘partnership’ as defined by Article 4 of the framework 
regulation. 

Evaluation was conceived of in terms of ex-ante, monitoring and ex-post 
components, that is, the national administrations were encouraged to think 
about the quantifiable targets, collect suitable indicators and work together 
with professional ‘evaluators’ who would report on the efficiency, success 
and weaknesses of regional and local policy implementation at mid-term 
and at the end of the EU structural interventions. The regional monitoring 
committees were likewise of crucial importance for the emerging evaluation 
system. After 1989 the basic evaluation concepts became continuously clari- 
fied, improved and — if one believes national administrators — expanded. 

To put it bluntly, evaluation within the structural funds owes its existence 
to the fact that rich member states wanted to make sure that the main 
receiver of EU structural aid would do something reasonable with the 
money — in particular since the 1988 reform considerably increased the 
redistributional dimension and the budget of EU structural funding. More- 
over and similar to ‘partnership’ itself, policy evaluation, although not 
meeting with a lot of enthusiasm among many national officials who had 
to apply it, was difficult to oppose, since it was advocated as a general 
‘enlightened’ policy instrument focused on improving the efficiency of 
interventions. Tellingly, in the 1989-93 support period, evaluation got 
something that could be described as a ‘cold application’ as it was formally 
executed, but its results were only insufficiently fed back into the policy 
process. Things improved in the following programming phase (1994-99) 
but, as the Commission underlined, evaluation was still far from being opti- 
mally applied. 

As fascinating as the technicalities and the details of the recent history 
of the structural funds evaluation efforts are (Toepel 1996; Frankenfeld 
1997; Bauer 2001; Viinamaki 2001), the interesting question is how they 
actually influence the relationship between Commission and national 
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administrators. Perhaps unsurprisingly, evidence from the interviews sug- 
gests that national and regional administrators are increasingly wary of EU 
policy evaluation measures. National officials emphasize less its enlighten- 
ment function in optimizing policies than its potential as an supranational 
instrument for controlling policy implementation. In particular, national as 
well as regional administrators complain about the red-tape involved with 
the structural funds’ approach to evaluation; they also doubt the scientific 
reliability of many evaluation exercises; and they criticize the Commission’s 
desire for regular and voluminous implementation reports and quantifiable 
results (once referred to as ‘number fetishism’ — interview 4). 

Similarly to what could be observed in the context of societal partici- 
pation, ‘policy evaluation’ is not objected to as such but ‘only’ in its present 
form, as engineered by the European Commission; and one finds a similar 
variety of ‘rejection’ to that described above in the case of participation 
expansion. 

At any rate, a vast majority of the Lander administrators interviewed were 
resentful about the EU policy evaluation efforts. The resistance was 
defended on grounds that the results of EU policy evaluation would — in 
the perception of these national officials — not justify the great administrat- 
ive efforts needed to produce them. However, the resistance was also con- 
nected to the behaviour of the European Commission, which continuously 
raised the stakes and intensified the evaluation requirements. 


First, these are ‘proposals’; and the next time the proposals are seen they 
are evaluation ‘guidelines’; guidelines which the Commission is going 
to apply ex cathedra throughout the Member States and which it uses to 
skilfully circumvent the regulation texts. [...] Because one doesn’t find 
the word ‘guideline’ in the Treaty. This is something which is auton- 
omously adopted by the Commission where it gives its version of how 
to understand the regulations. [...] I could object that I interpret the regu- 
lations differently, and I could eventually go to the European Court of 
Justice. However, then the support period would in all likelihood already 
be over; and the guidelines only apply for this time. [...] What the Com- 
mission asks us to do, is not, as I see it, always covered by the regu- 
lations. (Interview 11) 


The following complaint is to be understood in'the same vein. 


It’s in the nature of the Commission to say harmlessly, ‘it would be very 
nice if we had this kind of information or if it were possible to do this 
in this way’. After talking three times with you about this, the thing 
becomes a matter of fact, then, it has to be done. [...] The Commission 
wants something, and asks [for it] very cautiously, but within one or 
two years this becomes a demand. And sometime later you'll find it in 
a regulation. (Interview 5; similar interview 7) 


The defining moment for what could be called the national adminis- 
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trators’ aversion to policy evaluation, however, appears to have been the 
Commission’s push for the ‘mid-term evaluation’ in the context of the 1993 
revision. Then, the Commission proposed to introduce a new obligatory 
policy assessment device in the form of a substantive evaluation halfway 
through the intervention period, the ‘mid-term evaluation’. This, it is 
argued, was to provide early information on the success and appropriate- 
ness of the adopted measures and thus optimize resource reallocation or 
other management decisions. 

The Council opposed the idea because it was seen as a superfluous new 
‘charge technocratique de travail’ (interview 10). The Commission finally 
dropped it, and the revised 1993 regulations were adopted without any 
reference to a mid-term evaluation (Bachtler and Michie 1994, p. 794). 


However, the Commission did not want to give up her mid-term evalu- 
ation, and thus it wrote a respective requirement into the standard 
clauses of the CSFs — which had to be agreed on in ‘partnership’ between 
the national authorities and herself. This caused very bad blood [...] 
because the Commission reintroduced, through the backdoor, what the 
Council earlier had disapproved. [. . .] The DG XVI was most active here. 
In the negotiations for the CFSs of objective 1 they said that they would 
not accept the national proposals if the other side would not agree to 
the mid-term evaluation. This conduct was very bold and politically 
somewhat questionable. However, it brought the mid-term evaluation 
back in. And because this conflict was there, everybody understood that 
the world had changed and that the Commission would attach much 
more value to evaluation and would push for it much harder than in 
the period from 1989-1993. (Interview 9) 


Even today, this episode stamps the Commission’s reputation among 
German public servants as an ‘evaluation advocate’. In the run-up to the 
1999 revision, the sensitivity to the issue was one reason that the 
Commission’s new evaluation projects met with increased and better co- 
ordinated German resistance. This holds true particularly regarding the 
Commission’s attempt to introduce the ‘performance reserve’ as another 
innovative evaluation tool which, if adopted according to the Commission’s 
original proposal, would have added an important systematic aspect to 
supranational policy steering ability by establishing further positive incen- 
tives next to negative pressure (Vanheukelen 1998). Technically, ‘perform- 
ance reserve’ means that programmes classified as ‘worthy’ on the basis of 
extended evaluations would obtain a specified quota (10 per cent of their 
budget as originally proposed by the Commission) of funding already 
allocated to the programme in question but ‘on reserve’ until ‘good man- 
agement’, that is, good performance, was proved. Poorly functioning pro- 
grammes ran the risk of seeing their originally 100 per cent budget cut 
respectively. (Eventually a very mild form of ‘performance reserve’ was 
established by the 1999 revisions.) 
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The point here is not whether or not policy evaluation is an efficient 
instrument for improving the quality of EU structural interventions. Appro- 
priately applied and executed in true ‘partnership’ manner, it probably 
really is (Pollitt 1998). However, as evaluation theory argued long ago, in 
fragmented political systems it is difficult, if not impossible, to optimize 
policy evaluation — that is, to lead lower levels to reveal all the necessary 
information and guarantee that, in the policy process, crucial actors remain 
‘open’ to new and, in terms of their critical potential, sometimes challenging 
results — against or in opposition to those who are responsible for the direct 
implementation of policies (Weiss 1972). 

If policy implementers buy into the interpretation that ‘policy evaluation’ 
is less a policy improvement than a threatening control instrument — in the 
hands of more central players — resentment and declining enthusiasm for 
co-operation will be the result. In the German cases, the overall loyalty of 
civil servants who implement EU structural policy towards structural pol- 
icy-making can still be taken for granted. However, the interviews revealed 
the tangible danger of upcoming ‘cracks’ in the system. The attitude of the 
national administrators towards the 1999 revision of the structural funds 
regulation — regarding evaluation — brought to light rising national dissatis- 
faction with the working rules of the funds and, especially, misgivings 
about the prominent status that evaluation enjoys in this context 
(Europastaatssekretire 1998). 

To be sure, this is not to deny that, in regard to evaluation matters, the 
Commission itself is perhaps being pushed more than it is pushing 
(Commission 2001, p. 18). In respect to implementation results, one only 
has to remember information requests from the Council, the European Par- 
liament, the Court of Auditors and the interested public. However, even if 
applying transnational verification pressure (originating from outside the 
Commission) was the cause of ever higher European evaluation require- 
ments (I actually doubt that this is the case, but this debate still has to take 
place), the Commission should perhaps carefully consider whether persist- 
ently increasing evaluation requirements might not actually erode govern- 
ance rather than improve it. This is indeed possible since — as we have 
seen — evaluation may well damage crucial parameters of the inter-adminis- 
trative partnership on which the whole policy process is built. The results of 
the Lander studies that have been conducted can be taken as a case in point. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is extremely interesting, and indeed quite alarming, that after more than 
12 years of applying ‘partnership’ in the area of the structural funds, mis- 
trust and misgivings among the involved actors about the perceived stra- 
tegies of the administrative and societal ‘partners’ are so apparent. Even 
worse, as far as the German cases are concerned, such ‘malfunctioning’ 
seems to be on the rise, and major players, such as the regional public 
officials, are increasingly suspicious of the procedural effects ‘partnership’ 
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has as power is redistributed when participation is expanded and 
evaluation is toughened. 

Therefore, as the case studies show, conflict between the European Com- 
mission on the one hand and national implementers of EU structural pro- 
grammes on the other, is nothing exceptional; but what is worse is that it 
has recently been on the rise. This result is empirically striking; and the 
very fact that it has been able to remain ‘theoretically unnoticed’ for so long 
points to a serious insufficiency of the EU multilevel governance accounts 
of this policy area in particular and of emerging forms of EU multilevel 
steering modes in general. 

The currently dominant branch of EU governance literature has been 
focusing too exclusively on sub-national mobilization issues (on the pre- 
sumed costs of central authorities), and it has neglected the weakness of 
the coalition between sub-national authorities and the Commission. There- 
fore, if our explanatory tools are to be improved and if a more appropriate 
theory about EU governance across multiple arenas in Europe is the target, 
the capacities of such a supra-subnational administrative coalition for 
efficient policy-making have to be specified, and, if possible, thresholds 
have to be indicated for when exactly certain levels of conflict will start 
eating away the very co-operation gains that EU partnership is supposed 
to yield. 

There seems reason to believe that doing this will lead to a much more 
pessimistic assessment of the co-ordination value of EU partnership across 
multiple arenas. One important reason for this is that the magnitude of 
conflict — as observed in the case studies — questions the long-term viability 
of the multilevel policy arrangement in its current form and points to prob- 
lems which are a far cry from generating the co-ordination surplus expected 
by governance theories and, indeed, promised by the Commission. 

The point to be made here is that precisely because, in the next couple 
of years, ‘partnership’ is to become an even more widespread form of EU 
policy-making than it already is — as its prominent position in the Com- 
mission’s White Paper on European Governance as well as the many 
speeches of Prodi suggest (Commission 2001; Prodi 2000a, b, c) — more 
attention will be drawn to its shortcomings and weaknesses. In addition, 
we need this in order to improve theoretical explanations of current Euro- 
pean integration. 

In sum, this article has demonstrated that persisting patterns of conflict 
among main actors in EU structural policy-making are real, and they consti- 
tute a theoretical challenge to the EU multilevel governance approach of 
day-to-day integration and question the sustainability of the partnership 
arrangements in EU administrative practice. 

A concluding question remains: what are the available short-term possi- 
bilities for correcting the apparent drift of the partnership principle towards 
multi-arena management deadlock? Basically there seem to be two ways 
of re-organizing partnership that may considerably minimize conflict as 
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reported in the case studies. First, since a continuous source of national 
and regional disenchantment with the way the Commission is handling 
partnership is related to the double role of the Commission as ‘partner’ and 
controlling EU institution at the same time, it should be possible, by 
delegating evaluation powers to an independent third agency, to improve 
the supranational-national managerial partnership in day-to-day policy 
implementation. Second, the Commission could also retreat from the pro- 
gramme implementation phase and leave this task entirely to national and 
regional administrations. This is not to be misunderstood as re- 
nationalizing EU structural policy; rather, it would help the Commission 
to re-focus on tasks that are genuinely better fulfilled at the Union level, 
that is, co-planning, the spreading innovations, and expertise on general 
regional development strategies. This is especially clear in view of eastern 
enlargement and the increasingly invoked subsidiarity principle, which 
may actually be the only way to keep the Commission, and with it the EU, 
in the regional structural policy business anyway. This is the case in parti- 
cular since the financial resources of EU structural funds and thus the mem- 
ber states’ enthusiasm for proactive supranational guidance are bound to 
decrease significantly in the mid-term. However, in order to follow such a 
concept subsequently, it is crucial to shield the Commission from EU-level 
peer pressure regarding substantive policy verification duties, which seem 
to have been a major force in pulling the Commission into the management 
of the implementation of structural funds. 


INTERVIEWS 


The empirical part of the article 1s based on over 30 interviews that were conducted between 
1997 and 1999. Interview partners have been regional (from 5 German Lander Baden- 
Wurttemberg, Hessen, Rhemland-Pfalz, Sachsen-Anhalt and Thunngen) and national adminis- 
trators as well as Commission officials from DG XVI and DG V and from various business 
and trade union associations. In the following I lst only those interviews — ın anonymous 
form - from which material has been directly quoted in the text. 


Interview 1, senior official, DG XVI, Brussels, 14 4.1997 

Interview 2, official, Federal Ministry for Labour and Social Affairs, Bonn, 30.9.1998. 
Interview 3, official, Deutscher Industrie- und Handelstag, Bonn, 6.10.1998 

Interview 4, senior official, Ministry of the Economy, Hessen, 18.2.1999. 

Interview 5, official, Ministry of the Economy, Hessen, 24 2 1999. 

Interview 6, official, German Trade Union Federation, Thuringen, Erfurt, 26.2 1999 
Interview 7, official, Ministry for Labour and Social Affairs, Rheinland-Pfalz, 4 3 1999 
Interview 8, senior official, UNICE; Brussels, 29.4.1999 

Interview 9, official, DG V, Brussels, 29.4.1999 

Interview 10, senior official, DG XVI, Brussels, 30.4.1999. 

Interview 11, official, Ministry for Labour and Social Affairs, Baden-Wurttemberg, Stuttgart, 
7.5.1999. 
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MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE 


SCOTTISH QUALIFICATIONS AGENCY 
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EMMA CLARENCE 


The Scottish Qualifications Agency (SQA) 1s charged with the task of overseeing 
school-based qualifications in Scotland. However, for the 2000 exam diet the SQA 
failed to produce either timely or accurate exam results. The events surrounding 
this failure, accompanied by the responsible miruster’s explanation of his own 
actions and inactions, brought to the fore issues of responsibility and accountability. 
The unresolved nature of accountability and responsibility within government, 
particularly in relation to non-departmental public bodies (NDPBs), became appar- 
ent as the inquiries into the SQA took evidence. Utilizing the SQA as a powerful 
example, this article explores the problematic structures of accountability and 
responsibility that exist between NDPBs and ministers. 


The doctrine of individual ministerial responsibility has been 
significantly weakened over the last ten years or so, so that it can 
no longer be said, in our view, that it is a fundamental doctrine 
of the constitution. (Jowell and Oliver 2000, p. viii) 


INTRODUCTION 

Despite a nostalgic popularity amongst politicians (until a crisis where it 
might be relevant), Jowell and Oliver’s assessment of the health of individ- 
ual ministerial responsibility (IMR) can only be criticized in terms of the 
time scale offered (Jowell and Oliver 2000). Its condition was surely 
revealed as parlous as early as Finer (1956). But IMR, perhaps never a 
strong convention even in a simpler world of coherent Whitehall depart- 
ments, is further weakened and strained by the development of agencies, 
decentralization, devolution and the marketization of public adminis- 
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tration. The events surrounding the Scottish Qualifications Agency (SQA) 
in 2000 provide an opportunity to examine the responsibility and account- 
ability structures between ministers and non-departmental public bodies 
(NDPBs). 

The SQA was created by the merger of the Scottish Vocational Education 
Council and the Scottish Examination Board under the Education (Scotland) 
Act 1996 to oversee the qualifications offered and awarded in Scotland. 
Following devolution, the SQA was ‘sponsored’ by the Enterprise and Life- 
long Learning Department and was responsible to the Minister for 
Enterprise and Lifelong Learning, Henry McLeish. However (and the dual 
responsibility was itself a handicap to clear responsibility allocation), the 
SQA was also responsible for school-based qualifications to the Minister 
for Children and Education, Sam Galbraith. 

On 9 August 2000, the day before thousands of Scottish students were 
expecting their Scottish Qualifications Certificate, Ron Tuck, the Chief 
Executive of the SQA, announced that some 1400 certificates would have 
missing information. This information would, it was claimed, be quickly 
retrieved and new, ‘complete’ certificates would be issued. In response, Gal- 
braith announced an independent investigation. Problems associated with 
the SQA results quickly escalated and by 12 August 2000 the SQA was 
forced to announce that it was necessary to check 147000 Higher, Inter- 
mediate and Standard grades for accuracy. Tuck tendered his resignation, 
accepting full responsibility for the problems at the SQA. On the same day, 
the Committee of Scottish Higher Education Principals stated their lack of 
confidence in the results (SPICe 2000a). The disruption that followed these 
events and Galbraith’s interpretation of events and his role in them, high- 
lighted the lack of clarity and understanding in the relationship between 
ministers and NDPBs. It also brought issues of responsibility and account- 
ability to the (public) fore, particularly ın the light of the much vaunted 
‘New Politics’ that was intended to be the hallmark of a devolved Scotland. 
This was to be the system where Westminster's malpractice and deficiencies 
were to be consciously excised and a new, more open and accountable sys- 
tem was to be introduced. 

The establishment of the Scottish Parliament led to new structures and 
new ways of working; many conventions were transferred directly from 
Westminster to Edinburgh. The codes governing the conduct of ministers 
in Westminster and in Edinburgh are similar in both content and tone. The 
Ministerial Code: a Code of Conduct and Guidance on Procedures for Ministers 
(Cabinet Office 2001) which governs the conduct of ministers in Westmins- 
ter states: ‘Ministers have a duty to Parliament to account, and be held to 
account, for the policies, decisions and actions of their departments and 
“next steps” agencies’ (Chapter 1ii). The Scottish Ministerial Code: a Code of 
Conduct and Guidance on Procedures for Members of the Scottish Executive and 
Junior Scottish Ministers (Scottish Executive 1999) contains a similar state- 
ment: ‘Ministers have a duty to the Parliament to account, and be held to 
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account, for the policies, decisions and actions taken within their field of 
responsibility’ (Chapter 1, Part 1 (b)). The phrase ‘within their field of 
responsibility’ is crucial when considering the events surrounding the SQA 
because it makes clear that the SQA fell within the field of responsibilities 
of named ministers. 


IMR AND CHANGING MODES OF GOVERNANCE 


In the mythologies surrounding British politics, there has been more dis- 
cussion of IMR than evidence for it. IMR remains a rhetoric tool, which can 
be called upon both positively as a device to assert democratic legitimacy 
and negatively as a device useful in criticizing or censuring a minister. 
There has been significant academic and political discussion on the role 
and responsibility of ministers in relation to agencies and, to a lesser extent, 
NDPBs (see Greer 1994; Pyper 1996). However, the lack of clarity over how 
responsibility and accountability should be exercised (and what these terms 
mean) continues at a practical level. Much of the discussion of agencies can 
usefully serve as a proxy for NDPBs by providing a useful starting point 
in the analysis of NDPBs and ministerial responsibility. 

Contested concepts of accountability and responsibility have evolved in 
parallel with the changing nature and structure of government activities. 
The concept of IMR is rooted in ideas of parliamentary sovereignty 
(Barberis 1998, p. 462) and top-down hierarchical control (Stone 1995). Both 
of these have been compromised: parliamentary sovereignty by the 
ascendance of the party system and hierarchical control in favour of a focus 
on market-oriented service provision. Next Steps agencies were intended 
to revolutionize the delivery of services and became a feature of this shift A 
towards market-oriented service provision. The introduction of agencies on 
a wide scale during the 1980s and 1990s has led to a lack of clarity as to 
whom is responsible, in practice, if not in theory. (Indeed, this article argues 
that the lack of clarity was recycled rather than invented: the issues were 
already clear in earlier problems over accountability and the nationalized 
industries, something which will be discussed below.) Nor had the (long) 
existence of NDPBs (Hood 1978, p. 32) prior to the introduction of agencies 
established clear formal and operational lines of responsibility. 

Agencies and NDPBs are not the same; important formal distinctions 
exist, including: NDPBs are usually founded by primary legislation; 
employees of agencies are civil servants while NDPB staff are not; the assets 
of an agency are within the ownership of the Secretary of State, those of 
the NDPB are vested in the relevant Board; and, auditing arrangements 
may be different. Informal factors have also contributed to the development 
of NDPBs - including the redefinition of some ‘quangos’ as NDPBs in order 
to avoid the use of the word ‘quango’ (Heald and Geaughan 2001, pp. 17- 
19). Broadly, as Heald and Geaughan have noted, it may be argued that 
NDPBs ‘operate at “greater arm’s length” from the core department than 
do Executive Agencies’ (Heald and Geaughan 2001, p. 18). These distinc- 
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tions are important but they do not detract from the issues of balancing 
ministerial control and administrative autonomy that are similar to both. 
Crucially, ministers are ‘responsible’ to Parliament for both agencies and 
NDPBs. 

Next Steps agencies were accompanied by the then Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher's claim that ‘There will be no change in the arrangements 
for accountability. Ministers will continue to account to Parliament for all 
of the work of their Departments, including work of all the agencies’ (HC 
Debates Vol. 127, Col. 1151, 18/2/1988). The Civil Service: Taking Forward 
Continuity and Change (Cabinet Office 1995), sought to establish the relation- 
ship between ministerial accountability, responsibility and Next Steps 
agencies. Ministers were to be accountable to Parliament for all of the activi- 
ties within their department, including Next Steps agencies. Ministerial 
responsibility fell within a much more narrowly defined framework, includ- 
ing 

the policies of the Department, for the framework through which those 

policies are delivered, for the resources allocated, for such implemen- 

tation decisions as the Framework Document may require to be referred 
or agreed with him, and for his response to major failures or expressions 

of Parliamentary or public concern. (ibid., pp. 27-8) 


Rather than clouding issues of responsibility, the then Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, William Waldegrave, argued that agencies would 
enhance responsibility and make ‘transparent the links in the accountability 
chain which were pretty obscure before’ (1993, p. 10). Such an argument 
was based on the belief that the establishment of agencies and the role and 
use of performance management indicators for agency senior management 
enabled a distinction to be drawn between operational and policy matters 
(Polidano 1999, p. 202). This distinction required ministers to take responsi- 
bility for the policy/political failures but not any operational failings; oper- 
ational responsibility would fall on chief executives who would be held 
responsible through the setting of performance targets. 

The neat line drawn masks the reality of a complex and messy relation- 
ship between policy and the operationalization of policy. Furthermore, it 
ignores the role of agencies in the development of policy (Pyper 1995, pp. 
22-5; Davis and Willman 1991, p. 23). The SQA’s Management Statement 
and Financial Memorandum (MSFM) clearly states that ‘[t]he Secretary of 
State will look to the SQA for advice on the management and development 
of assessment structures, units [etc.]’ (Enterprise and Lifelong Learning 
Committee -— ELLC 2000a, Annexe B, Annex G). Thus, while the 
policy/operation distinction was not central to the events surrounding the 
SQA, the MSEM indicates the paucity of such claims. 

The role of agency chief executives in this distinction is further compli- 
cated by the insistence that they are subject to the convention of IMR and, 
when held to account for their actions by a Select Committee, bound by 
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the Osmotherly Rules (whereby civil servants speak on behalf of the minis- 
ter and indicate where questions should be referred to the minister). The 
Cabinet Office guidance on Departmental Evidence and Response to Select Com- 
mittees explicitly sets out the duties of an agency chief executive in relation 
to Select Committees. The guidance states: 


While Agency Chief Executives have managerial authority to the extent 
set out in their Framework Documents, like other officials they give evi- 
dence on behalf of the Minister to whom they are accountable and are 
subject to that Minister’s instruction. (Cabinet Office 1999) 


Agency chief executives find themselves in a position whereby they are 
required to defend the actions of their agency but cannot comment (or 
defend themselves) on the failings of the agency if they believe that such 
failings are a result of ministerial ‘interference’ or under-resourcing 
(Woodhouse 1997, p. 11). 

Indeed, the distinction so coveted by proponents of agencies and NDPBs, 
was rejected by Mountfield, a former Permanent Secretary in the Cabinet 
Office, who argued that ‘[t]he distinction is a useful guide; but not a clear 
cut basis for deciding blame’ (1997, p. 75). The responsibility remains with 
the minister. Crucially, Mountfield argues that ministerial intervention was 
always a potential feature of agencies. There could be no question of a self- 
denying ordinance. The responsible Minister must be able to shine his light 
anywhere into an Agency within his department, and direct the Chief 
Executive if necessary’ (ibid., p. 74). 

It is clear that ministers always had the potential to ‘interfere’ or involve 
themselves in the day-to-day running of an agency while not being held 
accountable for the activities of the agency (Greer 1994). The idea of ‘arm’s- 
length’, so central to Next Steps agencies, echoes the relationship that was 
meant to exist between ministers and nationalized industries. Unfortu- 
nately, such relationships were textbook examples of accountability prob- 
lems rather than accountability solutions. 


LESSONS FORGOTTEN 


The relationship between governments and the nationalized industries bear 
remarkable similarity, both in theory and practice, to the relationship 
between NDPBs and ministers. Then, as now, ministers had what was 
termed the ‘power of direction’; however, this was rarely used (Tivey 1973, 
p. 199). Rather, ministers used what was termed the ‘lunch-table direction’ 
to influence the affairs of a nationalized industry (ibid., p. 198). This was 
not formal power which would have been subject to forms of review (for 
example, from Parliament) but what Tivey termed ‘pervasive influence’ 
(1966, p. 114). As Robson first argued in 1969, governments usually have 
‘so many opportunities for persuasion or inducements at its disposal that 
it can almost always influence a public enterprise . . .’ (1970, p. 79). 

Such powers of persuasion continue. Ministers are responsible for a sig- 
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nificant number of board appointees and for the very (egislative) existence 
of an NDPB. Influence can be exerted even without formal direction. The 
changing nature of the relationship between the SQA and Galbraith altered 
as it emerged that problems existed. Galbraith himself admitted the impor- 
tance of persuasion: ‘Although we have some influence over the chairman, 
the board and so on, we have an informal relationship for running them; 
if any problems or issues arise, we can let them feel the heat of the Minis- 
ter’s breath on their collar’ (Education, Culture and Sport Committee 
Report 2000, Meeting 33, Cols 1817-1819). 

The nationalized industries also point to another important aspect of 
accountability and responsibility. ‘Informatory’ responsibility was ‘tra- 
ditionally’ a feature of the responsibility relationship between ministers and 
the nationalized industries (Woodhouse 1993, p. 412). This pattern of 
merely providing information is one that has been maintained with agenc- 
ies and NDPBs. What is clear is that the problems associated with the 
government/nationalized industry relationships were not recognized as 
providing a valuable example of the realities of ‘arm’s length’ relationships. 
Instead, ahistorical governments have perpetuated the problems by cling- 
ing to the proposition that it is possible to sustain ‘arm’s length’ relation- 
ships simultaneously with transparent, functioning lines of responsibility. 


CONTEMPORARY RESPONSIBILITY AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


It is not simply the creation of agencies that have clouded the waters. The 
ad hoc development of these various systems ensures that more complex 
and opaque accountability structures are difficult to conceive. It is not only 
the shift to agency-driven government that has led to the accountability 
gap, but the wider move which the shift to agencies indicates: the shift 
from administration to management. With governments increasingly 
involving the private sector in service delivery and the new structures for 
management that have been created, the lines of accountability have 
become not only unclear, but at times hidden by issues of commercial con- 
fidentiality (Woodhouse 1997, p. 48). 

The shift to agencies and NDPBs has also altered what accountability 
means. It is no longer accountability to the people through Parliament, but 
rather to people as customers and consumers of services. Ministerial 
accountability can be and has been constructed as an unresponsive feature 
of government, unable to respond quickly or adequately to the needs of 
consumers. The needs of citizens for an accountable government can thus 
be side-stepped in favour of efficient and responsive government. The SQA 
débâcle and the ministerial response provides an opportunity to explore 
the relationship between a minister and an NDPB in a period before and 
during a very public crisis. It confirms the lack of clarity that exists not only 
in terms of the policy/operation split, but also in the wider relationship of 
responsibility between ministers and NDPBs. 
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THE REPORTS ON THE SQA 


By mid-August 2000 invitations to tender for the independent inquiry, 
announced by Galbraith, had been issued and consultants from Deloitte 
and Touche were appointed. Deloitte and Touche were charged with a duty 
to: ‘.. . identify any administrative, procedural or management weak- 
nesses’ and recommend how the weaknesses could be remedied (Deloitte 
and Touche 2000, Executive Summary). It is important to note that the ten- 
der explicitly excluded from the remit of the report ‘governance issues relat- 
ing to the relationship between Ministers, the Scottish Executive and the 
SQA’ (ibid., 2.1.3). The use of an external company to investigate the prob- 
lems was not without controversy. The provision of information 
(specifically information from civil servants to ministers) to Deloitte and 
Touche which was not to be made available to the parliamentary inquiries 
led to significant disquiet. Galbraith’s spokesperson rejected such criticism, 
claiming that: 


Comparing the work of Deloitte and Touche with that of the Scottish 
Parliament is not comparing like with like. Deloitte and Touche is under- 
taking an internal inquiry to learn lessons in terms of the process at the 
SQA. The Scottish Parliament is holding Ministers to democratic and 
public account. Ministers are accountable to Parliament for their actions 
and policies, not for the advice they receive from officials. That is the 
constitutional position and releasing advice to Ministers would corrupt 
that completely. (The Herald 2000) 


The provision of such information to a private company, representatives 
of which were required to sign the Official Secrets Act, rather than to an 
accountable Parliament, and the apparent privatization of accountability 
structures has far reaching implications. Accompanying this independent 
inquiry were two Scottish Parliament inquiries - one by the Enterprise and 
Lifelong Learning Committee (ELLC) and the other by the Education, Cul- 
ture and Sport Committee (ECSC). 

Central to much of the concern at what had taken place was why minis- 
ters had not intervened. By excluding governance issues from the inde- 
pendent inquiry ministers were able to effectively side-step issues of IMR. 
However, the two parliamentary inquiries were not similarly directed and 
the ELLC’s remit was to examine the governance issues that allowed the 
SQA débâcle to occur, while the ECSC focused on the immediate causes of 
what had gone wrong. 

In a statement to the Scottish Parliament on 6 September 2000, Galbraith 
set out the events — and the knowledge he had of the events — leading up 
to the results fiasco. During his statement he went to great effort to high- 
light the activities of his department prior to the August difficulties. Follow- 
ing evidence of problems emerging in March, Galbraith and his department 
sought information from the SQA: they were repeatedly reassured by both 
the SQA Board and by SQA officials that ‘there is every reason to believe 
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that the diet will go smoothly’ (Official Report, 6 September 2000; Vol. 8, 
No. 1, Col. 21). Further problems were brought to the attention of the minis- 
ter by schools in June; this led to meetings between the department and 
the SQA on 27 June, 7, 14 and 28 July, 2, 4 and 9 August. At a meeting 
with Galbraith on 25 July 2000, the Chairman and the Chief Executive of 
the SQA declined an offer of increased resources and a delay in the publi- 
cation of results. 

One day before candidates were to receive their results the SQA again 
reassured the minister that everything was in order, except for 1 per cent 
of candidates who would receive incomplete results. The minister claimed 
to Parliament that ‘given all the reassurances that I received during the 
previous weeks and months, I considered it totally unacceptable that 1500 
candidates would receive incomplete results’ (ibid., Col. 22). The inde- 
pendent inquiry, Galbraith claimed, took place against the wishes of the 
SQA who ‘pointed out — as it had done often — that it was an independent 
organisation’ (ibid.). 

This claim of independence is both central and ambiguous. NDPBs oper- 
ate at arm’s length from government, but they are nonetheless ultimately 
accountable to ministers. While the policy/operation split is presented as 
crucial to the lines of accountability in agencies and NDPBs it is clear (from 
Mountfield) that this was not always intended. An indication of this, in the 
case of the SQA, is the power of the Secretary of State to appoint 12 Board 
members (of the 19 on the Board) with the SQA appointing the remainder 
(SPICe 2000b). Even if the SQA’s role of effectively evaluating the Scottish 
Executive’s education policies was unusual, it did not put the SQA beyond 
the reach of the minister. In a written submission to the Scottish Parlia- 
ment’s ECSC Inquiry, the Scottish Executive Enterprise and Lifelong Learn- 
ing Department argued that ‘Ministers are ultimately answerable for the 
performance of an NDPB and for its continued existence’ (ELLC 2000a, 
Annexe B, Annex F). NDPBs and agencies involve the delegation of man- 
agement authority by ministers, not the delegation of responsibility (ibid., 
p. 75). 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SQA 


The Deloitte and Touche report highlighted a ‘lack of breadth and depth 
of management skills and experience’ as well as more specific failures as 
causes of the problems with the 2000 diet of examinations. In line with its 
remit, governance issues were excluded from its report. Criticism of Gal- 
braith (and also of Henry McLeish) by the Deloitte and Touche report 
focused on the framework document itself and the fact that both ministers 
had ‘signed off’ an overly ambitious programme with no built-in ‘safety 
nets’. The report of the ELLC also criticized ministers for ‘signing off’ the 
SQA’s Corporate Plan. However, ministers responsible for the SQA (and 
their officials) were cleared ‘of any direct blame’, the report stating ‘that 
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there was no evidence to back claims that they had neglected their responsi- 
bilities’ (ELLC 2000b). 

Ministers could not be considered negligent because information was not 
brought to their attention, ‘largely due to failings within the SQA’, although 
criticism was levelled at the Scottish Executive for the failure to have an 
appropriate performance management framework. In the words of the 
Committee Convenor, ‘Overall, we found that the pattern of governance 
was not the primary cause of the failure of the SQA. It was a management 
failure. However, the governance arrangements still failed to identify or 
prevent the crisis from happening’ (ELLC 2000b). Governance arrange- 
ments are ultimately a matter for Parliament and for ministers. Thus, while 
the report did not say bluntly that there had been failure at both the Execu- 
tive and parliamentary levels it is clear that, if this criticism is valid, then 
this is the case. Furthermore, the ministerial conventions governing NDPBs 
are clear: accountability and responsibility rest with the minister. The failure 
to provide an adequate supervisory framework is one for which the minis- 
ter should not only be held accountable, but also responsible. 

The issue of intervention is an important one to consider. In his statement 
to the Scottish Parliament, Galbraith claimed that ‘The role of Ministers is 
to accept responsibility for policy; day to day running of the organisation 
is not our responsibility’ (cited in ECSC, Meeting 33, Col. 1816). This was 
further emphasized when he stated that ‘I have absolutely no powers to 
instruct the SQA to do anything. After consultation, the Executive can give 
it directions in matters relating to the carrying out of its function as laid 
out in statute, but we have no powers other than that’ (Official Report, 6 
September 2000; Vol. 8, No. 1, Col. 31). However, ministers do have the 
power to intervene in the running of an NDPB (Mountfield 1997; Massey 
1995). Section 9 (I) of the Education (Scotland) Act 1996, which established 
the SQA, clearly states that ‘The Secretary of State may, after consultation 
with SQA, give SQA directions of a general or specific character with regard 
to the discharge of its functions and it shall be the duty of SQA to comply 
with such directions’. 

Galbraith appeared to concede this in evidence to both the ECSC and the 
ELLC. Section 9 (I) was claimed by Galbraith to be a standard clause for 
NDPBs (ELLC 2000a, Meeting 23, Col. 1199) although never used. Galbraith 
acknowledged that ministers ‘have a nuclear option, at the end, which they 
would have to have very good reason to use. . . I still find it difficult to 
conceive of any situation in which I could have used it’ (ibid., Col. 1201). 
However, confusion returned when, having argued instead for influencing 
the SQA Board, Galbraith then claimed that in terms of intervention ‘we are 
always mindful of the fact that, as the chairman and other board members 
constantly remind us, we do not actually have any rights or powers to do 
so’ (ECSC 2000, Meeting 33, Col. 1817). The power to intervene does exist 
as Galbraith’s ‘nuclear option’ comment indicates; he even cited an example 
(Caledonian MacBrayne) in evidence where intervention had occurred. 
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While Galbraith may have been confused over his powers it is clear that 
the relationship between the SQA and the Scottish Executive did alter as the 
problems at the SQA emerged. Evidence from John Elvidge of the Scottish 
Executive Education Department indicates that: 


From the beginning of March, we began to worry . . . that reliance on 
that normal relationship was perhaps insufficient. We started to deal 
with the SQA outside the usual pattern of meetings. We did things that 
could by no stretch of the imagination be regarded as a part of our 
normal relationship with a non-departmental public body, such as sug- 
gesting that it take advice from our deputy director of information tech- 
nology. (ibid., Col. 1425) 


Elvidge’s evidence to the ECSC indicates that the Scottish Executive had 
effectively begun to intervene: ‘We were leaning heavily and producing 
something that looks much like a checklist of actions’ (ibid., Col. 1436). 
Such leaning may be the ‘pervasive influence’ noted many years previously 
by Tivey with reference to nationalized industry. However, formal inter- 
vention did not occur. A statement by Elvidge to the Committee brings 
forward one potential explanation for the failure to intervene; quite simply, 
neither Galbraith nor the Scottish Executive Education Department had any 
solution to the problems the SQA faced. 


We were offering advice and putting our minds to the problems faced 
by the SQA on a completely abnormal scale. To go beyond that, we 
would have had to find a set of circumstances in which one could ident- 
ify a particular thing that we knew would solve the problems and that 
for some reason the SQA was refusing to do. In this set of circumstances, 
I cannot identify such a thing. (ibid., Col. 1434) 


For the Executive to intervene, particularly when the SQA Board and 
Chief Executive appeared unaware of the scale of the problems, could 
potentially have left the minister and the Executive open to criticism for 
intervening in operational matters. The mythologized policy/operation 
split in the relationship between ministers and NDPBs would have been 
breached. Furthermore, given the scale of the SQA’s problems, it was 
improbable that intervention would have produced accurate and timely 
results. Ultimately, intervention may have achieved little, leaving ministers 
open to public criticism for failing to deliver student results. From a polit- 
ical viewpoint intervention would therefore have been far more damaging 
to the ministers and the Scottish Executive. In circumstances such as these, 
what is a minister to do? Intervention, specifically unsuccessful inter- 
vention, in the SQA could have led to issues of culpability for Galbraith 
which he himself admitted, ‘there is a difference between responsibility and 
culpability; if we had received information that would have led me to utilise 
my nuclear options powers, there would have been an issue of culpability’ 
(ECSC 2000, Meeting 33, Col. 1816). 
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The lack of clarity over the relationship between ministers and NDPBs 
has not been improved in Scotland following the events of August 2000. A 
feature of the SQA débâcle was the reassurances offered, repeatedly, by 
ministers that such events would not happen again. In response to a ques- 
tion put during his statement to the Scottish Parliament, Galbraith affirmed 
that he could assure the Scottish Parliament that the SQA was following 
the guidance of the Executive 


after what happened on 10 August, it became clear to the SQA that its 
position was no longer tenable. The SQA was therefore willing to take 
our advice and instructions at that stage — indeed, it had to be prepared 
to take our advice and it has done so. (Official Report, 6 September 2000; 
Vol. 8, No. 1, Col. 45) 


However, it is clear that if ministers were not to take over the running of 
the SQA and if the SQA was to retain managerial freedom, then ministers 
cannot give such assurances. 

Such confidence was repeated in November 2000 following the publi- 
cation of the Deloitte and Touche report. The then Education Minister, Jack 
McConnell, announced T will ensure that the SQA acts on them [the rec- 
ommendations contained in the Deloitte and Touche report] (Scottish 
Executive 2000). Quite simply, such confidence is misplaced if Galbraith is 
right when he claims that ‘I have absolutely no powers to instruct the SQA 
to do anything’ (Official Report, 6 September 2000; Vol. 8, No. 1, Col. 30). 
(But this was contradicted both by the Education (Scotland) Act 1996 and 
Galbraith’s own evidence in which he recognized the legal right to inter- 
vene in NDPBs.) The Scottish Executive is in an uncomfortable position, 
asserting, on the one hand, that Galbraith could not ensure that the SQA 
was efficient, yet only months later Galbraith’s replacement, McConnell, 
was able to confidently assert that the SQA would follow his direction. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The SQA incident clearly illustrates that the responsibility and account- 
ability structures between ministers and NDPBs as they currently exist are 
unsatisfactory. There is an inherent tension between the use of agencies, 
NDPBs and IMR. Davis and Willman have argued, convincingly, that the 
agency model cannot function ‘within the present system of public account- 
ability through Ministers’ (1991, pp. 26-7). As Wilding makes clear, the 
accountability of fringe bodies is ultimately a dilemma: increased account- 
ability will involve increased ministerial activity, as ministers will seek to 
ensure that they are satisfactorily discharging their responsibilities (Wilding 
1982, pp. 42-3). This runs counter to the purpose of NDPBs and agencies 
(Davis and Willman 1991, p. 25). ‘You can have public accountability or 
you can have independence; you can usually achieve...a balance of the two; 
but you cannot push one beyond a certain point without sacrificing the 
other’ (Wilding 1982, p. 43). 
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It is the failure of Galbraith and other Scottish Ministers to recognize 
their rights to intervene in NDPBs and their certainty that such problems 
would not be repeated that is important to consider. Until ministers clearly 
recognize their rights of intervention in agencies and NDPBs, their obli- 
gations to Parliament and the fact that contracting out government service 
provision does not absolve ministers of any form of responsibility, it will 
be impossible to seek the balance that Wilding (1982) has highlighted as 
being necessary. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 2001 





R.A.W. RHODES, BILL JENKINS AND WALTER KICKERT 


The report describes the flow of manuscripts and the contents of the journal before 
briefly surveying each section of the journal. It ends with a résumé of changes dur- 
ing the year and a thank you to the many people who have helped. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Table 1 shows the total number of manuscripts submitted in 2001 and their distri- 
bution between the main and the European Forum sections of the journal. 

There has been a constant flow of material to the Main Articles’ section. Overall, 
we accepted 26 per cent of the papers submitted in 2001; rejected 32 per cent; with 
41 per cent either ‘revise and resubmits’ or still waiting for referees’ reports The 
flow of articles to European Forum’ fell by some 40 per cent. Despite problems 
with late referees’ reports, the average transaction time for manuscripts submitted 
to the ‘Main Articles’ section was 42 days. Allowing for the time taken to process 
the article in the office, nearly all authors get a reply within 2 months. Unfortu- 
nately, there is always an exception. We sent a total of 140 reminders to referees 
(out of 298 transactions). The problem was more acute for the ‘European Forum’. 
Most articles were turned around m six months or less but a significant number 
took longer. 


TABLE 1 Manuscripts submitted, 2001, by journal section* 





Journal section Number of manuscripts 
Main 60 
European Forum 15 
TOTAL 75 





“Excludes conference papers and commissioned pieces. 
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TABLE 2 Articles published, 2001, by journal section 





Journal sections (excluding individual book reviews) Number of a ticles 
Main 22 
European Forum 14 

Public Management (including Notes) 7 

Other (editorials, obituaries) 1 
TOTAL 43 
CONTENTS 


Table 2 shows the number of articles published in 2001 for each section of the jour- 
nal. 

Table 3 classifies the articles published ın 2001 by their subject matter. It uses the 
categories in Rhodes 1995 and Rhodes and Dargie 1997 and so updates their histori- 
cal analysis of the journal’s contents. It shows a wide distribution of material, apart 
from the planned increase in articles on Western Europe. 


MAIN ARTICLES 


There have been no problems with either the quantity or quality of material submit- 
ted to this section and we continue to attract submissions from Australia and the 
USA as well as the UK. If there has been a problem, it is the speed with which we 
publish accepted papers. It was always our aim to publish within 2 issues of accept- 
ance but this was not possible in 1999 and 2000, when we struggled to publish 
within 3-4 issues. In 2001 we are back on target. 


EUROPEAN FORUM 


There remains a distinctive pattern to submissions We get most articles from North- 
west Europe and we continue to be disappointed with the number from France and 
Germany, let alone from Eastern European and Mediterranean countries. We will 
have to do more to encourage submussions from these countries; for example by 
commissioning articles. And to repeat last year’s message, while we welcome 
material on the European Union, we do not want descriptive case studies that fail 
to address either a common problem or a theoretical issue of wide interest. 

It was not possible to meet our target of 4 articles an issue in 2001 and the fall 
in the number of articles submitted to the journal was disappointing 


TABLE 3 Articles published, by subject matter, 2001 





Subject 2001 
Doo SS SS CO SS 
Adminustrative Theory 2 
Public Management 9 
Public Policy Making 7 
Accountability 1 
UK Local Government and other sub-central bodies 6 
UK Central Government 3 
Comparative: 

Western Europe 12 
EU 2 
Other 1 

TOTAL 43 


a 
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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


We published six Public Management articles and one note in 2001. In connection 
with these it was encouraging to see that the two articles by Pratchett and Lowndes 
on local government and participation (see Vol. 79, Nos 1 and 2) were amongst the 
most frequently accessed electronically during the year. This clearly demonstrates 
the importance and relevance of addressing research-based work to a mixed audi- 
ence of academics and practitioners and we would like more contributions of this 
nature. We would also, once again, like to encourage contributions from prac- 
tittoners which offer critical commentaries on important issues of public manage- 
ment. In addition, particularly, in connection with the Notes Section (but also in 
terms of longer public management contributions) we would welcome research- 
based pieces from younger academics seeking an imutial outlet for their work. 


REVIEWS 


It is with great regret that we note the resignation of Peter Bogason as reviews 
editor Under his able leadership the reviews section expanded in several ways: 
more review essays; more non-English language books; more discussion of public 
reports; and reviews of the newer media, including relevant www-pages and com- 
pact disks. He will be missed. Rod Rhodes will handle reviews for the time being 


DEVELOPMENTS 


Our plans for the journal were set out in the editorial for the first issue for 1999. 
We continue to carry out those proposals. In 2003 we will publish a special issue on 
traditions and public sector reform. We will also introduce a web-based manuscript 
tracking system - Manuscript Central. Authors will be able to submit ther manu- 
scripts electronically and view subsequent progress. The editorial office will also 
use the system for allocating and chasing referees and reviewers. In January 2003 
we will print advice on how to access the new system. 
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CITIZEN RESPONSIVE GOVERNMENT 








Keith Hoggart and Terry Nichols Clark (eds) 
JAI Press, 2000, 328 pp., 89 euros, $89 


This book looks into how city governments react or do not react to more 
demanding citizens in a period of time in which the legitimacy and trust 
in local government is challenged. Two examples of such challenges are 
increasing fiscal pressure on one side and a declining voter turnout in local 
elections on the other. Responses to these challenges vary from one country 
to another, but a heightened role for citizen input into government pro- 
cesses is central. This is not new, however, and more citizen responsive 
forms of governance than the editors discuss here do exist. Instead, these 
authors want to point at some of the mechanisms and interactions that go 
on in different local policy arenas facing these challenges. The main purpose 
of the book seems to be to explore the meaning of local context in specifying 
new forms of interaction between citizens and local government. To my 
knowledge, this is a new and rather interesting approach. The main ques- 
tion Hoggart and Clark ask is: ‘How and when do local governing parti- 
cipants successfully respond to local citizens and when do they not?” What, 
therefore, do different local and social contexts add to the picture? 

One point of departure is the literature on New Political Culture (NPC). 
Most of the literature on NPC deals with changing political values and 
preferences. Political values defined by the political parties along the left- 
right axis do not correspond with the values that large proportions of voters 
support. A central contributor to this perspective is Ronald Inglehart (1990). 
Hoggart and Clark do not take this perspective for granted. At least, it has 
to be verified in different local contexts. Inglehart’s and others’ contri- 
butions to this perspective need to be combined with a perspective that 
analyses the social and political contexts in which these new political values 
are constructed. This is where Hoggart and Clark’s ambitions lie, as illus- 
trated by the collection of case studies presented in the book. Despite this 
theoretical ambition, the book 1s more empirical than theoretical. All the 
chapters present empirical data based on national or cross-national surveys, 
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except for one which is based on a qualitative case study. Some of the data 
have been published before but the overall combination is new. 

The editors’ introduction gives an overview of the main questions that 
are addressed. This is also the most instructive chapter. What I find most 
interesting is how the editors stress the meaning of context. Distinct 
national and local histories generate different political cultures which often 
define what is possible and what is not when it comes to how government 
responds to citizens. 

The two chapters that follow the introduction deal with the question of 
how the legitimacy of local government is affected by the falling turnout 
in local elections. The aim of these chapters is to deepen the discussion of 
those challenges faced by local government addressed in the introduction, 
rather than to point at specific answers. Chapter 2 includes a very interest- 
ing theoretical discussion on legitimacy. This chapter also contains an 
empirical testing of legitimacy drawing on data from two Norwegian 
national surveys. The main conclusion that the authors of this chapter, Rose 
and Pettersen, draw from this study is that satisfaction with municipal ser- 
vices is the primary source of local government legitimacy. As long as the 
municipalities can maintain their record of public service delivery, there is 
no immediate crisis in the legitimacy of local government, despite the 
decline in electoral participation. 

Nevertheless, this study would have been even more interesting if it had 
been a comparative study. The reader does not know if the Norwegian case 
presented in this chapter is unique or if there are similarities in other coun- 
tries. As the authors also point out, however, there are few studies concern- 
ing the legitimacy of local government to: draw upon. Chapter 3 presents 
a case study from The Netherlands, but here we find more exploration of 
the comparative perspective. Seven different cities are compared. The 
author comes to a more negative conclusion than Rose and Pettersen. The 
urban democracies in The Netherlands seem to face considerable problems: 
citizens do not consider their local governments particularly important and 
councillors do not support new institutional reforms. 

The next section (Chapters 4-6) looks into how local governments actu- 
ally respond to citizens defined, in more specific terms, as different interest 
groups. Keith Hoggart’s chapter is the most interesting. Here we find an 
introduction in which the literature on interest groups relevant to the study 
is presented. This is also a cross-national comparative study with data 
which include responses from five different interest groups in six different 
countries and continents. The other chapters in this section deal with the 
different party programmes and their impact on policy outputs. A compara- 
tive case study from two cities in Germany and from the US is presented 
in Chapter 5, by Jeffrey Sellers. In my opinion, this is an outstanding 
example of a comparative methodology based on qualitative data that is 
meaningful. This is the only chapter in which the context is presented to 
the reader through a social, political and geographical lens. 
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Throughout the book, I missed more specific references to the concepts 
and discussions presented in the introduction. This would have made the 
chapters more closely interrelated. The comparative perspective is not 
applied throughout the book, even if some of the chapters present data 
from several local contexts. Some chapters are not comparative at all, deal- 
ing with nation-specific or even city-specific data, while others compare 
two or more countries. The collection of essays seems not to have been 
selected for comparative purposes and they do not form a united research 
project. The essays are primarily separate case studies and only partly 
reflect on the broader issues raised in the introduction. Many readers might 
have found the book more useful if the authors had applied common, sys- 
tematic yardsticks for measuring and comparing. The collection covers five 
European countries, some US states, Japan and South Korea, giving 11 
chapters and 12 contributors in all. 

The lack of a concluding chapter, which would follow up on the dis- 
cussion in the introduction and the results of the empirical analyses, is also 
a major downside of this book. There is no reflection made on the results 
of the chapters as a whole, and the question of what we can learn from 
these studies is left unanswered. This said, some of the chapters present 
new approaches and new data on some very important policy problems 
facing contemporary urban governments. The book primarily addresses the 
research community rather than the broader public. This is due to the large 
amount of quantitative data that is presented and analysed. Nevertheless, 
in my opinion, the price asked seems a little high for a book that is not 
pulled together as a coherent whole. 


Torill Nyseth 
University of Tromsø 


POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 
as i as a eS 
Howard Elcock 

Edward Elgar, 2001, 323 pp., £53.30, $85 


The importance of leadership for public administration theory and practice 
is often unjustly underestimated. The legitimacy of the state relies, to a 
certain extent, upon the leadership of politicians. In addition, when we 
focus on the daily practices within public administration the leadership of 
politicians often determines the success or failure of policy programmes. 
Leadership is thus a crucial concept to comprehend public administration. 
At the same time, it is one of the most difficult concepts used in public 
administration theory. Does leadership refer to a leader’s personal charac- 
teristics or to an institutional position? Is it related to a human being or 
does a social context create and reproduce its leaders? Is leadership synony- 
mous with power, or is it something else? 
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In this book, Howard Elcock attempts to unravel the concept of political 
leadership. In order to do so, he uses several academic disciplines varying 
from social psychology to political sciences and public administration. The 
literature is often directed towards leaders, and, to a lesser extent, to leader- 
ship as a phenomenon. The biographies of great leaders such as Churchill 
and de Gaulle are famous. The phenomenon of leadership has been exten- 
sively studied by Machiavelli and Weber. Niccoló Machiavelli developed 
a political perspective on leadership which departs from the concept of 
power, while Max Weber construed a social and cultural analysis of leader- 
ship which pivots on authority as a fundamental concept. Elcock introduces 
a multidisciplinary framework, in order to increase out understanding why 
leaders success or fail. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part focuses on literature 
concerning political and managerial leadership. Although it is explicitly 
eclectic, Elcock seems especially interested in the psychology of leadership. 
The debate concentrates on the extent to which leaders’ attributes and back- 
ground influence their performance in office and the extent to which their 
performance is the result of the institutional context of their careers and 
the circumstances in which they came to power. 

Elcock concludes that a leader is created by three sets of influences. First, 
the power which is available to him in office by virtue of the constitutional 
provisions, laws and the conventions which govern it, including consti- 
tutional checks and balances. Second, Elcock mentions the events and cir- 
cumstances which brought him to office and continue to influence policy 
during his or her incumbency. For example, a leader may win an election 
by a very large majority. Finally, the leader's personal qualities and 
disabilities seem to be relevant, including their oratorical powers, their 
organizational capabilities and their ability to manage the mass media of 
communication. A balanced study thus takes both the institutional and the 
psychological explanations into account when either the success or failure 
of leadership has to be analysed. 

To comprehend political leadership, Howard Elcock does not limit him- 
self to the literature on leaders and their personalities. He also analyses the 
roles political leaders play within the state apparatus. He distinguishes 
three different sets of political leaders’ functions: governing roles, govern- 
ance roles and allegiance roles. Governing roles relate to controlling and 
managing the internal operation of the government of which the leader is 
head. Political leaders decide on the goals of public administration and on 
its key values. Elcock observes that leaders usually concentrate on trans- 
forming the structures of the organizations concerned. He concludes that 
leaders should concentrate on changing organizational cultures and prac- 
tices in order to ensure that they come to reflect their preferred political 
and managerial values. But, he continues, changing people’s values and 
behaviour is far more difficult than changing the formal structures of 
governments and it also takes much longer to achieve. Ultimately, the gov- 
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erning roles prevent elected politicians from being dominated by pro- 
fessional bureaucrats. 

The governing roles relate to the position of the leader within the state 
apparatus, while the governance roles refer to the government's relations 
with other governments at its own local, regional, national or supranational 
level as well as with governments at the other levels and with private com- 
panies and charitable agencies. According to Elcock the importance of 
maintaining these relationships has greatly increased in modern times 
because of the variety of functions and duties which governments now 
discharge, coupled with the increasing fragmentation of government struc- 
tures. This means that seldom, if ever, any government has the power to 
implement its policies on its own. Its leaders must therefore secure the co- 
operation of an increasing number and variety of other actors. Finally, a 
third set of roles concerns the political survival of the leader himself, at 
least for a period sufficient to ensure that his values influence all who work 
in the government and secure the implementation of the policies that they 
have developed from them. These are political leaders’ allegiance roles. 

This is a valuable book because of its contribution to our understanding 
of the circumstances that determine the success or failure of political leader- 
ship. Although the ambitions of the author have not been entirely met, the 
framework of leadership roles is welcome. It is a pity that the book is a 
mixture of an academic treatise on political leadership and a political pam- 
phlet which makes an effort to deal with the new right and Thatcherism. 
This is not a rare combination for British social scientists and it does not 
necessarily damage the analysis. Sometimes, though, it obscures the bound- 
ary between understanding political leadership and praising Tony Blair and 
the third way. 

After reading the book, the reader is still left with the question: what does 
political leadership really mean? The book clarifies different perspectives on 
leadership and the different roles leaders play. It emphasizes the mysteri- 
ousness of political leadership once again, and demonstrates why leader- 
ship intrigues. Did not a leader during the besiege of the Bastille say: I 
have to follow the people. After all, I am their leader’? 


Stavros Zouridis 


Tilburg University 


DEMOCRACY BEYOND THE STATE? THE EUROPEAN DILEMMA 
AND THE EMERGING GLOBAL ORDER 





Michael Th. Greven and Louis W. Pauly (eds) 
Rowman and Littlefield, 2000, 191 pp., £30.00 (hb), £16.95 (pb) 


The book deals with a most actual political problem: the prospects for 
democracy in government at a scale about the nation-state, or what Robert 
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A. Dahl has called a possible third transformation of democracy. The edi- 
tors and authors come from two countries with various experiences of fed- 
eral government, Canada and Germany, and this combination provides a 
fresh approach to the problem compared to the prevalent Anglo-American 
literature. The point of departure of the book is that the ongoing globaliz- 
ation represents a challenge to the legitimacy of representative government 
as we know it, that government is responsible to a given people, and that 
it is obliged to serve the best interests of that people. In order to understand 
this challenge, the contributors look most closely at the empirical case 
where the process towards supranational government is most obvious, the 
case of the European Union. 

In general, the authors of this book are quite pessimistic about the pros- 
pects, identifying more problems and shortcomings than solutions and 
possibilities. As stated by one of the editors, Louis W. Pauly, in the intro- 
duction, the ideology of universal economic liberalism and the associated 
political impetus towards stability and efficient management on a global 
scale together fundamentally challenge the democratic norms and practices 
through which the power to govern has been legitimated. 

In the first chapter on ‘Globalization and Democracy’, Stephen Newman 
outlines the fundamental tension between the two phenomena, claiming 
that real power more and more seem to reside with corporate managers 
not responsible to the public at large, and with faceless public technocrats 
only nominally responsible to the people’s elected representatives and 
wholly unaccountable to the voters themselves (p. 19). Newman advocates 
a ‘pragmatic experimentation’ where democrats must be attentive to the 
changes and willing to experiment with new institutional modes and prac- 
tices if they wish to preserve democracy itself, but he does not himself 
suggest any specific modes or practices. 

Michael Th. Greven deals more specifically with the central question, 
‘Can the European Union Finally Become a Democracy?’ He answers the 
question with a conditional no. His main thesis is that with the establish- 
ment of the EMU, the European system of government will gain additional 
dimensions and extend its influence over people’s lives, but at the same 
time it will diminish the standard of democracy hitherto achieved in most 
of the national political systems concerned (p. 35). He argues that the EU 
has been unable to create a common European political space in which 
competition among political elites and elections for government could take 
place. In the European Union there is no political body of citizens to which 
the government could be responsible, and there is no political space and 
public space of its own in which agenda can be set and issues given priority 
in a way to be recognized by the governed (p. 54). 

Claus Offe goes further into the notion of the lack of European demos, 
outlining how horizontal phenomena of trust and solidarity are pre- 
conditions for a vertical phenomenon of establishment and continued exist- 
ence of state authority. He claims that the present approach to European 
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integration appears to represent a descent down the ladder that T.H. Mar- 
shall proposed as a model for political modernization, liberal rights fol- 
lowed by democratic rights and social welfare rights. Thus, he is indicating 
that Euro-citizens are being reduced to the status of mere participants in a 
neoliberal marketplace (p. 72). As Greven does, he concludes that the EU’s 
democratic deficit is rooted in its multilingualism and the obstacle this 
raises to the formation of a European general public capable of holding 
political parties and legislative institutions accountable in accordance with 
the standards of Western European democracy. ‘In the absence of a Euro- 
pean “people”, the demand for accountability will have to be addressed 
within the framework of the nation-state’ (p. 79). 

In the chapter entitled ‘Democratic Governance beyond the Nation-State’, 
Michael Ztirn reiterates the central theme of the book, that democratic legit- 
imacy is possible only within the framework of a demos, that is, a political 
community expressed in the concept of the nation. Beyond the nation-state, 
there is no strong sense of public interest and the potential for political 
regulation is therefore limited. Zürn does not, however, rule out completely 
the potential for the development of European collective identity, and he 
suggests the application of European referenda on more general issues as 
a useful instrument in this respect. 

Most positive towards the democratization of politics beyond the nation- 
state is Edgar Grande, but he claims that such an extension of democracy 
to the supranational level requires a shift from the model of representative 
democracy to a new model of democracy, which he terms ‘post-national 
democracy’. The new model to some extent resembles the Swiss model. 
Instead of individual control of power and majority rule, he suggests insti- 
tutional control and a consensual mode of decision-making. And in order 
to increase the responsiveness of supranational institutions he, like Zürn, 
suggests additional opportunities for political articulation and participation 
that would allow citizens to intervene directly in the policy process on 
issues of outstanding importance. 

The final chapter by Stephen Clarkson on the Canada-United States Free 
Trade Agreement (CUFTA) and the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA), which also includes Mexico, is relevant for the overall study of 
globalization and in particular the sovereignty of nation-states. It is, how- 
ever, much more detailed than the preceding chapters and contributes com- 
paratively little to the analysis of supranational democracy. 

The analyses in this book are of a high quality. All chapters are well 
documented, with references to the most recent literature within the field; 
in addition, the argument is generally clear and concise. The organization 
of the book is well done, starting with sharp critical analyses, which are 
followed by well-argued proposals and suggestions. Overall, more ammu- 
nition is provided for those who claim that the nation-state is dead, that 
globalization is unavoidable, and that closer European integration as a 
response is to be welcomed. However, a fine balance is maintained, and the 
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book contributes with cautious solutions to the problems identified without 
falling into unrealistic optimism. The book is warmly recommended, in 
particular to Eurocrats in Brussels and elsewhere. 


Palle Svensson 
University of Aarhus 


RIGHTING WRONGS; THE OMBUDSMAN IN SIX CONTINENTS 


Roy Gregory and Philip Giddings (eds) 
IOS Press, 2000, 490 pp., £56.54 


This is a book about the remarkable spread around the world of an insti- 
tution that is becoming a standard part of the machinery of democratic 
government: an officer of parliament who remedies complaints against 
administration. In the Foreword of Righting Wrongs, the editors say that 
their idea was to produce a successor to Gerald Caiden’s International Hand- 
book of the Ombudsman (1982). Caiden’s work was in two volumes, one of 
country chapters and the other of theme chapters, comprising 550 two- 
column pages, with 73 contributors from around the world and was well 
received. So it is a hard act to follow. 

The book under review has 28 contributors and 31 chapters, 24 on coun- 
try reports and seven on themes or issues. Of course, ıt will be impossible 
to review each author's chapter, so our concentration will be on the general 
content and organization of the book. 

Because the ombudsman institution has continued to spread since Caid- 
en’s study, the idea of updating it is a good one. There has been a new 
wave of ombudsman adoptions and a proliferation of types of ombudsmen, 
including those who use the word pretentiously because of its popularity. 
The country chapters include examples of the ombudsman systems in all 
six continents, and several of the theme chapters are valuable. For instance, 
there are chapters on evaluating the institution itself, on the recent creation 
in Latin America and Eastern Europe of ombudsmen for human rights, 
and on the impact of New Public Management. In the editors’ introductory 
chapter there is a good classification of the various types of ombudsmen, 
and Giddings’ concluding chapter on the future of the ombudsman is 
thought-provoking. 

In view, then, of Caiden’s rather full coverage of the then-existing 
schemes, the recent proliferation of new ones, and the shift to the protection 
of human rights, one would have thought that a successor to Caiden’s work 
would have concentrated on the new ones, in order both to avoid the rep- 
etition of material in Caiden’s work and to reduce the length of the book. 
Yet one finds that half of the 24 country chapters deal with schemes already 
covered in Caiden. 
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A related problem, especially in the chapters on the new plans, is the 
repeated paraphrasing of the detailed provisions in the ombudsman laws. 
Since nearly all of these laws are copied from one another, there is much 
repetition. In like vein, it is doubtful if the two theme chapters on the classi- 
cal ombudsman model and on designing an ombudsman system are neces- 
sary, since these themes are already well covered in Caiden and elsewhere. 
The result is an unnecessarily long book. 

Another problem lies with the chapters on the new plans where there is 
a lack of information on their actual working. In many cases the authors 
have relied on a tedious recounting of the legal provisions and give us 
precious little information on how they operate in practice, for example, 
on the number and nature of cases handled. As a result, one cannot be sure 
that a plan is genuine. It may look good on paper but be a failure in practice 
if a fearful government has adopted it only as a symbolic gesture to gain 
external approval or aid. 

Because many of the provisions in the new human rights laws were 
copied from those for ombudsmen, there is a tendency for the authors to 
assume that human rights and administrative schemes are basically the 
same. But a close reading reveals that some of the human rights schemes 
are aimed solely at protecting human rights, while in others this objective 
is predominant, and remedying maladministration is only secondary. This 
means that they are a quite different kind of institution requiring different 
methods of operation. They are not classical ombudsmen in the sense that 
the latter's main aim is to handle the thousands of administrative com- 
plaints that are no threat to human rights, and thereby to improve adminis- 
trative efficiency. 

Serious cases of human rights or corruption require a much more formal 
court-like procedure, and may require an institution that, unlike the admin- 
istrative ombudsmen, also monitors the elected and private sectors and 
makes binding decisions. Several of the advanced democracies have set up 
such an institution, often called a human rights commission, in addition to 
the ombudsman. Even where a joint human rights and administrative 
scheme has been set up, the objective of protecting human rights is likely 
to neglect or overwhelm the aim of remedying minor complaints by making 
its procedure too legalistic. So the case for separate schemes for human 
rights and maladministration is strong. The human rights ombudsmen are 
(relatively speaking) so new that only time will tell how successful they 
will be in practice. We should always be careful to distinguish them from 
classical administrative ombudsmen. 

Regarding the organization of the book, one wonders why the country 
chapters were arranged alphabetically and why, despite this, the United 
Kingdom was place first. Several of these chapters cover a whole region or 
two countries or an internal state, with the result that eight of the 24 country 
chapters are not about a single country. So the alphabetical arrangement 
seems of limited use. More logical would have been an arrangement by 
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continent, as the book’s title implies. Since the ombudsman schemes in con- 
tiguous countries have been subjected to similar influences, they thus could 
have been more easily and profitably compared. The editors recognize this 
in their listing of the world’s legislative ombudsman schemes in annexes 
to their introductory chapter, where the schemes are arranged by geo- 
graphical area. 

Another problem it seems to me is that the editors do not fully recognize 
specialty (or single-purpose) legislative ombudsmen as legitimate classical 
schemes. The only one listed seems to be the former military ombudsman 
for Sweden, and the only chapter on one is for the UK health service. Yet 
there are by now many examples around the world of specialty ombuds- 
men created by law and reporting to the legislature, including several at 
the federal level in the US and Canada, since neither has a general federal 
ombudsman. So the annexes should have made clear that the listings are 
only for general-purpose ombudsmen. 

One of the big issues, not adequately discussed in the book, is whether 
the specialty executive ombudsmen, of which there are hundreds around 
the world, should not be transformed into legislative ombudsmen by being 
created by law, thus ensuring their independent power and continuity. It 
is all too easy for an executive head to influence or even abolish an agen- 
cy’s ombudsman. 

Regarding the readability of the book, it is of course almost impossible, 
with 28 authors from many countries, to obtain consistency of style in 
English. Also the book has far too many proofreading errors and inconsist- 
encies in the use of capitalization and headings. It has a good bibliography, 
but, unlike Caiden’s work, it has no subject index. 

In sum, though, the book contains much valuable information although 
it is not exactly bedtime reading. This facts plus the length and price of the 
book are unlikely to turn it into a bestseller. 


Donald C. Rowat 
Professor Emeritus, Carleton University, Ottawa 
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CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEMS IN WESTERN EUROPE 





Hans A.G.M. Bekke and Frits M. van der Meer (eds) 
Edward Elgar, 2000, 293 pp., £65 


This is an ambitious book belonging to an encyclopaedic series on civil 
service systems in comparative perspective, covering various parts of the 
world. The main body of the volume consists of nine mostly excellent 
national reports, some of which cover countries seldom represented in 
English language texts on public service. The chapters provide good sum- 
maries of the state of national research, which is not a surprise given that 
most authors are themselves distinguished researchers in this field. Chap- 
ters follow a scheme of six dimensions set out by the editors in their intro- 
duction: financial development, internal labour market, representativeness, 
politicization, public opinion and (recent) reforms. In the concluding chap- 
ter, the editors pull together these discussions. In some cases, though, 
empirical evidence was apparently not available: for instance, on public 
opinion about the service As to size and composition of the systems, all 
chapters can base their story on public service statistics roughly up to 1997; 
the most extensive treatment is given the quantitative analysis in the 
exemplary chapter on The Netherlands, co-authored by one of the editors 
(F.M. can der Meer and G.S.A. Dijkstra). Thus, the reader will, to say the 
least, find a useful sourcebook. In appraising the book as an effort at com- 
parative research, I have, however, two conceptual problems: the shifting 
frame of reference and the value of the neo-institutional approach 
(historical brand) the editors subscribe to. 

First, the comparative gain of the book is partly jeopardized by the fuzzi- 
ness of its target, the civil service. Maybe the editors supposed that the 
English term ‘civil service’ translates into other contexts as it does in The 
Netherlands nowadays to include the entire public service (p. 155). How- 
ever, in some chapters, most countries’ rather small group of civil servants 
in the British sense of the term are at the core of the investigation, while 
employees at all levels are in danger of falling outside the framework. 
While for Spain (S. Parrado Diez), Italy (R. Lewansky), France (M.-C. 
Meininger), The Netherlands and Germany (K.H. Goetz) the broader frame- 
work of public services is adopted, the chapter on Norway (T. Christensen) 
is limited to national ministries, and the one on the UK (G.F. Fry) leaves 
out the public service below the national level. As so much importance 
is attached by the editors to the historical dimension of the services, the 
differentiation of status groups deserved mention as a historical product of 
expanding state functions as well as for understanding internal labour mar- 
kets or the problem of representativeness. Furthermore, exposure to New 
Public Management, in most cases, first hits employees at all levels, in parti- 
cular when privatization is on the agenda. In addition, the development of 
public employment in specific task areas is not systematically dealt with in 
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most chapters (see however the chapter on The Netherlands); consequently 
the reader will miss a generalizing statement such as ‘education today is the 
quantitatively most important public employment sector, in most countries 
(except France and Germany) it is not staffed with civil servants, and it 
is here (and in public health) where female representativeness is highest’. 
Furthermore, in a book devoting much attention to the ‘internal labour mar- 
ket’ one should expect comments on the growth of part-time work (roughly 
20 per cent in most countries, dominated by female employees). Finally, 
absolute public service numbers are fine but some chapters, for example, 
on Belgium (A. Hondeghem) or Italy, in addition provide proportions to 
workforce or population size, a prerequisite for comparative research. 
Unfortunately, the quantitative dimension is completely missing in the 
comparative conclusion. 

The ambiguity of the frame of reference: public service or (higher) civil 
service was bound to have implications for the way representativeness, 
politicization and public opinion are dealt with. True, politicization is a 
topic preserved for dealing with the administrative elite, and the findings 
in this respect are in line with the specialist literature (although the German 
‘politische Beamte’ has more in common with French top civil servants at 
the discretion of the government than with outright party political appoint- 
ments in the style of Washington — page 282). Choosing the right frame of 
reference becomes crucial when dealing with social representativeness, 
which in most cases (with the exception of Belgium) has boiled down to 
equal opportunities for women, although other ascribed characteristics: eth- 
nicity, religion, social origin, physical handicaps, are dealt with throughout 
the book. Of course, according to the law of increasing disproportionality 
(R. Putnam), women are underrepresented in top ranks while in the total 
public service they might be found in adequate proportion; the same holds 
true for educational achievement — precisely because of the merit principle 
still rules recruitment of the (appointed) administrative elites as opposed 
to more representative (elected) political elites. With public opinion the 
frame of reference is reversed, surveyed is normally trust in the entire 
administration or in larger segments such as the police and not the elite. 
Thus, the goal posts are shifting, and in some cases they are standing so 
narrow that it is difficult to score a goal. 

Second, the historical approach seems to be stressed for its own sake; 
certainly, history can be interesting but in a comparative project it is sup- 
posed to provide explanations for national particularities. Refining a devel- 
opmental model may be rewarding (although considerations of late nation- 
state formation or foreign, that is, German occupation are not conclusive 
given that only Spain and the UK were not affected by one of these factors. 
Also, reading the Weberian ideal type historically immunizes against 
sweeping dismissals of the ‘uni-dimensional concept of bureaucracy’, p. 
287). Rather, the reader may expect reactions to recent NPM reforms to be 
explained via path dependency from historical antecedent conditions, say 
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the veto points provided by the legal basis of an institution or the persist- 
ence of centers of elite formation. Furthermore, national differences of the 
internal labour market such as co-determination, frequency of strikes and 
patterns of salary or wage negotiations could be explained. 

Finally, national history or not, the European dimension becomes evident 
from a number of chapters, be it the necessity to privatize public 
enterprises, to give access to national public services (British teachers in 
Germany will be a challenge to traditional research on representativeness!) or 
to adopt equal opportunity jurisdiction. 


Hans-Ulrich Derlien 
Bamberg University 


THE NATURE OF THE NONPROFIT SECTOR: AN OVERVIEW 


J. Steven Ott (ed.) 
Westview Press, 2000, 434 pp., £29.92 


This book provides a comprehensive introduction, in the form of a collec- 
tion of readings, to the nature of the non-profit sector in the United States. 
It includes a number of insightful, interesting and useful readings relating 
to the sector’s scope, history, theories and the challenges it faces. The Nature 
of the Nonprofit Sector is concerned with macro-level issues and theories 
relating to the existence, form and functions of the sector, groups of organi- 
zations and — at the lowest level of analysis — individual organizations. 

All the essays and writings present partial answers to two defining ques- 
tions: what is distinctive about the non-profit sector and what has caused 
it to be distinctive. In answering these two central questions, this book 
defines the non-profit sector in a number of ways. It does so by examining 
various elements and aspects of the sector from different perspectives. 
However, the distinctions between the different perspectives are not always 
clear. Indeed, Ott recognized that some of the papers and essays could have 
been ‘housed’ in any of several sections. This lack of clarity does not detract 
from the overall quality of the book but it does provide a distraction from 
the principal theme in each section Ott does, however, provide an overview 
at the beginning of each of the 11 sections, which goes some way in offset- 
ting this and helpfully orientates the reader to the connectedness of the 
papers. 

Part One provides an overview of the sector’s size, scope and structure, 
including its largest sub-sector, its myriad revenue sources and the impor- 
tance of voluntarism as an underlying value and as a human resource for 
many organizations. Part Two deals with the distinctive characteristics of 
the non-profit sector and how its foundational values differ from the public 
and private sectors in its role and in contributions to the socio-political 
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economy of the United States. The theme of distinctiveness is carried for- 
ward in Part Three where the historical development of the sector provides 
a different slant. Part Four examines the influence of tax policy as a product 
of tax laws, codes and rules. Part Five and the four parts that follow 
introduce some of the concepts and theories associated with the non-pro- 
fit sector. 

Given that no single theory explains why the sector exists in its current 
form and how organizations and people in and around them behave in 
varying circumstances, Ott successfully draws together a number of contri- 
butions that represent the thinking and approaches of a variety of disci- 
plines. In order to develop a sense of cohesion to the multiple perspectives 
and approaches, these contributions are organized into parts that approxi- 
mately represent the academic disciplines that have been most central to 
their development. These include economic and political, social and com- 
munity and organizational perspectives and theories of giving. 

Parts Ten and Eleven examine several political and economic changes in 
the environment around the non-profit sector, the responses of organiza- 
tions to these changes and some of the effects these changes could have on 
the people they serve, government agencies and on civil society. While the 
contents of the last two chapters are thought-provoking, they were auth- 
ored during the early to mid 1990s and it is inevitable that the accounts 
are bound in places to be outdated. This being said, the book can be rec- 
ommended as a comprehensive introduction to the nature of non-profit 
organizations in the United States. 


Helen Rogers 
University of Birmingham 


GOVERNANCE, POLITICS AND THE STATE 


Jon Pierre and B. Guy Peters 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2000, 231 pp., £15.99 (pb) 


Governance, Politics and the State is another conceptual book which attempts 
to give an answer to the question ‘what is governance’? Without any doubt, 
this is a timely and relevant question since the concept of governance is 
still little understood. However, this book too fails to give an explicit defi- 
nition of governance. Of course, international organizations and other 
governance institutes have already defined the term. Therefore, one might 
argue there is no need to reinvent the wheel. However, none of these defi- 
nitions is as yet entirely satisfactory. Consequently, a definition would have 
been a useful introduction to the current governance debate. 
Notwithstanding this gap, this textbook by Pierre and Peters provides a 
comprehensive overview of the concept of governance for students of polit- 
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ical science and for other social scientists interested in governance. So what 
will these target groups glean from the book? 

They will learn about the four classical concepts of governance in social 
sciences: hierarchies, markets networks and communities. They will also 
learn that governance must not only be conceived as a set of structures 
but also as a dynamic process. Furthermore, the authors provide a good 
introduction to various approaches to theories of governance, including a 
discussion of their strengths ad weaknesses. They argue, correctly in my 
view, that there is yet no satisfactory theory of governance. Finally, the 
authors sketch a useful multi-level governance framework which takes into 
account the shift of powers to the international and local levels , as well as 
to the voluntary and business sectors. 

However, the book also has aspects which students and researchers may 
perceive as less helpful. For example, the authors are very brief on what 
an analytical framework for governance research in social sciences could 
look like. As the authors acknowledge, neither the perspective of the state 
as an independent nor as a dependent variable is satisfactory. It seems 
obvious that any governance research focus should be characterized by 
modelling the state as an interdependent agency within a multi-stake- 
holder perspective. 

Readers may also find the debate about: ‘Why the concern with govern- 
ance now?’ (pp. 50-69) rather unsystematic and confusing. In particular, 
there is no distinction between endogenous and exogenous factors of 
change in relation to the state. Furthermore, in the rest of the book only 
globalization is featured as a major challenge to the state, while other 
critical factors — the relationship between New Public Management and 
governance reforms, for example — are not discussed in any more depth. In 
practice, however, modernizing agendas such as ‘Best Value’ in the United 
Kingdom, the ‘Activating State’ in Germany or even the Bassanini reforms 
in Italy can be considered as a complex mixture of both new public manage- 
ment and governance elements. It would therefore have been valuable if 
the book had looked in more detail into the links and contradictions 
between these two current approaches. 

Moreover, social scientists may miss a genuine governance approach in 
the book. From a governance perspective, the book has three major weak 
points: 


(1) It takes a rather traditional ‘state-centric approach’ (p.12) by focusing 
on government governance only. By doing so it leaves out important 
practices of governance such as mediation processes and self- 
regulation where state action is no longer needed or wanted. 

(2) The authors look at ‘changing relationships between state and society’ 
(p. 12) in a quite abstract way without making the roles of non- 
governmental players explicit enough. Even though they mention 
various players within the political system such as elected members 
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and career civil servants or different levels of government they do 
not take the debate further. In particular, the authors do not even 
raise the changing role of Parliaments, which can be considered as a 
key governance issue. As a result of this high-level of abstraction the 
(diverse) expectations of important stakeholders such as individual 
citizens, the voluntary sector, the media (press, TV and radio) and 
business towards government governance are not discussed in the 
book, which is an important omission. 

(3) Last but not least, the book does not raise the right governance ques- 
tions. The issue is not whether the state matters or not or ‘what's left 
of the state’ (p. 91) but which roles (plural!) the state should play in 
which context. The three governance scenarios — the state reasserts 
some of its former control over the economy and society; the state 
steps back and lets other subnational and international institutions 
gain importance; and populist governance with a minimum of 
involvement of political institutions — outlined by the authors are not 
only highly unlikely but they also misinterpret the issue at stake. The 
power question is not whether the state will remain more powerful 
than other players but which set of formal (legal!) and informal rules, 
structures and processes will be needed so that the state, the private 
and voluntary sector, citizens and other important stakeholders can 
exercise power over the decisions (by other stakeholders) which cre- 
ate win-win situations for all parties concerned. 


Where governance is discussed in specific terms, some curious judgements 
are made. Although the typology of ‘strong’ or ‘weak states’ in terms of 
governance capacity cites some countries it is quite misleading. By no way 
can post-war Germany be considered to have a ‘centralized state’ (p. 169) 
like Japan and France, as the book attempts to suggest. By the same token, 
it is not sensible for the authors to bracket Austria, simply because it is a 
small country, with The Netherlands and Scandinavian countries — which 
have totally different traditions of co-operation between the public and 
private sectors. 

The book could also have been made easier to read by a more user- 
friendly presentation. In particular, the inclusion of tables and graphs 
would have made discussion of the various concepts clearer. In addition, 
providing context in terms of concrete examples of different governance 
styles would have made the text more lively. 

Nevertheless, the book has the merit of highlighting the fact that public 
sector governance is not simply equivalent to networks. While networks 
are definitely an increasingly important element of governance, it is 
unlikely that they will replace other governance arrangements such as hier- 
archies, markets and communities. At the end of the book, the authors pro- 
vide a useful list of topics for governance research, without sketching an 
analytical framework for this research agenda. They suggest that social 
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scientists should carry out empirical research on governance, ‘in different 
national contexts and different policy sectors’ (p. 207), that they should 
identify quality indicators for good and bad governance which may help 
practitioners to evaluate the governance of their own organization or net- 
works of organizations, and that they should study conflict management 
as a key element of governance. It is to be hoped and Jon Pierre and Guy 
Peters will tackle these more practical and less abstract governance issues 
in another book on governance. 


Elke Loffler 
University of the West of England, Bristol 


DECENTRALIZATION: EXPERIMENTS AND REFORMS. LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Tamas M. Horvath (ed.) 
Open Society Institute (Budapest), 2000, £25 


This publication is a collection of descriptive essays on the development of 
local governance in post-Soviet states, and constitutes an excellent source of 
basic information on the current state of development in local government 
structures in the region. Country reviews include all the Central European 
and Baltic states: Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, the Czech Republic, 
Hungary, Slovakia and Slovenia. This is the first in a series of volumes that 
should together provide a comprehensive picture of progress in decentraliz- 
ation and the development of grass roots democracy in Central and Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union. 
The main objectives of the authors were: 


1. to collect updated material on decentralization processes in the above 
mentioned states; 

2. to define common features and draw parallels between the various 
countries regarding the development of systems of local self- 
governance; 

3. to identify common obstacles in the development process. 


The introductory chapter sets out the main issues to be addressed in the 
country chapters and also attempts to summarize the main developments 
in the region and draw parallels from the different approaches to de- 
centralization. The review of key elements of the reform process — the polit- 
ical and legal basis for local self-government, municipal property issues, 
and development of institutions and capacities for public service delivery 
at the local level - provides a good basis for the search for common denomi- 
nators in the developments in the eight countries discussed. Furthermore, 
the first chapter attempts to present an overview of the developments 
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within and outside local government, namely: (a) the selection of the type 
(and size) of the basic municipal units; (b) the number of, and relations 
with, regional institutions; (c) the internal organization of the munici- 
palities; and (d) the current developments in the area of financial manage- 
ment and accountability. 

Subsequently, each country chapter focuses on a set of similar issues: 
the legal basis for the organization and operation of local government; a 
discussion of its functions; local politics; local service delivery; and financial 
aspects of local governance. Apart from the analysis of the current situation, 
the country studies also include a discussion of the next steps in the decent- 
ralization process and a prognosis of the further reform path. The analysis 
of the individual cases is an interesting one and the general approach of 
policymakers and experts in the region to the issues of decentralization and 
local governance. The themes of legal status of local governments and 
aspects of fiscal decentralization dominate the discussion. Issues of local 
public management, local decision-making and issues of participation, 
however, do not get the space they deserve. In the early 1990s, many of 
the states discussed in this volume experimented with quite radical 
approaches to local governance, in particular by enforcing the principle of 
self-governance for each local community. In taking this path, states such 
as Hungary, Poland, the Czech Republic and Slovakia went against the 
general trend of municipal amalgamations and ‘rationalization’ that have 
so dominated discussions in most Western European states. It would have 
been very interesting to examine the consequences of such decisions in 
terms of the level of development of participatory governance systems ten 
years on. Thus, had the authors of the country case studies devoted more 
attention to the question of whether the creation of local governments for 
each community actually leads to more participation in local policy-making, 
they would certainly have added value to this volume. In some ways, there- 
fore, the strong focus on the legal and financial basis constitutes a missed 
opportunity. 

Apart from reviewing the above issues, the authors of the individual 
country case studies provide various statistical data about the status, func- 
tions, revenues and expenditure of local governments, as well as general 
data on the country examined, both in the text and at the end of each chap- 
ter. This type of information is potentially extremely valuable since even 
basic data on local government in Central and Eastern Europe are still in 
short supply. However, unfortunately, the data presented are not 
sufficiently consistent, in terms of the scope and level of detail, to be an 
adequate basis for in-depth comparative analysis between the states dis- 
cussed. 

Even though the reviewed countries are grouped together, the volume’s 
editor finally draws the conclusion that the public administration trans- 
formation processes in the region show that responses to the various chal- 
lenges were specific to each country, thus making it difficult to summarize 
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the evidence and define a common decentralization framework. Perhaps 
due to this fact, the editor seems to have had trouble assigning one or 
another country to the various models and establishing clear divisions 
between the ‘groups’ of countries according to the various aspects of their 
reform path. The book would have benefited from more reflection on 
important questions such as whether the ‘Soviet inheritance’ in the Baltic 
states provides an explanation for their rather different reform paths in the 
areas of decentralization and local governance. 

One of the main problems of this volume, then, as stated above, is the 
legalistic approach to the analysis of emerging systems of local governance 
in Central Europe and the Baltic states. Unfortunately, most of the authors 
of the country chapters provide information on rules and regulations and 
focus on the review of legal texts rather than on empirical research and 
assessment of the implementation and actual practice of decision-making 
and service delivery in local governments. This is understandable since the 
editor does mention that this volume is based on the analysis of secondary 
sources of information due to the lack of time in preparing the volume. 
However, formal reviews of laws alone tell us little about their implemen- 
tation and impact on the development of local governance, and so the main 
purpose of this publication is rather defeated. 

This collection is, by definition, written by a number of authors and, 
despite the efforts of the editor, it is ultimately left to the reader to compare 
the individual country case studies. Although the general framework of 
each chapter is the same, the attention given to each subject varies from case 
to case. For instance, while some country authors devote a lot of attention to 
local finances, other provide much less information (compare, for example, 
the Estonian and Latvian cases). Another such example is citizen partici- 
pation in local decision making. While this issue lies at the heart of local 
governance, some authors devote only two paragraphs to it, mainly to indi- 
cate that citizens have a right to influence local government decisions, with- 
out any indication whether officials appreciate this, and whether citizens 
use the venues and mechanisms available to them. Although, in the intro- 
ductory chapter, the editor does provide some overview of the situation in 
the region and attempts to summarize the data provided in the chapters 
that follow, rather a lot of the analysis is left to the reader. 

Another drawback of the approach adopted in this volume is that the 
structure of the introduction does not match the structure of the chapters 
and it is difficult therefore to follow the line of argument as well as the 
evidence provided. The fact that the author of the introductory chapter 
focuses on summarizing, rather than defining the framework of the 
research, setting out the lines of analysis, and emphasizing why these 
elements are important, makes it difficult to connect the introduction to the 
texts that follow and thus see the general picture. The Foreword does pro- 
vide information on the structure of research conducted by the authors; 
however, it is hardly adequate, ın terms of its depth, to the rest of the 
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volume and does not really serve as a very appropriate introduction to 
the subject. 

In the view of these reviewers, the volume would have benefited greatly 
from a separate introductory chapter reviewing the shortcomings of the 
previous volume (published in 1994 and referred to in the Foreword) and 
the framework for current research, as well as a concluding chapter that 
could have focused on the summary and analysis of trends and common 
obstacles. In terms of the progress in building democratic systems of local 
governance in post-communist states of Central and Easter Europe, this 
would have provided a deeper analysis. 

Finally, although the editor states that the primary addressees of this 
volume are policy-makers and legislators and though one of the objectives 
was to review the main obstacles to decentralization and local government 
reform, there is a lack of clear information on such issues as well as avail- 
able tools and methods to resolve them. 

In summary, this volume is an excellent source of information for those 
carrying out their own research into decentralization processes in Central 
Europe and who need numerical or legal data. However, it does not pro- 
vide the systemic information needed by students or practitioners looking 
for analysis and advice as well as for information on the practical 
implementation and effects of the various rules and models described in 
the text. 


Ieva Lazareviciute 

Kaunas University of Technology, Lithuania 
and 

Tony Verheijen 

UNDP Regional Support Centre, Bratislava 


THE NEW POLITICS OF LOCAL GOVERNANCE 





Gerry Stoker (ed.) 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2000, 294 pp., £58.29 (hb), £17.99 (pb) 


This looks as though it will be an important book for it marks the culmi- 
nation of the Economic and Social Research Council’s (ESRCs) ‘Local 
Governance’ Research Programme, a project that covered most of the 1990s. 
The programme marked a departure from conventional local government 
research. According to the controller of the programme — R.A.W. Rhodes — 
it differed from the old-style research in the sense that it actively embraced 
the new situation of local government with its fewer powers and its need 
to live with new local institutions. New theoretical concepts were also 
applied. So this book should be the guide to the most significant research 
in local government that has been undertaken in recent years. But, regret- 
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tably, this is not the case since the whole book is marred by essays that are 
written in an indecipherable jargon. Other essays, however, are, thankfully, 
written in conventional English so what the new local government order 
means does become clear for some sectors. Harding, writing on Manchester 
and Edinburgh, and the LSE groups’ efforts on rational choice, are in this 
category, as is Hall and Leach’s essay and the Miller and Dickson essay. 

Jargon, however, is not the only problem. Given the undoubtedly differ- 
ent circumstances facing local government in the late 1980s and 1990s — 
most importantly the loss of key powers and independent revenue, increas- 
ing central control, and the new local institutions — you might expect these 
three themes to if not dominate the essays at least to be prominent. But 
this most emphatically is not the case for they appear only fleetingly. And 
even when they do appear they are never explored. For example, one essay 
makes the key observation that in the borough it was examining the loss 
of powers (in education, housing and planning, for example) and of rev- 
enue did not seem to impair the overall status and power of the borough 
government. This is a fascinating finding for it may reflect the fact that 
listing powers lost by a local authority always seems to imply a much 
greater decline in its status than is in fact the case. This is a vital conundrum 
in the post-Thatcher local government era which ought to have been at the 
center of the research programme. But, alas, it is not. 

In short, it is impossible to escape the conclusion that the new research 
programme that this book heralds is not as apposite as is claimed in the 
book by two of the key participants —- Rhodes and Stoker — in the opening 
chapters. This collection, then, is helpful for those who have been aware of 
a new local government research breeze blowing in the ESRC, but it neither 
raises all of the key issues nor properly explains itself. 


Jim Sharpe 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


LOCAL GOVERNANCE IN BRITAIN 





Robert Leach and Janie Percy-Smith 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2000, 268 pp., £45 (hb), £14.99 (pb) 


Over the past decade, a large number of publications on local governance, 
not least in the United Kingdom, have been published. The ESRC’s 
(Economic and Social Research Council’s) research programme on local 
governance was probably a key driver behind this rapidly growing interest 
in different aspects of local governance. Robert Leach’s and Janie Percy- 
Smith’s book is less a report on empirical research on local governance 
and more a broad, stock-taking assessment on the development of local 
governance and the academic understanding and interpretation of this 
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development. As such, it offers an intriguing analysis of local governance, 
devoid of much of the jargon that this research area tends to display. It 
delivers an elegant overview of what is new and what is not in local govern- 
ance; of the historical trajectory of local government and governance; of 
the changing nature of political leadership at the local level; of problems 
associated with failing civic engagement in local politics; the shift from pub- 
lic administration towards ‘Third Way’ management; and the institutional 
multi-layering of the British polity, just to give some examples of the themes 
in the book. It is an excellent book which should be read by students and 
scholars of British and comparative urban politics. 

Leach and Percy-Smith argue that local governance is not a very new 
phenomenon, what has changed is more the ways in which political insti- 
tutions relate to key players in the external environment. They are critical 
towards the ‘hollowing out of the state’ thesis; the important issue, as they 
point out, is instead to what extent local governance involves ‘a broader 
definition of the public sphere’ (p. 3). This perspective on local governance 
does not dismiss local governance. On the contrary, in the ‘sheer messiness 
of British local governance’ (p. 13), where a large number of single purpose 
organizations under many different auspices are to be co-ordinated, only 
the institutions of local government can provide some collective direction 
and objective. “Steering” is about strategic direction. It does not necessarily 
mean that the scope of government is thereby reduced’ (p. 4). Thus, Leach 
and Percy-Smith are primarily interested in the role of local government in 
local governance, and this issue is pursued throughout the book. 

Following a conceptual and theoretical discussion on governance, the 
authors map the historical development of local governance. This, with only 
very little exaggeration, is a history of fragmentation, crises, organizational 
and structural changes, and the enduring tight control exercised by 
Westminster and Whitehall. Against this historical backdrop, the authors 
find that ‘modern governance, despite a drive for more integration, now 
appears more fragmented than it has been since the nineteenth century’ (p. 
64). The increasing attention to local governance could to some extent be 
explained by its inclusive nature, seeking to bring together a wide variety 
of actors and interests in the pursuit of collective interests. That said, the 
challenge to governance posed by the multitude and heterogeneity charac- 
terizing local government's external environment, is significant. 

Democracy and accountability have for a long period of time been seen 
as problematic in the context of local government. The book provides an 
excellent discussion on these issues. It could be argued that developments 
towards an ‘enabling’ model of government — something which the authors 
address in great detail - and New Public Management-style administrative 
reform exacerbate these problems further. Leach and Percy-Smith demon- 
strate that these features of local government have nearly always consti- 
tuted problems for the architects of British government. These problems 
are in no way typical to the UK; local government in the Scandinavian 
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countries too, to give an example, have wrestled with issues related to 
democracy, accountability, and efficiency for a long period of time. 

Again, this is an excellent account of local government in the UK. That 
having been said, there are a couple of weak spots in the analysis. First of 
all, while the chapters on local democracy, public management and the 
political handling of the so-called ‘wicked issues’ do a very good job of 
describing the complexities and historical development of these issues, they 
say rather little about the extent to which local governance can ameliorate 
these problems. To some extent, these chapters provide more of an analysis 
of the current state of local government than local governance. It would 
perhaps have made more sense to look more closely at what extent local 
governance performs better than local government in these respects. Sec- 
ondly, the authors to some extent portray local governance in ways which 
lead the reader to conclude that governance is an altogether cosy and con- 
sensual process. However, governance — like government — is about making 
difficult choices, setting objectives and goals, and making priorities, and 
there is little to suggest that governance will be any more consensual than 
government when it comes to resolving these kinds of issues. For all its 
insufficiencies and shortcomings, local government has an institutionalized 
way of resolving, or at least containing, political conflict. Local governance, 
on the other hand, rests to a significant extent on the positive participation 
and involvement of a wide array of actors in the process of governance. 
This process has some difficulties in providing an institutional and legit- 
imate base for conflict resolution or management. 

These minor weaknesses notwithstanding, it will be difficult to write 
about local governance in the future without quoting Leach and Percy- 
Smith. The book’s no-nonsense account of local governance makes truly 
refreshing reading. 


Jon Pierre 
University of Gothenburg 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 





Public Administration 1s a major refereed journal, founded m 1922, which publishes articles 
on public administration, public policy and public management. Originally the journal of 
the British Royal Instttute of Public Administration, it became an independent international 
journal in 1992 It has a global carculation In 1999 the journal was relaunched with 
significantly increased coverage of European public administration in a new ‘European 
Forum’ 


AIMS 
The journal aims to: 


e stimulate scholarly and practitioner dialogue ın public administration, public management 
and policy analysis. 

e encourage cmitical, comparative analysis, especially of European, Commonweath and 
American public administration. 

e publish articles which are theoretically rigorous and of a broad current interest. 


It has an eminent editorial board drawn from Austna, Belgium, The Netherlands, France, 
Germany, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the UK and the USA 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


Editoral poly is flexible. Because Public Administration 1s multi-disciphinary, we aim to pub- 
lish articles on all aspects of public administration, public management and public policy 
irrespective of academic discipline, country of omgin or intellectual perspective. We will 
encourage submissions from law, econonmucs and management as well as political science. 
Equally, we welcome manuscripts from all European countries, not just EU member states, 
and we will strive to avoid the common bias towards northern Europe. We are especially 
keen to publish papers from Mediterranean countries such as Spain, Greece, and Italy. We 
will referee manuscripts in French and German as well as English. Authors will translate their 
manuscripts only on acceptance. However, we will publish the journal in English because we 
believe this is the best way of drawing the work of European scholars to the attention of an 
international audience. And for this audience, it 1s essential all articles meet the critena of 
theoretical rigour and broad current interest. We welcome contributions on developments such 
as hollowing-out, governance, post-modernism, new instituhonalism and cultural theory. 
However, we also welcome submussions on the traditional topics of public administration such 
as constitutional and administrative law and admumustrative history This approach to the sub- 
ject 1s widespread 1n, for example, France, Germany and Italy and we believe these scholars 
can also meet our stated aims. Articles need not be comparative ın the stnct sense, but to 
speak to academucs throughout Europe, as well as an international audience, all contributions 
must develop broad arguments and themes. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


The editors will welcome articles on any aspect of public administraton which meets our 
stated aims Articles for the ‘Main Articles’ section and ‘European Forum’ should be 6-8,000 
words long. Articles for ‘Public Management’ and ‘Review Articles’ should be 4,000 words 
‘Notes’ should be no more than 2,000 words Rejected manuscripts are not returned. Manu- 
scripts will be sent to referees for comment. In all cases the editor’s decision will be final 

Correspondence relating to previously published material 1s encouraged as long as its princi- 
pal atm 1s to improve accuracy and refine or refute an argument. 

Submussion of an article means 1t has not been published elsewhere, nor 1s it under consider- 
ation for publication elsewhere Authors of articles accepted for publication will be asked to 
assign their copynght, on certain conditions, to Blackwell Publishers, to help protect their 
material Authors should, where necessary obtain written permission to use copyright material 
in their articles 

Proofs may be read and printer’s errors corrected by authors provided they give an address 
at which they may be reached without delay, and post (complete) corrected proofs, by first 
class mail or air maul, within five days of receiving them With rare exceptions, printer's errors 


only will be corrected Extensive alterations to articles will not be accepted, and authors are 
asked to ensure that their manuscript 1s ın final form before it goes to the pnnter. 

First-named authors receive 25 free offprints and one complimentary copy of the issue. 
Additonal offprints may be purchased (details are sent with proofs) 

Style guidelines are available on request. All submissions must be double spaced on one 
side of paper. Bibhographuc references should follow the Harvard system, and notes should 
not be used Contributors must adopt the house style for their manuscripts Many queries can 
be answered by consulting standard texts such as: Hart's Rules for Compositors and Readers and 
The Oxford Dictionary for Writers and Editors (both Oxford University Press). 


STYLE FOR REFERENCES 
—Single author book. 


Corbett, D. 1996. Australian public sector management. 2nd edn. Sydney: Allen and Unwin 
—Edited (multi-author) book 


Sharpe, LJ (ed.). 1993 The rise of meso-government in Europe. London: Sage. 

—Chapter m an edited book. 

Hausner, J., T. Kudlacz and J Szlachta. 1997. ‘Regional and local factors in the restructunng 
of south-eastern Poland’, in G. Gabher and D Stark (eds), Restructuring networks in post- 

ialism: i jes Oxford: Oxford University Press, pp. 190-208. 

—Journal article. 

Bevir, M. 2000 ‘Republicanism, socialism and democracy in Britain the origins of the radical 
left’, Journal of Social History, 34, 351-68 

All references should be double spaced 


DISKS 


The final version of the manuscript should be submitted in paper and.digital form. Use one 
of the most common software packages produced on either an IBM compatble or an Apple 
Macintosh computer operating system. Examples of acceptable software packages are 
Microsoft Word, WordPerfect or Scientific Word. Digital files should use Word (version 6 or 
higher) or WordPerfect (version 51 or higher) for text. If using Apple Macintosh, save as a 
PC format and use a high density disk Please do not send Rich Text Format. Please provide 
a disk to accompany only the final version of your article after it has been accepted, not at any 
earlier stage 

When supplying a disk, make sure you label the disk with the world-processing package 
used and the version of the package. Please supply 2 hard copy print-outs with the disk This 
should be identical to what appears on the disk If there are last-minute changes marked only 
on the hard copy, please make ıt clear that these are not on the disk so that the typesetter 
knows to incorporate them. Please do not justfy your text. 

Do not include any tables or figures in the main file. Either put these in a separate file after 
the main text file or provide them as hard camera-ready copy. Please also make sure your 
lay-out matches the journal style, as far as possible. Do not use automate footnote programs 
for the biographical note at the foot of the ttle page of your article It is the policy of this 
journal not to print footnotes or endnotes. 


Manuscripts for ‘European Forum’ should be sent to 
Professor Walter Kickert.* 


ALL other manuscripts (and books for review) should be sent to. 
Professor R.A.W Rhodes * 


Authors should send 3 (three) copies of ther manuscripts, typed, double spaced (including 
all references and quotations) on A4 paper including a separate title page and a 150-word 
abstract. The journal uses author-date references and does not print notes. A style sheet is 
available from the Managing Editor 


“For full addresses refer to the inside front cover. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 2002 


Public Adminstration is published four times a year 
in Spring, Summer, Autumn and Wimter 
Individuals £3900 (Europe) £3900 (Rest of 
World) US$56 00 (The Americas) 

Inshtutions: £27400 (Europe) £32400 (Rest of 
World) US$46700 (The Americas) (Canadian 
customers/residents please add 7% for GST) 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS: New 
orders and sample copy requests should be 
addressed to the Journals Marketing Manager at the 
publisher's address above (or by email to 
jnlsamples@blackwellpublishers co uk, quoting the 
name of the journal) Renewals, claims and all other 
correspondence relating to subscriptions should be 
addressed to Blackwell Publishers Journals, PO Box 
805, 108 Cowley Road, Oxford OX4 1FH, UK (tel 
+44(0) 1865 244083, fax +44(0) 1865 381381 or email 
julmfo@blackwellpubhshers co uk) Cheques should 
be made payable to Blackwell Publishers Ltd 


BACK ISSUES: Single issues from the current 
and previous two volumes are available from 
Blackwell Publishers Journals Earlier issues may 
be obtained from Periodicals Service Company, 
11 Maun Street, Germantown, NY 12526, USA Tel 
001 518 537 4700, Fax 001 518 537 5899, Email 
pse@backsets com 

INTERNET: For information on all Blackwell 
Publishers books, journals and services log onto 
URL http://www blackwellpublishers co uk 


Microform The journal 1s available on microfilm 
(16mm or 35mm) or 105 mm microfiche from the 
Senals Acquisitions Department, Unversity 
Microfilms Inc, 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106, USA 


Thus journal is printed on acid-free paper 


COPYRIGHT: All mghts reserved Apart from 
fair dealing for the purposes of research or priv- 
ate study, or criticism or review, as permitted 
under the UK Copynght, Designs and Patents Act 
1988, no part of this publication may be repro- 
duced, stored or transmutted in any form or by 
any means without the prior permission in writ- 
ing of the Publisher, or ın accordance with the 
terms of photocopying licences issued by the 
organizations authorized by the Publisher to 
admuuster reprographic reproduction nghts 
Authorization to photocopy items for educational 
classroom use is granted by the Publisher pro- 
vided the appropnate fee ıs paid directly to the 
Copynght Clearance Center, 222 Rosewood 
Dnve, Danvers, MA 01923, USA (tel. 508-750- 
8400), from whom clearance should be obtained 
ın advance For further formaton see CCC 
Online at http://www copynght com/ 


Public Administration 1s indexed ın Polttical Science 
Abstracts, Social Sciences Index, Reference Sottrces 
and Anbar Abstracts 


US Mailing Periodicals postage paid at Rahway, 
New Jersey Postmaster. send address correchons 
to Public Administration, c/o Mercury Azrfreight 
International Ltd Inc, 365 Blair Road, Avenel, NJ 
07001, USA (US mailing agent) 
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